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PREFACE. 
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T HE existing mass of literature devoted to the early history of the Printing-Press 
is so great, that the addition of another volume to the vast accumulation may 
appear at first sight not only unnecessary, but a wilful and useless addition to an already 
unmanageable and more than sufficient source of information. My reply to this view of the 
case is, that by far the greater number of the works on the subject are devoted to its 
separate sections, and that they are generally so technical in their treatment as to be partially 
unintelligible to the general reader, while many of the most instructive are either in Latin, 
French, or German. 

In the next place, recent investigations have thrown so much new light upon the subject, 
that many of the theories and statements of the elder bibliographers have become altogether 
unsafe guides ; and lastly, the illustrative examples of the great mass of bibliographical works, 
except in a few comparatively recent instances, have been so unsatisfactory in regard to 
accuracy, and so insufficient in number, that the subject may be said never to have been 
thoroughly illustrated in any single work, while it is one which cannot be satisfactorily elucidated 
without the introduction of abundant Examples. 

It may be stated also, that the very best of the so-called fac-similes, executed by hand, 
can never reproduce the general aspect of a page of print of any special epoch with anything 
like the accuracy of a photo-lithograph, by which means an entire page can be accurately 
reproduced at one quarter the expense that a few lines would cost, if executed by hand; and 
it is this facility of copious illustration which has been one of my chief reasons for undertaking 
an outline history of the origin and development of the Printing-Press during the first eventful 
century of its existence, say from 1430 to 1530. 

But my principal inducement to attempt the production of the present volume was my 
conviction that a complete outline of the progress of the art throughout the whole of Europe, 
to the close of the 15th century, did not exist in a condensed and popular form, such as might 
be read with interest as a consecutive narrative, sufficiently free from technical details to 
be perfectly intelligible to the general reader; and it was with this feeling that I commenced 
an undertaking, upon which a very great amount of careful study has been bestowed. 

I have endeavoured to make the general view of the subject more complete, by describing 
-at some length the origin of letters themselves, as the means of expressing the sounds of 
language, by explaining the nature of the subsequently-established methods of keeping records, 
and also the means used for rapidly multiplying Manuscripts before the invention of Printing. 
As regards the origin of the Printing-Press itself, I have dwelt at some length on the subject 

of those works supposed to be printed with moveable types at Haarlem, perhaps a quarter of 
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a century before Gutenberg brought bis labours in the same direction to a successful issue at 
Mayence ; and in treating of the rival claims of Holland and Germany to the invention of the 
art which has proved itself by far more important than any other in stimulating the progress 
of modern civilization, I have endeavoured to treat the point at issue with scrupulous fairness, 
though inclined to believe in the prior claims of Holland. 

In describing the introduction of the Printing-Press into England by William Caxton, of ever- 
glorious memory, I have, perhaps, been more minute than is consistent with the general aim and 
scope of my work ; but if the space allotted to the career of an individual printer, who was but the 
enthusiastic practitioner and not the inventor of his art, be deemed too great, the importance of 
his labours in a national point of view, as those of the undoubted father of the Printing-Press 
in England, must be my excuse. 

The illustrations of the present volume form, as I believe, a more complete series of 
examples of the early progress of the art of Printing than has ever been given to the public 
before, and might alone serve, with the simple assistance of the descriptive titles appended 
to each plate, to convey a very accurate idea of the origin and subsequent progress of the 
most important of all human arts. I cannot help calling particular attention to a few of these 
illustrations, which are very remarkable works of their class, as reproduced by means of 
photo-lithographs, combined with the chromo-lithography of the illuminated ornaments, by 
Messrs. Day & Son, Limited. For instance, the entire page from Gutenbergs famous Bible, the 
first real " Book ” which ever issued from the Printing-Press, is such a specimen as no previous 
work on the subject can boast of, and which could not now have been produced but for new 
processes which scientific and artistic discoveries have placed at my disposal; and the same may 
be said of the entire page from Schoiffher’s Psalter, and several other of the illustrations. 

In conclusion, I may state, that while I have necessarily derived abundant advantages 
from the invaluable aggregation of knowledge accumulated by the great bibliographers of the 
last two centuries, I have yet mainly depended upon my own careful examination of the series 
of monuments which have furnished the present illustrations, for obtaining my immediate 
information; and the results of those observations, whatever may be their value, form the basis 
of the present essay towards a general and popular view of the subject. 

I ought not to conclude this brief preamble without stating that the excellent and instructive 
arrangement of the series of specimens exhibited in the Library of the British Museum, under 
the superintendence of the present Principal Librarian, Mr. Winter Jones, has afforded me many 
invaluable hints in my selection of specimens; and that the advice and assistance of Mr. Watts, 
Mr. Rye, Mr. Buller, and other gentlemen connected with the Printed Book Department of our 
National Library, have been extremely valuable. 


H. N. H. 
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THE 


ART 


OF 


PRINTING. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRQD UCTOR Y. 


Of the earliest methods of recording national events.—Of the 
cultivation of the memory for that purpose by a special class 
of a community, who transmitted their records orally to 


their successors. — Of the subsequent methods of preserving 
records by means of pictorial and symbolic signs, and of the 
eventual development of the Art of Writing. 


UFFICIENT evidence still exists to prove that, in periods 
not very long anterior to the earliest historic dates, the Art of 
Writing, even in its rudest pictorial forms, was utterly unknown; 
and that the records of comparatively civilized nations were 
preserved by memory alone. In these prehistoric epochs a 
certain class, generally of the sacerdotal order, devoted itself to 
the duty of preserving and transmitting to their successors the 
history of the State, and also the national Codes of law, religion, 
and morals. From careful training, and continual practice, the 
memory of the recording class became so’ tenacious, that a 
multitude of facts were preserved by its means almost as unerringly as in a written document 
Events were, in fact, written on the brain instead of on stone, papyrus, or parchment; and 
so carefully Was the art of thus retaining and transmitting' events cultivated, that the powers 
acquired for that purpose were far greater than we can now well conceive of. It was, 
indeed, by this means that those famous Sanscrit Vedas, which probably contain the oldest 
dogmas of a religious creed, and the oldest moral and legal codes in existence, were, during a 
long period, transmitted from generation to generation of the priestly order, whose memories were 
specially trained for* their preservation and transmission to their successors. Even after the 
invention of the Art of Writing, and when these codes of religious and moral law had taken 
the form of written documents, the habit of committing them 1 to memory did not suddenly cease, 
but continued to form one of the chief duties of the priests who were their ex-officio custodians. 
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In order to acquire the powers of memory requisite for such purposes, many years were 
consumed in daily and hourly training; twelve years being thus devoted by the inferior orders 
of the priesthood, while those aspiring to superior sacerdotal rank, or rather those specially 
predestined to fill the upper grades of the hierarchy, passed a probationary state of no less than 
forty years in the same course of studies. 

The length of time required in committing accurately to memory the whole of those sacred 
codes is, indeed, in no way astonishing when we consider that the body of matter to be so 
mastered was more than equal in extent to the whole of our own Sacred Scriptures. 

It is probable that even so late as the time of Homer memory still played an important 
part as a substitute for written records; and some writers have thought that the immortal poems 
themselves were thus preserved during, perhaps, two, three, or more centuries immediately 
following their composition, by the professional bards or reciters of Greece. The rhapsodies 
attributed to Ossian, or at all events the genuine portions of them, were undoubtedly preserved 
by oral tradition at a very recent period, in the north of Scotland. 

Among the means devised for aiding the memory in the permanent retention of codes of 
Law, Religion, or historical narrative, it is more than probable that the arrangement of the matter 
to be preserved into measured phrases, each having a sort of balance, or completeness, in itself, 
was one of the principal and most effectual. We know, from many trite examples that might be 
cited, how greatly such an arrangement is found to assist the memory; even the number of 
days in each of the calendar months, for instance, might often prove a puzzle to many of us but 
for the old schoolroom doggerel,— 

“ Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November ; ” 

and how much more easy it is to get by heart a page of poetry than a page of prose. 

It is fair, then, to suppose that great skill was thus developed in the rhythmical arrange¬ 
ment of sentences, leading gradually to still higher kinds of versification,—destined perhaps 
to become the eventual parents of the subsequent poetic metres of Greece and Rome,—which 
may thus owe their origin to verbal arrangements, originally intended as mere aids to memory, 
at a time when that faculty was the only depository of the laws and the history of nations. By 
continual practice in this kind of mental packing away of the constantly-accumulating stores of 
learning of various kinds, the class to which this branch of the State labour was allotted must 
have become exceedingly skilful in their art; and it is therefore but a natural inference to 
suppose that some of the highest forms of versification may have been thus worked out, and 
that the scientific and artistic cultivation of the memory by the means described, may actually 
have resulted in laying the foundations of Poetry itself; for striking forms of expression, and 
appropriate and beautiful arrangements of words and ideas, must necessarily have developed 
themselves during the labours of these incessant students of the most efficient aids to memory. 

The Bardic forms of Recitation would in this way naturally develop themselves, as the best 
suited to historic narrative; and, in fact, the Iliad itself may, perhaps, be considered a bardic 
composition. Whether this view be conceded or not, it is at all events certain, that long after 
the art of Writing had removed the necessity of bardic recitals, or sacerdotal colleges of memory, 
—if I may be permitted the use of such a term,—verse continued to be frequently used simply as 
an aid to the memory. We know from Cicero, for instance, that so late as the century preceding 
the Christian era, the Roman populace committed to memory the laws of the twelve tables 
through the medium of doggerel verses, in which the main points of the ancient Roman law were 
embodied for that purpose. 

It is certain, therefore, that a kind of brain-printing not only preceded the ink and paper of 
the Press, but was also in existence long anterior to the invention of any system of Writing. In 
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short, a human faculty now almost entirely neglected, was once the sole medium known for the 
preservation of national records ; and, in fact, continued so, in some instances, long after the 
invention of Writing had been perfected. For there existed a strong lingering feeling in favour 
of the more ancient method of keeping records in the living and intelligent brain, rather than 
in the dead form of written signs, long after the necessity for doing so had been removed. 

Respecting this feeling many interesting passages occur in the works of Plato, which might 
be cited, and one of these is too striking not to find a place here. The Athenian philosopher, who 

had travelled in Egypt, makes his venerated teacher, Socrates, in one of the famous dialogues, utter 
the following remarkable passage :— 

“When the god Theuth, the mythic inventor of Egyptian letters, proposed the use of his invention to Thamus, king of 
Egypt, the king replied, ‘ Thou, father of letters, hast allowed thyself to be blinded by thy inclination, till thou seest things 
different to what they are. Those who learn thy letters will leave to those strange characters the care of recalling to them 
all that they should rather have confided to memory, and they will themselves preserve no actual recollection of the things 
themselves. Thus thou hast discovered, not a means of memory, but only of mere reminiscence. Thou givest to thy disciples 
the means of appearing wise without really being so, for they will merely read, and not have the living instruction of 

It is thus that the conservative principle is ever found expressing itself, seeing the good which 
belongs to existing things and fully appreciating it, and putting forward specious reasons against 
innovation; and were it not for this conservative feeling which pervades the minds of the great 

majority of ordinary natures, existing institutions could never be kept at work while more advanced 
systems were ripening. 

Notwithstanding the conservative wisdom which Plato makes Socrates attribute to the good 
king Thamus, the vast advantages derivable from a ready method of recording thoughts by means 
of easily written characters soon made themselves felt over great part of the ancient civilized world. 
So. great, indeed, are the effects which are now produced by the invention of systems of 
writing, in the dissemination of knowledge, and even in the transmission of mere local news with 
copiousness and rapidity, that we of a printing-press age are unwilling to believe in the results 
achieved by the art of writing alone, unaided by the powers of our boasted Press. 

The eventual acquisition of a system of writing was, however, no sudden invention; it 
was, as the more perfect culture of tlie memory had been, the slow growth of ages. Many 
modern generalizes, without sufficiently consulting the vast mass of minute data necessary to the 
complete appreciation of the subject, have thought that systems of writing were the work of 
mgemous inventors m certain, countries at particular epochs, who, by analyzing the qualities 
of the human voice, and finding it capable of emitting a certain number of distinct sounds, invented, 
ere and then, a series of arbitrary signs to express them. Such a course, it has been often 
asserted, was the obvious and the necessary origin of alphabets. It is true that alphabets have 
been made m that way, but only long after the great principle of an alphabetic system had been 
gradually evolved from methods of writing, perfectly complete in themselves, which in their earliest 
stage lad nothing to do with alphabets, as they did not in any way express the sounds of 
anguage, nor even pretend to do so, being, as it were, distinct languages in themselves,—pictorial 

anguages, addressing themselves exclusively to the eye, as a spoken language addresses itself 
to the ear. 

The nature of the origin of these systems of pictorial writing may be briefly yet sufficiently 
stated, for my present purpose, within the space of a very few pages, and may be best illustrated 
from the Egyptian method, which is the earliest of which we have any knowledge, having been 

practised, as proved by sufficient data and existing monuments, full three thousand years before the 
Christian era. 

. The existing monuments of the Egyptian system of writing contain ample evidence that in its 
egmning the method was a purely pictorial one. That is to say, things were not represented by 
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their names , but by their forms,—a man as a man, a king as a man wearing the symbols of royalty, 
the act of running by a running figure, or that of praying by a kneeling figure. 

Every existing hieroglyphic is a pictorial representation of some object, more or less simplified 
in order to render its execution easy, and, to a certain extent, rapid. Even when abstract ideas had 
to be expressed, the purpose was effected by similar forms of objects, used as symbols, instead of 
in a direct or positive sense, each symbolic figure being accompanied by a particular sign to express 
that its signification was symbolic instead of positive. Thus, in expressing divisions of time, for 
instance, the moon was used to denote a month, the reason of which is sufficiently obvious ; while 
a palm-leaf signified a complete year, because the palm was believed to put forth invariably twelve 
leaves during the year. 

Problems still more difficult of expression by means of pictorial signs were solved in an 
analogous manner by the thoughtful and patient ingenuity of those priestly scribes of Egypt. 
For instance, the idea of the soul,—that part of our being destined to live beyond the brief 
duration of an earthly existence,—was successfully expressed by a single pictorial sign in a most 
unmistakable manner. In Egyptian physiology, the heart was considered the seat of life, 
accompanied by the belief that the principle of life and of the soul were one; the soul was, 
therefore, expressed by the figure of a heart. 

I have not space to multiply examples, or I might safely prove the system to have been so 
complete even during its purely pictorial stage that there could have been no difficulty in 
expressing, not only every historical event, but even delicate shades of thought; for which 
purpose some of the combinations of objects and symbols were most imaginative and ingenious. 
The examples already described are sufficient to prove that the Egyptian system of writing, 
which was (as I shall subsequently endeavour to show) the remote parent of our own, was not, 
in its original form, a, system serving for the notation of language, as an alphabet is, but 
was an entirely distinct method of record, founded upon three kinds of pictorial representations,— 
positive, symbolical, and combinative. It is true that, in the earliest examples which are known 
to us of Egyptian writing, it already displays the germs of a phonetic principle, though still in 
strictly pictorial forms ; but of the fact that in its origin it was simply pictorial, and nothing more, 
its entire, method carries inherent proof, which places that hypothesis beyond doubt; and if that 
were not sufficiently convincing, a reference to other early systems of writing, which, being of 
less remote date, we are able to examine in a more primitive stage of their development, will 
afford additional proof.* We have, for instance, examples of the Mexican writing in its purely 
pictorial stage, which exhibits both positive and symbolic pictures or characters on a precisely 
analogous system to those of the Egyptians, showing that when first the human instincts are 
stimulated, at a special point in the developments of civilization, to attempt material records instead 
of trusting to tradition, they invariably adopt the pictorial principle. Indeed, it is quite inconceivable 
that the first forms of material record should be attempted through the difficult medium of a notation 
of language, which involves a series of considerations quite beyond the amount of mental capacity 
developed in the earlier stages of civilization; while the obvious method of expressing the idea of 
a lion by a rude figure of the animal itself is easy both of conception and execution. 

Chinese writing is to this day a complicated series of pictures and pictorial combinations, 
in each of which, however great the abbreviation, and even changes of form, for the convenience 
of writing, the different stages of departure fromThe more correct pictorial representations can be 
traced in writings of different periods through nearly all their gradual stages of degradation till 
they have assumed their present arbitrary forms, which look so much like alphabetic characters. 

It remains to show how alphabetic systems eventually grew out of pictorial ones. In the 


* In my “ History of Writing ” I have dwelt upon this branch of the subject at considerable length, and in some detail. 
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Egyptian system, the first modifications of pictorial objects in such a way as to express the sounds 
of language occurred when it became necessary to express the name of a thing, and not merely 
the thing itself, as the name of a king, for instance, in which case a new problem had to be 
solved We have seen that in the earliest periods the written definition of a king by a crowned 
man (his nation being indicated by national symbols) was all that could be required in a primitive 
record ; but as civilization advanced, and greater detail was called for in the compilation of annals, 
and it became necessary to express the name of a native or foreign king, it was then, and under 
such circumstances, that sounds —the sounds of spoken language—had first to be dealt with ; but 
even, in such cases the pictorial system was still found available. Let it be supposed that the 
name, to be recorded was Ahomrhe. This supposititious name is founded, as was the custom 
in a primitive state of civilization, upon objects, the qualities of which the bearer was supposed to 
possess,— Ahom, an eagle, and Rhe, the sun ; in allusion, possibly, to the possession of a keenness 
of sight akin to that of the eagle, which the ancients believed could look at the sun without any 
disposition to close the eyelid.* As these natural objects suggested the name, it follows that 
pictorial figures of them could also be made to represent the sounds of the name in a record; but 
then they had to be accompanied by a sign expressive of a proper name, which sign was 
generally a half-circle; and when the name was that of an exalted personage, as a prince or king, 
the name was also placed on a royal shield, or surrounded by an inclosing line, as we find all 
such Egyptian names. By this device the meaning of the necessary combination of images became 
unmistakable, and the figures of the eagle (Ahom), and the sun (Rhe), accompanied by a small 
semicircle, and the whole placed on a shield (or within an inclosing line representing the form 
of a shield), denoted, beyond possibility of error to those instructed in the method of Egyptian 
writing, the name desired, and at the same time the title, Ahomrhe, the king. 

The next step in advance occurred through the necessity of expressing some foreign name 
which, to Egyptian ears, bore no reference to any natural objects, but was a mere sound. This 
difficulty was also surmounted by a closely similar method, and in the success then achieved was 
laid the foundation of a true alphabet; the expression of the mere sound of the foreign name 
being achieved, like that of the native name, by the use of representations of natural objects. In 
many instances, a combination of the native names of well-known objects might be made to express 
the sound of a foreign name having no reference to those objects ; but cases would necessarily 
occur to which this simple method would not apply. The Egyptian scribes appear to have 
surmounted the difficulty in the following manner :—The pictorial objects were made, in such cases, 
to represent only the initial sounds of their own names ; as, for instance, a reed, called oak, was 
used to express only its initial sound, a ; and a lion, called labo, only gave the sound l; and this 
system, as we may infer from the stage in which the Egyptian method has reached us, eventually 
became the only one used in writing names, either native or foreign, and was adopted at a very 
early period in the progress of the hieroglyphical writing of the Egyptians. g 

We thus find the Egyptian name Of Amun written in this manner:— P Reading 

from right to left, we get first, aak (a reed), giving A ; next mene (a chequer or chessboard), 
giving jn; and last, mm (water), giving the final n ; in this way completing the name, with the 
omission of the vowel, which had to be mentally supplied, as in all those ancient Oriental systems, 
which there is some reason to believe were derived, more or less directly, from the Egyptian. 
The Hebrew, for instance, is an existing example, both of writing from right to left and of the 
omission of vowels, their places being eventually supplied by those accents, or vowel points, as 
they are called, which were adopted at a later period. 

The Egyptian system of writing which had reached the degree of completeness just 

* Among the North-American Indians we have existing examples of this kind of name ; as, “Flying Cloud,” “Stealthy- 
Fox,” “ Feathered Arrow,” &c. 


C 
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described at a very early period (according to some authorities, more than 4,000 years before the 
Christian era), never advanced beyond it, although it continued in use during the whole epoch of 
the Greek domination of the Ptolemies, and nearly to the close of the long period during which 
Egypt was a Roman province. The ancient characters, even when reduced to the value of positive 
letters in the notation of proper, names, still retained the forms of the objects of which they were 
as accurate representations as the art at the period of their original adoption could produce. It 
is true that a quick or cursive style of making the characters, when written on papyrus, was 
adopted at a very early period ; but even in the most rapid method of Egyptian writing, known as 
the demotic or popular style, each character is still the positive representation of an animal or 
some other natural object, though so much abbreviated or condensed as to be scarcely recognized 
by one not acquainted with the figures of which those abbreviated characters are, as it were, the 
short-hand representations. As an example of the most complete and latest manner of writing 
the proper name of a sovereign in the phonetic or sound-expressing hieroglyphics, and one in 
which the vowels as well as the consonants are expressed, that of Cleopatra, the last of the Greco- 
Egyptian sovereigns, will suffice. 


The name of Cleo¬ 
patra, within the 
cartouche or sur¬ 
rounding line, 
which expresses 
the royal shield. 



An angle) 
or knee ) 


A 


In Egyptian (or Coptic), Kne furnishes the sound of K 


A lion 


Labo furnishes the sound of L 


A reed 


I 


Aak furnishes the sound of A or E 


A noose 




J Name unknown, furnishes 
I the sound of 0 


A mat 
An eagle - 

A hand - 


V 


Pu furnishes the sound of P 
Ahorn furnishes the sound of A (broad) 

Tot furnishes the sound of T 


The name is to be 
read from right to 
left. 


A mouth 


An eagle - 



Rho furnishes the sound of ■ R 

| Ahom furnishes the sound 
I of the final ' A (broad) 


We have in this example a name in which all the vowels are expressed, which 
was not usual in the earlier periods. The semicircular sign is also present, denoting 
a proper name; added to which is the female symbol, an egg, defining the name to be that 
of a female; while the whole is inclosed in the outline of the royal shield, denoting it to be that 
of a sovereign. The name of Berenice, another Greco-Egyptian princess, is generally written 
with the final vowel, while two of the intermediate .ones are omitted. It will be noticed in the 
name of Cleopatra, that the first letter is the equivalent of the Greek x instead of the Roman C; 
also that the third letter is the sharp a , in accordance with the Greek pronunciation of the name. 
The single reed expresses the finer or more attenuated sound of our A, while two reeds 
were used to express a broader sound, like the French a, or ei, or at, for which purpose 
the double reed is used as ei in the sixth sound of Berenice. It will also be noticed, that 
in reading the name of Cleopatra downwards, and from right to left, that the @, or P, is mis¬ 
placed, and instead of being to the right of the eagle, is placed on the extreme left of its line : this 
is merely to afford better room for the figure of the eagle, the mat packing more conveniently in 
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its actual position, and leaving all the more picturesque figures in the central line. Liberties of 
this kind were continually taken by the Egyptian scribes, with an artistic feeling for symmetry, 
without causing the slightest confusion to the trained readers of hieroglyphic writing.* 

The foundations of an alphabetic system of writing—the true basis of the boasted powers of 
the modern Printing Press—were thus laid by the hieroglyphic system of recording facts and 
thoughts invented by those priests of Egypt, to whom our eternal gratitude is due. 

That the Hebrew system of writing was founded upon a precisely similar pictorial method to 
that of the Egyptians is easily shown by a very cursory examination of the form of its characters 
in connection with their names ; and it is more than probable that it was derived directly, in its 
principle if not in its forms, from the Egyptian. If so, only part of the parent system was 
taken. The supeiior value of the phonetic, or sound-expressing, characters had long been perceived 
by the Egyptians themselves, but under the severely conservative system of the theocracy that 
governed the land of the Pharaohs, not a tittle of the system invented and developed by the 
priests could be abandoned. The same feeling, however, did not exist among a foreign 
people, who, in adopting a method of writing founded on the Egyptian system, may 
only have taken its most valuable principle, that of its purely phonetic signs. That the 
Hebrew characters (and probably the Phoenician also) were thus founded upon the sound¬ 
expressing characters of the Egyptian system, appears probable from the fact that the sound values 
of the Hebrew letters are derived from the initial sounds of the objects which their forms'represent, 
as in the. Egyptian system, which may be easily shown on examining a few of them. Take, for 
instance, the first. In the oldest form of this character (the Samaritan), it plainly represents the 
head of an ox, and its name is Aleph (head, or chief), the initial sound of which (A) it conveys. 
The Hebrew name of the second letter as plainly represents a house, or tent, the name of which, 
Beth , gives its initial sound (B), in like manner, to the letter; the third letter represented, was 
in its eailiest form, the head and neck of a camel, and the Hebrew name, Ghimel , gives its initial 
sound (G) to the character; of the fourth letter, Daleth , representing a door, the same may be 
said, showing that the characters Aleph, Beth, Ghimel, Daleth (A, B, C, D), which are each 
portraits of certain objects, express the respective initial sounds of the names of those objects. 

In the Egyptian system, whence the principles of these sound-expressing characters had been 
derived, various objects were used to express the same sound ; for which purpose, any object 
beginning with an identical sound was equally serviceable. By this means very great diversity 
of forms was introduced, which was taken advantage of by writers of what may be termed luxurious 
inscriptions, in which the sciibe would lay himself out to write the name of a prince or a city 
with a different set of characters each time it occurred. In the newer systems, however, in 
which the purely pictorial and symbolic portion of Egyptian hieroglyphics was abandoned, the 
phonetic characters selected would naturally have a stronger tendency to become permanent; as the 
principle of their formation, when disconnected from the rest of the parent system, would soon be 
more or less forgotten. It is natural to suppose that the usefulness and simplicity of purely 
phonetic characters, when once discovered, became yapidly appreciated ; and the lessening, rather 
than the increase of their numbers would evidently be the great desideratum, so that the 
system of variants would be gradually abandoned; and as in the first effort to write a foreign 

It should be noticed here, though space forbids more characteristically distinct. In the full monumental hiero- 
than a passing remark, that the artistic scribes of Egypt had glyphic, figures so drawn are, of course, unmistakable; in 

the faculty of seizing with such accuracy the more charac- the hieratic, or abbreviated hand of the priesthood, when 

teristic and salient points in the forms of natural objects, only half the figure often stands for the whole, it is almost 

that however slight the outline the figure is never mistaken, equally plain; and even in the demotic, or popular cursive 

whether of a bee, a goose, a gosling, an eagle, a lion, a calf, hand, eadi figure is still plainly traceable by the accustomed 

a palm-leaf, or any other object; and that in all three reader. I have stated these points in much greater detail 

classes of Egyptian writing the figures may always be found in my “ History of Writing.” 
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name the Egyptians for the first time attempted by certain signs the sounds of language, so on 
the transplanting of their system for the use of a foreign people, the complete notation of language 
by means of a set of fixed characters was first achieved.* 

The nature of the Hebrew and Phoenician characters may be thus recapitulated. They were 
abbreviated representations of objects, and were employed to signify the initial sounds of the 
names of those objects, being used in that form for the general purposes of the notation of the 
sounds of language; twenty-two such characters being found sufficient to express all the sounds 
of the Hebrew language by a tolerably perfect system of notation. 

We have here arrived at a true system of writing , as we now understand the term; but it was 
not yet a complete one. The vowels were not expressed by a separate character, but supplied by the 
reader, as in the Egyptian system. It is possible, however, that these were not left entirely to guess¬ 
work, but were suggested by the second sound of the name of the object represented by the character. 
Thus the Hebrew k, koph , may have been used when the vowel sound o followed, and the kaph 
when the vowel sound a followed. It may also be observed that, in the oldest forms of the 
Hebrew characters, in some cases, different objects seem to have been used, but of course only 
those of which the initial sounds answered the purpose required. 

The systems of Hebrew and Phoenician writing never advanced beyond the stage in which 
the vowel sounds were omitted; a deficiency supplied to the Hebrew at a comparatively recent 
period by the arbitrary addition of accents, or “ vowel-points,” to perform the parts of the 
absent vowels. It was from the Phoenician characters, which closely resemble the Hebrew in 
name, form, and value, that the Greek letters were afterwards derived, and also the Roman, 
for it is now well known that the Roman alphabet, in its earliest form, was the same as the 
Greek. The Greeks, in adopting the Phoenician system of writing, only accepted those characters 
which they immediately required for a rough-and-ready kind of notation of their own language ; 
the number first taken being only sixteen. Along with them, merely for the purpose of a 
convenient means of distinction, the names which they found attached to them were also taken; 
but to these names no definite meaning was attached, and the names themselves having thus 
become merely arbitrary sounds, were modified according to Grecian notions of euphony; the Aleph 
becoming Alepha, or Alpha; the Beth, Betha, or Beta; while the Ghimel, or Ghamel, became 
Gamma; and the Daleth, Daletha, or Delta. Thus was the alphabet, even with its modern 
tide, at last established; for the Greeks soon gave to their newly-acquired set of writing-signs 
the combined names of the two first characters, “ Alpha-beta.” 

The Greeks were not at that period archeologists, and did not seek for the origin of the names 
of the characters they adopted ; they found them in use by their neighbours as sound-expressing 
signs, and adopted them only for that definite purpose, without any reference to the principles 
on which they had been contrived or invented. This is proved by the names which they subse¬ 
quently gave to certain modified characters. When, for instance, the short o was eventually 
distinguished from the long o by doubling the letter, as oo, or to, the distinctive appellations of 
these letters were formed, not of the name of the object which originally furnished the 
sound, but by a definition of the sounds expressed by the letters themselves; thus, the, 
short o. was called o-micron or small o; while the long oo was termed o-mega , or great o. The way 
in which phonetic characters had been first obtained had not, however, been entirely lost sight 
of by the Greeks ; and when they required additional letters, not to be obtained by a modification 
of those received from the Phoenicians, they manufactured them in an analogous manner. Thus, 
when a character expressing the sound psi was required, they sought for some similar sound in 


* This transition is exemplified in the Assyrian system, 
also derived, in all probability, from the Egyptian. It was 
not the phonetic signs only that were at first adopted by 


the Assyrian scribes, but many of the symbolic and purely 
pictorial ones also, which renders the oldest form of Assy¬ 
rian character so difficult to decipher. 
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nature, and observing that the swift flight of an arrow produced that sound (ps .) at the 

moment of springing from the string and bow, they took the form of a bow and arrow, at the 

instant of the arrow’s flight, to express the required sound; from which device, modified 

for rapid writing, we get But yet they no longer thought of giving to the character the name 
of the object that furnished the sound, which would have had no meaning, as it was on account 
of the sound caused by the object, and not on account of its name, that they had selected its 
form as-that of their new character, which was therefore, in a true phonetic system, named in 
accordance with the sound it expressed, psi. The same may be said of the name of the 
Theta, adopted in an analogous manner. We therefore find the Greek alphabet partly composed 
of characters bearing the names of the objects which their forms originally represented, and partly 
of letters named simply after the sounds they expressed, because the later additions were the 
work of a transition period, when the pictorial system was passing away, and the phonetic system 
had firmly established itself. 

It was in the Roman system of letters that the pictorial origin of the signs was first and 
finally ignored ; and in which their own sounds became their only distinctive names, instead of the 
unintelligible corruptions of the Hebrew terms for Head, House, Camel, Door, &c., which to this 
day distinguish those of the Greek alphabet. The Roman literatores , who taught children their 
letters, taught them what was termed their A, B, C, and not the Alpha-beta. The Greek 
grammatici , who taught Greek literature in Rome, put their pupils through a course of rudimental 
spelling in the forms of Beta-A Ipha, ba ; Beta-Iota , bi; Beta-omicron , bo ; the Roman teacher 
merely dictating— BA, ba; BI, bi; BO, bo. And so the last traces of the hieroglyphic and 
pictorial origin of our letters was finally lost, except in their forms, which though few suspect it, 
and fewer still might be disposed to admit it, are positively the corrupted and abbreviated shapes 
of certain natural objects ; our A being the abbreviated portrait of the head of an ox ; B (though 
much distorted), of a rude Hebrew house or tent; G, of the head and neck of a camel; and D, 
of an ancient* door, or entrance to a tent. 

It is thus evident that letters were not originally devised, like the notes of music, to express 
certain sounds, but were originally not even phonetic in their character, and only became so by 
many successive stages of adaptation. It was only after the groivth, not the invention, of an 
alphabet that it was sought to make other alphabets, at once, on principles similar to those which 
the Greek and Roman alphabets had arrived at by slow degrees and transitions. It has been 
attempted in our day, for instance, to invent a series of purely phonetic signs so complete that through 
their medium any language could be perfectly represented, without any of those anomalies which 
still cling about the old alphabets, making the spelling of certain words uncertain, and, in many 
instances, betraying the cumbrous incompleteness of the origin of our letters :* but these modern 
essays at a truer system of phonography have not hitherto met with complete success. 

I have attempted to show in the foregoing account of the origin of the Greek and Roman 
characters, the immediate parent of all the European alphabets, how we became possessed of 
a method of writing, a power without which the Printing Press itself could not have been called into 
existence, as its only function is, after all, to multiply the work of the pen at a more rapid rate than 
can be effected by hand labour; the Printing Press is, in simple fact, but the servant of the pen ; for 
the simplest notification, as much as the broad sheet of the newspaper, or the portly volume itself, 
must be written before it can be printed. 

* In my “ History of Writing” I have more fully “History of Printing” I shall again refer to the Pitman 
described the modern phonetic systems, and stated the system, 
reasons of their partial want of success. Before closing my 
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I N speaking of those early periods in which memory performed the functions of the pen, it was 
su §'§' este d) if not expressly stated, that as nations prospered and progressed, the preservation 
of the ever-increasing bulk and complexity of their annals by the aid of memory alone must 
necessarily at a certain point have become impossible. Even the prospect of that point could not 
fail to stimulate the inventive powers of man to produce some remedy for the approaching evil that 
was casting its shadow before. It was under this pressure that the first steps in the art of writing 
were made; and that the mass of facts and events that were cumbering the brains of the trained 
preservers and transmitters of the State laws and history were transferred to the walls of palaces, 
temples, pryamids, and obelisks, in the form of pictorial signs, which expert scribes found no 
difficulty in reading. Records of victories were carved in characters of the same class upon 
detached rocks on or near the site of the battle; and regal progresses were commemorated in a 
similar manner. Of these rock inscriptions, many still exist within the limits of the ancient 
Assyrian empire. They are often in three languages, and in three distinct sets of characters, being 
addressed to the three leading races of which the great empire was composed. The comparison 
of these three classes of writing, each employed in the notation of the same decrees, has very 
mainly contributed to the modern deciphering of the ancient cuneiform letters of Babylonia, 
Assyria, and Persia. These rock inscriptions, however, could not, evidently, be circulated. They 
are literally illustrations of the axiom that, “as the mountain would not go to Mahomet, Mahomet 
had to go to the mountain.” But a time eventually came, long centuries after, when by the 
invention of printing the mountain, in the sense alluded to, was actually sent to Mahomet, 
in the shape of those ponderous folio volumes of the first European printers of the 15th 
century—for very mountains of literature they truly may be called, and they rapidly found 
their way, not only all over Europe, but even into Asia. The mural and rock inscriptions of 
Assyria were not the only records reduced to writing,—the art of impressing writing of the same 
kind on small slabs of clay was eventually discovered and practised, and notifications and 
proclamations in this form eventually circulated all over the Assyrian empire. The rock inscrip¬ 
tions eventually became known to the people by the name of “speaking stones;” and long after 
their meaning and true character was forgotten, they were still regarded with a kind of superstitious 
feeling, of which many curious facts have been narrated. In that stage of the art of writing, when 
it was only known and practised by officers of the priestly order, the characters were called carvings 
or sculptures, as being cut in stone; and therefore it is that we find the Egyptian records were 
termed by the Greeks, priestly sculptures, or “hieroglyphics 

The Greeks, with all their refinement, continued to use the monumental class of stone 
inscription long after more convenient and portable materials had been invented, and in general 

"With, the Greeks the generic term for a, letter was j letters were still called pictures; while, in their reduced and 
gramma, with the Romans, hteia; thus, with the Greeks | abbreviated form, the Romans only called them lines. 
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use. For instance, the Athenian record now known as the “Parian Chronicle” was engraved 
on tablets of marble, some of which now exist in the famous Arundel collection. It appears also 
that the Jewish nation, as well as others in the East, kept their national records on slabs or columns 
of stone. “The children of Seth,” says Josephus, “ engraved upon columns of stone, and afterwards 
o brick, their astronomical discoveries,”—a system doubtless used for other important and national 
records. It was from similar columns, in Egypt, that Pythagoras and Plato derived their 
knowledge of Egyptian learning. Such records are spoken of as late as the time of Proclus 

about the year 500 of the present era; many of the well-known obelisks, which still exist, being 
no doubt monuments of that kind. 8 

One ^ of the many proofs that all written records were originally cut in stone, or some hard 
material, is to be found m the names of letters and writing in nearly all languages. The Greek 
term for the art of writing, graphem, , the Latin scribere or exarare, the Flemish eery ten, the Saxon 
wntan, all express the action of making an indented line or furrow. The Runic letters, also, 
receive their name from the Danish run, or ryn, —meaning a furrow, line, or trace,—as does the 
Latin litera, from which we have our own term letter, and more directly literature. All these 
words signified either to write , or to represent, —showing that the first letters, as before stated, 
were, representations of natural objects, and that both painting and writing originated in the same 
simple manner by means of incised lines in some suitable substance. The idea of scratching a 
line with a sharp flint, or some other hard material, was of course much more simple than that of 
preparing a fabricated mixture, and laying it, by means of a brush or some other manufactured 
instrument, on an artificial or natural substance. So that we may arrange the chronological order 
and succession of writing materials in complete accordance with that of other arts; the sharp flint 
being the pen of the “ stone age,” the bronze styles the writing implement in the bronze age, and 
the iron styles of the iron age ; and with the invention of artificial and portable surfaces for writing 
on, came the reed pen, the hair brush, and eventually the quill pen, &c. How early the quill 
pen appeared is difficult to prove; but Clemens of Alexandria, about A.D. 180 mentions both 
" feather ” and “ reed ” as used for writing in his time. 

In later peiiods the significance attached to the names of letters, as founded on the nature of 
their origin, naturally lost its force, but we subsequently find the characters used in writino- 
taking collectively the name of the substance on which they were written. Thus we have the 
term stave for a certain given portion of writing, from stav, staf or stab (a stick), on account of the 
squared stick or staff on which Runic records were often made. In Hungarian there is a 
corresponding term, botu , a letter, from dot, a stick. Yet names of this class often rather refer to the. 
entire book, than to the letters of which its records were composed. We get, for instance, our 
term book, from the Danish boch , beach bark, on which writings were made after the stone 
and wood periods had passed away. At a later epoch, again, in the term bog-stav, or book-staff, 
we have the two terms combined. In the Latin term codex (a piece of wood) we have another 
name for a book, also derived from one of its original materials; as also in the Greek biblia, 
from biblos, bark, like the Latin liber, which expresses the name of that kind of bark of which 
the eailiest Italic books were made. Still the anciently established use of solid substances pre¬ 
vailed for a long time, from a kind of prestige—as the most favourite kind of writing material. 
Plutarch tells us that in his time children learned their letters from tablets of wood, in which the 
letters were cut in hollow or in relief. Quintilian also, in speaking of the education of children, 
says that it may be useful to let them have tablets with the letters engraved in hollow, so that 
theii little hands may be able to guide the styles by following the furrow, and so learn by degrees 
how to form them without that assistance; and Plato incidentally suggests the same method. It 
is thus, by industriously gleaning stray grains of evidence from the scattered remnants of ancient 
literature still spared to us, that industrious archaeologists have got together such evidence of the 
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origin and gradual development of almost all the useful arts as furnishes us with a tolerably 
accurate idea of their nature, origin, and eventual progress. Even from the writings of 
St. Jerome, a few words of evidence on the subject in hand have been carefully culled where they 
might have been least expected; they occur in a letter to a bishop of Rome, in which he sends 
advice to a Roman lady, named Lselia, that her little girl Paula should have letters insciibed on 
boxwood or ivory to play with, in order that she may in that way learn the names of them. 

As the knowledge of writing and its uses became more general, it became more and more 
necessary to impart to written documents a portable character; and inscriptions of a precisely 
similar import to those on the walls of the temples and Pyramids were eventually made on thin plates 
of metal, or on the broad leaves of certain plants, and on sheets formed of woven textures, such as 
common linen. Egyptian ingenuity, however, did not fail to provide eventually a more suitable 
material. From a kind of rush growing in the swamps adjacent to the Nile, they detached the 
pellicle found between the flesh and the bark of the thick part of the stalk, and the strips so 
obtained were artificially united till the required breadth of surface was obtained. The sheets 
formed in this manner were pressed till perfectly flat, and then dried in the sun. A thin material 
of great toughness and tolerable whiteness, which could be written upon with ease and expedition, 
was thus produced. This substance was the well-known papyrus, so called from the name of the 
reed or rush from which it was prepared.^ The Egyptian name of this plant was probably papyr 
or pctpeer (the Syrian name being babeer ), to which the Greeks, through whose medium the 

name has been transmitted to us, no doubt added, as was their custom, an euphonious termina¬ 
tion, making it into papyros. In the Egyptian papyrus we have, without doubt, the parent of 

our modern paper, both as to the character of the substance, and also the name. We are thus 

indebted to the ingenious and industrious people of ancient Egypt for the invention both 
of the letters and paper, without which our boasted Printing Press would have been useless. 
The Press itself was, however, far distant in those days of the greatness of Egypt, though the 
principal materials destined to exercise its powers had already been brought into existence; yet, at 
the period under description, the abundance of the new writing material manufactured by the 
Egyptians must have been enormous, though almost entirely for home consumption; and as 
copies on papyrus, of the funereal ritual, were placed in almost every mummy-case, the 
quantity annually consumed in that manner alone, created a sufficient demand to stimulate a 
very extensive production of such writing paper . 

While the Egyptians were thus producing the parent of our modern paper, the nations 
grouped together in central Asia, in the Assyrian empire, having adopted the Egyptian method of 
writing, and modified it to suit their peculiar purposes, or, developed a system of their own, founded 
upon similar principles, were content with slabs of soft clay as a writing material, which, after 
being hardened by baking, were stowed away in record chambers, their aggregate bulk becoming 
enormous, and their numbers, if we are to believe the statements of ancient authors, being almost 
fabulous. The Assyrians, however, notwithstanding the cumbrous nature of. their writing 
materials, were in one respect nearer to the invention of a printing press than the Egyptians had 
ever been, inasmuch as they had positively discovered, and also practised, a method of rapidly 
multiplying their writings. This was effected by engraved seals, consisting of the well-known 
cylinders, and also seals of other forms, from which any number of impressions could be taken. 
Mr. Layard, in his remarkable researches, discovered impressions on clay from such seals, some of 
which appear to have been regal mandates, duplicates of which, thus obtained, were no doubt sent 
to high officers of State and other officials in the various provinces of the empire. This step was 


* The author of the article “Liber,” in Dr. Smith’s Dic¬ 
tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, calls it the papyrus 


tree; but although the plant grows to a considerable height, 
this is evidently a misapplication of the term. 
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almost as near an approach to our present system of printing as that by means of which the first 
block books were produced, the entire pages of which were carved in relief on a slab of wood, 
from which, when blackened with a suitable ink, any number of impressions could be successively 
taken.* But the Assyrian engraved seal, from which impressions in clay could be produced, did 
not possess inherent powers of development in the required direction; and so the Assyrian seals 
and their clay impressions, though approaching the power of the Printing Press, inasmuch as they 
were means of multiplying written documents, made no further progress. 

After the advent of Greek domination in Asia and in Egypt, Grecian learning received 
the greatest aid in its dissemination from the general use of the finely-prepared Egyptian 
papyrus. But, notwithstanding the assistance derived from the use of this excellent writing 
material, and the previous use of the bark of certain trees, especially the inner bark of the 
lime, which was manipulated in a very skilful manner, writings ■ still remained so expensive, that 
we find, according to Diogenes Laertius, that Aristotle, during his residence at Athens, gave 
three Attic talents, equal to £joo of our money, for a copy of the works of Speusippus, a 
disciple of Plato; so that a very active circulation of ideas by means of writing was evidently 
not taking place in Greece at that period, and, in fact, for want of some method of multiplying 
manuscripts cheaply, such a circulation was impossible. 

Shortly afterwards, when the vast empire of Alexander had been broken up into separate 
kingdoms, which fell to the lot of his generals and their descendants,—-just as the great provinces 
of Europe very nearly did to the marshals of Napoleon,—a curious instance relating to the 
importance of papyrus as a writing material occurred. Ptolemy Philadelphus, the Macedonian 
king of Egypt, busy with the extension of the great library he had established at Alexandria, 
became jealous of the celebrity enjoyed by Eumenes, king of Pergamus, as a rival patron of lite¬ 
rature; and in order to impede his further accumulation of manuscripts, issued an edict preventing 
the exportation of Egyptian papyrus. The blow was soon felt at Pergamus; but Eumenes, instead 
of allowing his project to be stopped by this impediment, caused the skins of sheep to be so 
beautifully prepared for writing on, that his scribes scarcely regretted the loss of their supply of 
papyrus ; and the skins prepared in the new and improved manner as a writing material having 
been first manufactured and used at Pergamus, received the name of pergamena,, a term which, 
with but slight corruption, has endured to the present day as pergament and parchment The pre¬ 
paration of these skins, however, was not altogether a novelty in Asia, and Eumenes is only 
entitled to rank as an improver, and not as inventor; for we learn from J osephus how much the 
surprise and admiration of Ptolemy Philadelphus were excited on seeing the sacred Scriptures of 
the Jews, which were written in letters of gold on a roll of skins, so skilfully joined together that 
no seam could be discovered. May not the sight of this magnificent manuscript, amply denoting 
the high estimation in which its contents were held, have had some influence in determining the 
Greco-Egyptian king to cause the execution of that Greek translation now known as the 
Septuagint, which was executed by the order of this prince for the use of the Jews settled at 
Cyrene, who had adopted the Greek language. 

In Greece proper, although it is well known that the Egyptian papyrus was largely introduced, 
it would seem that they still had a material of their own, of similar character, prepared from the 
bark of a tree, as their term for books, or rather scrolls, was bib lion, that is, things of bark, from 
the word biblos , bark, or perhaps, only that kind of bark prepared as a writing material. It is true 
that the papyrus was also a bark; but as papyrus is also mentioned by Greek writers, it is most 
probable that the biblos upon which the Greek term for a book (biblia) is founded, was a native 
manufacture similar to the liber , or prepared inner bark of the lime, which was used in Italy for 
similar purposes, and which , in an analogous manner furnished the Latin language with the per- 
* The Chinese, at a very early period, discovered a method of printing from engraved wood blocks. 
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manent nam P for a book* Or it may be that the ancient name, Ublos, on the importation of the 
superior Egyptian material, was transferred to the foreign manufacture in preference to a opting 
the Egyptian name. It is well known that it is from that term, biblia , the Greek word denoting 
a volume, that we have received the name “ Bible,” by which the volume of the Holy Scriptures is 
designated by the modern nations of Europe. + 

Having now reached the period of Alexander the Great, the middle of the fourth century 
B.C.,—it maybe advantageous to briefly recapitulate the general facts set forth in the present 
endeavour to trace the origin and progress of the art of writing, and of writing materials, and 
deduce from them some kind of estimate of the means they then afforded for the accumulation and 
dissemination of general knowledge. 

Sufficient has been stated to convey to the general reader some idea of the methods of 
recording events in preceding epochs ; and it now becomes necessary to consider . the 
aspect of literary affairs at a period when the works of celebrated authors were transcribed 
for sale, in all probability by professional transcribers. That this state of things had been 
to some extent established in the fourth century before the Christian era, we have seen by 
the purchase of the works of a popular author by Aristotle for three Attic talents.. We have 
next to inquire how far the circulation thus become possible was carried into actual 
operation. But in Greece, Grecianized Asia, and Egypt, we have few data concerning that 
period capable of giving much information in detail upon this interesting point. We have, 
however, seen that public libraries were formed by princes professing themselves patrons 
of literature, and we also learn from ancient authors that discourses were read in public 
places devoted to the instruction of youth in the philosophy and general literature of the age. 
But such readings rather tend to show the impossibility of obtaining books for private study, a 
supposition strengthened by the well-known fact that public events were periodically written on 
a certain portion of the walls of particular temples, as the readiest mode of imparting information 
to the people; these records being the ephemera so frequently referred to by Greek authors, 
Demosthenes appears to allude to them when speaking of walls whitened for the purpose of public 
notices and temporary records, and they were described by Suidas under the name of Asogtoya. 
Portions of these inscriptions were doubtless extracted and written upon sheets of prepared 
bark, or linen, for preservation in the public records; while the more important events were 
subsequently engraved on marble tablets, similar to the celebrated Parian marbles in the Arundel 
collection, the form of the old monumental stone records being still venerated. There were also the 
popular records, $r}y.b<nct ypd.fxy.otTa,, of which the State took charge, relating, no doubt, to 
marriages, births, and deaths; while private pedigrees, tracing descents to epochs of fabulous 
antiquity, were very generally kept by private families of the wealthy classes. 

All this presupposes a period of, some literary activity, and the existence—limited no doubt— 
of a reading public. The existence of a reading public may indeed be traced to a much earlier 
period among the Greeks.- Peisistratus, the first tyrant, and at the same time the first civilizer of 
the Athenians, founded a library in Athens 600 years before the Christian era, and near 300 before 
the birth of Alexander the Great. J It was, in fact, to this remarkable man that we are, perhaps, 
indebted for the possession of the poems of Homer, for he it was who first collected and reduced 

* Which has reached us in our terms library, librarian, J The native Egyptian princes, even as early as Sesostris, 

appear to have made collections of records, either engraved 

+ In treatises concerning ancient Greek MSS., the word on stone or written in hieroglyphic on papyrus ; and Lord 

Ublos (/3i %\oq) is frequently described as the Egyptian name Lyndsay has given a veiy interesting account of an apart- 

of the papyrus plant ; but there is every reason to believe, ment in the palace at Thebes, in which it is said that the 

as before stated, that the Egyptian name for that plant was supposed books of Thoth were preserved. This and the 

j>aj>yr, or babyr, and that the term biblos is a native Greek record chambers of Assyria, filled with inscribed bricks, may 
term for the bark of some native tree. be deemed the first libraries on record. 
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them to a regular written text; without which they might now, like other literary works of 
antiquity, only exist in a few'disjointed fragments. The scroll containing the text of this noble 
groundwork of Greek poetry no doubt formed a principal feature in the library of Peisistratus. 
What other monuments of early literature now lost, he brought together, which have since 
perished, it is impossible to guess. Among them may have been the rude dramas of Thespis, which 
were as much the first parents of dramatic composition as the Iliad was of epic poetry; at all 
events, the collection was thought sufficiently precious to be carried off to Persia by Xerxes 
after his invasion of Greece, if we are to believe Gellius, who further states that it afterwards fell 
into the possession of Seleucus when he became king of Syria. Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, 
appears to have founded a library some time after that of Peisistratus, about 500 B.C., and Euclid 
the geometrician, Euripides the tragic poet, and Aristotle, had all fine collections of books, that of 
Aristotle eventually finding its way to the great library of the Ptolemies at Alexandria, after which 
period both public and private collections became much more general. But although stationary 
libraries were thus established, the great expense of books, and the difficulties of transit, probably 
prevented anything like a regular circulation of manuscripts, though from the reign of Alexander 
the Great to the subjection of Greece and great part of the Macedonian empire to the power of 
Rome,—a period exceeding two centuries in duration,—the general advance of literature in 
consequence of the increased practice of the perfected art of writing, and the invention of 
conveniently portable materials for writing, was very rapid and striking; and it was during this 
period that the schools of Athens and Alexandria became great and active centres of learning. It 
is, however, in Rome that we shall find the first traces of such popular literature as we have in 
view when speaking of the Printing Press. 
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I N order to appreciate the nature of the early growth of popular Roman literature, we must retrace 
our steps for an instant. The earliest written annals of Rome distinctly spoken of by ancient 
authors are those kept by the High Pontiff] the Pontifex Maximus, assisted by his four colleagues 
to the year of Rome 453, and afterwards by the new pontiffs created under the Ogulnian law. 
These records were the true sources of early Roman history, whether they were disfigured by 
hierarchic or patrician views, being, of course, open to discussion. Similar records of family 
affairs were also kept by private families. The national Annals of the Pontiffs having become 
a kind of popular history, were subsequently versified by Attius, Ennius, and others. As being 
executed under the supervision of the High Pontiff, they were called the Great Annals, certainly 
not on account of their extent; for Cicero says, in his “ Orator/' that those of each year, being 
finally collected by the Pontiff, were written upon a white tablet, and placed in a room in his house 
accessible to the public. Here, however, is an indisputable example of the establishment of a 
national Gazette or State Chronicle, though only annually communicated to the public by means of a 
written document; and moreover the public had to go to their newspaper—it did not come to 
them, and was only to be seen at “ the Office.’' The meagreness of this record appears to have 
been even greater than we can well imagine; for Livy, in transcribing the annals for the 
years 390 and 391, only found the words, “ In this and the following year a pestilence prevailed 
(“ Et hoc, et in sequenti anno pestilentia fuit”). Eclipses are, however correctly and constantly 
stated in these, as in the Egyptian and Chifiese records, which is a sort of guarantee for their 
general accuracy as far as they go, notwithstanding the occasional insertion of supernatural events 
of very extraordinary character. It was in this repertorium, in fact, that Livy found those 
showers of blood and other similar phenomena, which he never omitted an opportunity of repeating. 
Records of marriages, funeral orations, acquisitions of property, holding of public offices, &c., 
were kept in the tablinum, or receptacle for tablets. 

It was from Annals bald of real facts, but rich in supernatural wonders, that Virgil 
drew the chief material for his yEneid, and Ovid for his Fasti. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
also refers to the accounts of prodigies that might be read in these sacred tablets; and 
Pliny no doubt refers to the same ancient Annals when speaking of information obtained 
qx antiquissimis Annalibus. Their excessive bareness no doubt decreased with the growing 
greatness of Rome, even to the extent of insertion being made of the merest gossip, as Pliny 
quotes from that source the following idle story :—“ At the siege of Casilinum by Hannibal, a rat 
was sold for two hundred denarii, and the seller died of hunger, while the buyer survived. 

Such bits of gossip as this no doubt amused the annual visitors to the Pontiff s antechamber 
when they went to read the year’s news ; and that they equally relished the account of prodigies there 
can be little doubt, and believed them also; especially as coming from such an authority; for we find 
the cultivated author Floras, when repeating the prodigies of the Annals in his Roman history, gravely 
saying “ they would pass for fables were they not in the Annals. There can be but little doubt 
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that -these records escaped the burning of Rome by the Gauls, and did not perish, as carelessly 
stated by Livy, who evidently transcribed the passage from some ill-informed writer ; for he 
himself speaks of them as in actual existence in other passages of his history; while Ovid and other 
writers of the Augustan age still more distinctly allude to them. It is even probable that they 
were still in existence at a very late period of the Empire, though it is true that many valuable 
records perished in the great conflagration which took place in the reign of Vespasian. 

Among the examples of partial colouring infused by the Patrician party in charge of the Annals . 
may be mentioned the fact, that, while it was announced to the people, in the selected portion 
prepared for their use, that the gold carried off by the Gauls was reconquered by Camillus, 
Suetonius, who was secretary to Hadrian, and had access to more private records, found that the gold 
was not so reconquered, but that the Gauls successfully carried off the whole of the treasure. 

Such an annuary as that described must have ceased to satisfy the Roman people during the 
active period preceding the close of the republic, and there is every reason to believe that Julius 
Caesar, bidding for popularity in his first consulate, in the year of Rome 694, made at one blow a 
most sweeping reform in this matter, causing the proceedings of the Senate to be published Daily,— 

“ a heavy blow and great discouragement ” to the old conservative system of Patrician influence, 
and a signal triumph for Democracy. That the Patrician party “ cooked ” the portion of the 
Annals rendered public, there can be no doubt; for while Tacitus and Pliny found from unpublished 
sources that Rome really surrendered to Porsenna, the portion of the Annals subsequently published 
denied it. Suetonius relates that Caesar and his coadjutor Bibulus were very active during their 
consulate in publishing reports of the daily Acts of the Senate; and further informs us that these 
reports were taken down by trained writers, who were called tabularii, or inscribers of tablets, and 
also scribae. They were also known by the more distinctly definite term of logographi, or writers of 
the discourses—in fact, “ Reporters.” 

These Reporters were probably only rapid writers, using the ordinary characters. The reports 
thus taken of the Acts of the Senate were revised and edited by a senator appointed to that duty 
before they were published by means of the exposure of the official tablets upon which they were 
finally inscribed. It is possible that to this period may also be assigned the first regular trans¬ 
mission of such reports to the provinces. 

Cicero, it would appear, was the first to adopt abbreviated forms of writing for the purposes of 
“reporting”; for Plutarch informs us that during his consulship he dispersed about the senate-house 
several expert writers, whom he had taught to make use of certain figures which by a few brief 
signs expressed many words.* Other similar systems, no doubt, came rapidly into use, as well as 
various kinds of “ cipher,” used merely for secrecy; for we find Ovid applauding Caesars habit of 
writing his letters in a kind of character which could not be understood by his enemies. That 
systems of stenography came into general use for certain purposes, and that the methods were very 
effective, we may infer from a passage in Horace, who, when addressing a short-hand writer, says, 
“You write in such a manner that you will have no occasion in four whole years to ask for another 
sheet of parchmentwhile Dion Cassius ascribes especially to Maecenas “ a very estimable 
invention,” namely, the use of characters called Notae, by the hel ]3 of which a scribe could write 
as fast as a man could speak; but this system was, in all probability, only a modification of Cicero’s 
method. 

That not only the regular publication, but also the circulation, of a diary containing the Acts 

* The method of Cicero became known as the Tyronean taining most of the Tyronean abbreviations. Those young 

system, after the name of Tyro, a freedman, who was one soldiers who could write by notes (notes) were employed in 

of his most expert writers; and this so-called Tyronean keeping the accounts of each legion, and a record of events 

system has come down to our times. There is in the British connected with it, such writers being known as librarius 

Museum a MS. (of about the 10th or 1 ith century) con- legionis , or more briefly, actuarii , .or actar.iL 

F 
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of the Senate, and many other events of more or less interest, including even private matters, 
was established in Rome about the time of Caesar, and most probably through his influence, 
there can be no doubt; and it would seem that such publications had much the form of a 
modern newspaper, though the “ Press,” literally speaking, had no existence. Of this fact many 
and various evidences exist; among others, the letters of Celius Rufus to Cicero, when the 
latter was in Asia. Celius was a dashing young man of fashion, and luxurious idler, who could 
yet write a capital letter to his friend Cicero, filled with all the chit-chat of the great city, 
from the little political treacheries, and the last private scandal, down to the faulty training of 
the favourite gladiator, besides much interesting general information. In a letter of that kind 
he tells Cicero that he sends him this budget as a journal of Roman matters, and that he is 
indebted for some of his facts to the compilations of Chrestes, who would seem to have been an 
editor on the staff of the Roman Diurnal, or possibly the publisher of a separate compilation 
of light gossip. Cicero, having received from Celius an account of the scandalous affair of 
Ocella, replies, “ I find nothing about it in the Acta,” evidently showing that he regularly 
received the “ Acta,” in which he evidently expected to find all gossip and scandal of that kind 
alluded to. We further learn, from the letters and satires of Juvenal, that marriages and divorces 
were so published. Writing from Laodicea to his friend Atticus, Cicero says, “ I have the 
‘ Acta of the City’ up to the Nones of March;” and writing from Rome to Cornificius, he 
says, “ Of course they send you the ‘ Acta ’ of the City.” The copies of the Acta thus circulated, 
if only copied day by day by the freedmen, or educated slaves in the families of public men, 
and sent regularly to their friends, were yet very near to what we term newspapers, with the 
exception of being written instead of printed. We have also seen that organized transcription was 
capable of great rapidity of execution, of which we shall obtain additional evidences as we proceed. 

During the Dictatorship of Caesar the publication of the daily Acts of the Senate had become 
established, yet there were frequently secret sittings, at which senators replaced the public 
tachygraphers in executing the reports of the Acta Diurna; and, indeed, previously to that period 
the whole of the sittings of the Senate may be said to have been secret, and those passages in the 
Annals which were made public were often falsified to suit the Patrician policy of the moment. 
It may, therefore, have been only an increased degree of publicity imparted to the Debates which 
Suetonius attributes to Caesar, as M. Le Clerc has suggested in his treatise on the Annals of the 
Pontiffs ; for many authorities might be cited to the effect that “ daily ” reports partially superseded 
the annual ones as early as the year of Rome 623 (b.c. 131), when the influence of the Gracchi 
caused a vast increase of democratic power in the State, under the influence of which more copious 
records of the Acts of the Senate would necessarily be called for. Sempronius Asellio, for instance, 
in a passage preserved by Aulus Gellius, complains that “ the ‘ Annals only indicate the fact, and 
the year of the fact, as those who write a diamum, which the Greeks call ephemendes ; it is not, 
however, enough to say that a thing has been done, but it should also be told by what means. 
This passage, written at the time of the siege of Numantia, and during the democratic influence of 
the Gracchi, appears to support the idea that some reform of the old dry method of keeping the 
Annals took place at that period. 

But whether Caesar founded, or only perfected and extended in a more practical form, the 
dissemination of public and private news, it is certain that he well knew how to avail himself 
of this species of publicity. Dion Cassius (as an example) informs us, that he caused it to be 
published in the Diurnal of the feast of the Lupercal, that he had refused the crown ; to which 
Cicero also alludes in his second Philippic, when accusing Antony; and he evidently wished 
to have it understood that Antony had been the active agent in sending this little matter of 
Caesarean magnanimity for publication in the Diurnal, as he says, speaking of Antony, “ He has 
dared to place in the fastis ‘ Marcus Antonins, Consul, has offered the royalty , by order of the 
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people , to Ceesar , Perpetual Dictator , Ccesar has not accepted itl ” It is probable, however, that 

Cicero may, in this instance, judging from his indignant tone, refer to an insertion of this fact 
in the Lupercalian kalendar, as polluting the records of a religious institution with allusions 
to vulgar political intrigues. However this may be, there can be no doubt that Cassar found means 
to turn to political account his command of the matter published in the Acta Diurna; for Cicero 
complains also, though not with the rancour which characterizes his denunciation of the conduct 
of Antony, that his name was used to give colour to a senatus consultum at which he was not 
present, and which was no senatus consultum at all, being held at Caesar’s own house. He goes 
on to say, in a somewhat bantering strain, “ I receive letters from princes of foreign states 
thanking me for the part I have taken in making them kings, while I did not even know that 
there were such persons in the world; Csesar and his friends having evidently turned to good 
account the respectable name of Cicero as that of an adviser in the matters alluded to.* 

That it was not only the Acts of the Senate, but also the principal events occurring in Rome, 
that were published by Csesar in the Diurna, may be fairly inferred from the passage in Suetonius 
previously referred to, which runs thus :—“ Having become Consul, he introduced, for the first 
time, the custom of arranging and publishing the daily Acts of the Senate, and the People.”! 
And thus, among other claims of Csesar upon the gratitude of succeeding generations, that of the 
founder of newspapers + must, it seems, be added ; for that this diary of events was actually a 
kind of newspaper has been plainly shown by contemporary authorities. 

In the reign of Augustus the publication of the daily Acts of the Senate was discontinued 
by order of the Emperor; that of the more popular portion of the Acta Diurna being allowed to 
continue, probably under a secret though severe censorship. But influential persons were still able 
to turn this channel of public information to their own public or private account; for as Dion Cassius 
states, the pride of Livia suggested to her the idea of causing the names of all who had been 
admitted to the honour of an interview at her morning receptions to be inserted in the Acta 
Diurna. 

Under Tiberius the Senatorial Acta were still suppressed as in the reign of Augustus, and the 
censorship of the popular portion of the Acta became open and direct; insomuch that Dion 
Cassius says he only allowed what he pleased to be published. Under Nero, who (in spite of his 
historically bad name) was the hero of the people, the Acts of the Senate were again made public; 
and that the character of the Diarium Romanum of that day was not very different from that of the 
Italian Diario Romano of the present time, as regards its newspaper form, we have the incidental 
passage in Seneca to prove, who, speaking of a man making useless mysteries, and being over 
discreet without any occasion, says he is like one “ who should read you a passage of the public 
Diurnal close to your ear as a secret.” 

After another period of suspension, the Acts of the Senate appeared again, with the other news 
of the day, under Domitian ; thus the two emperors with the blackest historical names for tyranny 
were both conspicuous as friends of publicity in regard to the transactions of the Government. 
After the reign of Domitian, the Acta were continuously published till the end of the Empire, 
and the means of circulation appear to have become more and more extensive and active. Tacitus 
calls these publications,—for publications they seem to have been in the fullest sense of the 


* Cicero, when himself in power, knew well how to make 
use of the publicity thus given to the Acts of the Senate, 
and during the Catiline conspiracy caused the Acts to be 
revised by senators only, sending copies of the Acts, thus 
revised by his own party, to all parts of Italy and the foreign 
provinces. 

t In this term ada we have the corresponding term to that 


of “Acts of the Apostles,” our Acts of Parliament, &c. The 
Romans had also, after this period, another class of Acts, 
the acta militaria, of which Vegetius speaks, saying, “Inito 
honore, primus omnium instituit, ut tarn senatus, quam 
populi diurna acta.” 

f The originals of these Acta Diurna were- preserved 
among the records of the Government. 
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term,—the daily Acts of the City (diurna Ur bis Acta); and tells us, moreover, that there were 
subscribers to them in the provinces* and even in the most distant armies, where a single copy 
was sometimes read aloud to several assembled legions in succession. We also learn, incidentally, 
that the Acta contained, in addition to other news, all that related to public edifices, especially 
circuses and theatres. 

That the office of senatorial revision of the Acta was still held to be an honourable one, even 
after its importance had partially ceased, we may gather from Spartianus, who informs us 
that Hadrian was appointed to this office by Trajan. But the editorial power of these honorary 
functionaries may, perhaps, not have had anything to do with the general Acta Diurna of the City, but 
only with the transactions of the Senate. We find, however, in the reign of Commodus, as described 
by Lampridius, that the Emperor took an especial delight in causing an account of all his most 
ridiculous and^cruel eccentricities to be published in the Diurna ; and Vopiscus states, in his life 
of Probus, that his historical writings were composed chiefly from the Diurnals of the Senate 
and People. 

After the establishment of Christianity, there is reason to believe that the Bishops of Rome 
issued Acta Diurna, and that the letter of St. Augustine (No. 213) may be considered a copy of 
the ecclesiastical Acta of Hippone for the 26th of September of the year 426. 

A vast number of passages from ancient writings might be cited to prove still more clearly 
the activity and energy of the Roman mind, that found means to disseminate pretty freely the 
political and private news of the day, without the intervention of that ingenious piece of mechanism 
which we designate “ the Press.” 

In the matter of books the same may be said, and it has been urged by a modern writer, 
M. Gereau, that books were even more cheaply furnished to Roman purchasers than to the book- 
buyers of our day. 

But if Roman books were in reality cheaper than ours, they certainly cannot be said to have 
been so plentiful; nevertheless, that they were occasionally more abundant than required is 
sufficiently proved by the existence of Roman proverbs regarding the uses that such surplus copies 
might be put to, in the shape of “ wrapping up butter or lining trunks.” It is certain, at any rate, 
that books were much more plentiful in Roman than in Mediaeval times, owing, probably, to a 
greater and more freely exercised intellectual activity in the great centres of Roman civilization. 

Already, in the reign of Augustus, and probably a century earlier, the “ publishing business ” 
had become an extensive and lucrative branch of trade in Rome; and Atticus, Dorus, and 
Triphon, whose names are well known to classical readers as the Longmans, Murrays, and 
Simpkins of their day, maybe supposed to have issued what we should call “large editions” of their 
authors' works, or their calling could not have been so important or lucrative as we know that it 
was. It may indeed be fairly inferred, from numberless passages scattered through the various 
classes of ancient literature still extant, that Roman authors addressed an immense public. With 
the exception of the city of Rome itself, however, it was, perhaps, rather a widely-spread, 
than a densely numerous one; and it was to the vastly extensive influence of Roman authorship, 
considered from this point of view, that Ovid and Propertiusf in all probability alluded, when they 
spoke of their works being known all over the world—as when Ovid, in his Tristia,t threatens to 
make his plaint heard “ as far as the earth extends.” 

Considerable luxury was displayed by Roman publishers in the “getting up ” of the books, 
which, in the time of Augustus, were still in the form of scrolls. These had a roller of 
ivory or wood fixed to each end ; so that, as fast as read, the read portion could be wound round 
the roller at the beginning of the scroll. These rollers were often very richly ornamented; and 


* Annals, xvi. 22. 


f Prop., ii. 18, and elsewhere. 


J iv. 9 and ro. 
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Ovid alludes, not only to the purple charta , or papyrus, upon which highly-prized works were 
written, but also to the tinging of them with a delicate oil drawn from cedar-wood, which was 
supposed to preserve them from decay. He also speaks of elaborate titles, beautifully written in 
red ink,—a style of book decoration which preceded the illuminations of the Mediaeval era. This 
passage occurs in his first elegy, “Ad librum.” Horace also has devoted a poem to the “Book,” and 
in the course of the Epistle, and in other passages of his poems, some very interesting particulars 
occur. For instance, we learn that authorship was not an unprofitable profession, as he assures us 
that a successful poem brought, not only fame, but profit to the author. He would seem also to 
allude in some way to the extreme cheapness at which books were published, when he complains, 
with a fine-gentleman air of disgust, that his poems are in the hands of the “ vulgar.” Yet it is well 
known that a certain degree of scarcity of papyrus existed in the early part of the reign of Augustus, 
or, at all events, in the immediately preceding period, for “palimpsests” already existed in the time 
of Horace, who tells us of old writings being scraped off to be replaced by new matter. Cicero, 
also, praises his friend Trebatius for being'so economical as to write to him on palimpsest papyrus, 
but, with a true bibliophilist feeling, wonders “ what those writings could have been which were 
considered of less importance than a letter.” We learn, more especially from Horace, that the Sosii 
were the leading Roman publishers of his time; and it is clear that they must have had a very large 
staff of copyists at work, to enable them to keep up such a stock of popular works as Horace and 
other authors describe, as being constantly on sale at their establishment. 

No doubt the luxury of reading extended itself as rapidly as the other luxuries of the Empire, 
and means for supplying the increased demand for the works of popular authors must have been 
as rapidly devised. This demand immediately led to larger importations of Egyptian papyrus, 
termed charta by the Romans ; and, to create a sufficient supply, the new African province increased 
both the quantity and the quality of this excellent writing-paper. In short, it is evident that books 
were then produced in great numbers, as we find Martial exclaiming, “ Every one has me in his 
pocket, every one has me in his hand.”* The vastness of the Empire, and the feeling that, even 
among the burning recesses of Asia, or the misty wilds of N orthern Germany, some Roman official 
possessed a copy of his works, perhaps led to this somewhat vainglorious assertion. Yet no doubt 
very large editions were sold, and at a price that is astonishing, when we consider that each copy 
was written by hand. It has been thought that the custom which prevailed in Rome of reading the 
works of popular authors at the public baths and in the libraries and porticos, tends to show that 
the literary demand exceeded the supply of books ; but this is not necessarily the inference to be 
drawn from that fact. For instance, the reading of Mr. Dickens’s “ Christmas Carol ” at St. Martin’s 
Hall is surely no sign that a sufficient supply of this book has not been published : it is the desire 
to see the author himself, and to hear a work effectively read, as a relaxation and in com¬ 
pany, instead of perusing it in a dull study private, that has a great deal to do with such 
readings. There is also another consideration. In Rome, this may have been a habit partly 
arising from the natural vanity of authorship, and was sometimes, perhaps, a mode of advertisement 
adopted by Roman publishers. That it not unfrequently arose from an author’s vanity, we may 
assume from what Juvenal says of the flocks of people that rushed to hear “the sweet voice of 
Statius,” when he publicly recited his “ Thebaid ; ” adding that the boisterous applause might yet 
not prevent him from starving ; an allusion to the gratuitous nature of those entertainments. 
The custom may also be looked upon as the continuation of an ancient one, which prevailed in the 
infancy of literature, when the Greek philosophers recited their dogmas and instructed their pupils 
in the public places set apart for such purposes. So that, in short, the existence of public recitals 
does not afford any proof, that even in the reigns of the first emperors the supply of books was 


# 8th book of Epigrams, No. 61. 
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insufficient. It must also be taken into consideration that the accomplishments of reading and 
writing were still to a great extent confined to the wealthy classes, with the exception of such slaves 
as were regularly trained to be readers and writers, as to any other art ministering to the comforts 
and luxuries of their masters. The public recitals were, in fact, addressed, to a very great extent, 
to the populace—to those who could only enjoy the pleasures of poetry by recitals; just as the 
populace of Naples, at the present day, listen to their improvisatori; and are as critical concerning 
the true poetic qualities of their illiterate bard, as are those more educated classes, whom poets 
address through the medium of books. 

In speaking of the spread of literature in the Roman world, it should be stated that 
Roman ladies occupied a very much higher social position than that held by the wives of the most 
eminent citizens among the Greeks; and we find, from various detached passages scattered 
through the works of ancient writers, that they must have been almost as well supplied with the 
current literature of the day as if they had subscribed to the establishment of a Roman Mudie. 
We find also that a special class of slaves was educated 'for the express purpose of reading aloud 
to them as they reclined at their meals or sat at their embroidery. 

Roman writers were both numerous and voluminous. Dionysius of Halicarnassus speaks of 
“thousands” of writers on the subject of Roman history alone; and there yet appears to have 
been no difficulty in procuring the works of Roman authors at moderate prices. It is evident, 
therefore, that some well-organized method of multiplying copies must have been established, 
almost as effective as the Printing Press itself.* 

As to the precise numbers of any popular works which were executed in manuscript, we may 
obtain some information from the fact that Augustus confiscated above 2,000 copies of the pseudo 
Sibylline books ; and many works of a more popular kind must have been issued to a much 
greater extent. A passage in Pliny also throws a stray gleam of light upon the number of copies 
that constituted an edition of a Roman book, when he tells us that Regulus, who composed an 
oration on the death of his son, caused a thousand copies of it to be made for circulation in the 
provinces,f independently, as it would seem, of the number produced for Rome itself. Verses of 
the chief Roman poets were read aloud in the public schools; and Persius relates that it was one 
of the ambitions of his cotemporary poets to have their verses selected as examples to be read in 
such a manner; for which purpose alone a very large number of copies must have been required. 
The Emperor Nero insured the execution of a very large edition of his own verses by “com¬ 
manding ” that they should be given to schoolboys as examples. 

The beginnings of the “book trade” in Rome had already developed themselves as early as 
the close of the Republic and the earliest period of the Empire ; but the earlier booksellers were at 
first mere dealers in second-hand wares, buyers of small lots of books after the decease of collectors, 
or from the young spendthrift, who carried to them the contents of the librarium and tabularium 
which he had inherited ; or, purchasers of Greek MSS. from itinerant merchants. Copies of the 
works of authors in repute were at that time principally executed in private families, in most 
of which a certain number of slaves were trained to that kind of work, their sole occupation being 
to transcribe rare books, and to look after the collection, (which, if we may judge by the libraries 
preserved in lava at Herculaneum, was seldom very large,) when not occupied in reading 
aloud, as previously stated, to the assembled members of the family. 

These remarks are not mere guesses at the truth, but a description of actual facts, as we learn 
them from the correspondence of one of the greatest lovers of books, and most pertinacious 
collectors of his time. The letters of this Roman bibliophilist, Atticus (that Pomponius Atticus who 
was the schoolfellow and attached friend of Cicero), are indeed full of curious information concerning 


* See Geieau, “ Les Livres dans l’Antiquitd’ 


t In exemplaria transcripta mille. 
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the tone of literary thought and the general literature of the time. In order to carry out more 
completely, and on a larger scale, the arrangements adopted in every educated Roman family for 
procuring and preserving books, he trained a large number of slaves to the especial duty of 
transcribing alone, and by this means it is easy to conceive that work of the kind might be very 
rapidly got through, especially with proper organization. Let us imagine such a staff of trained 
slaves at work for a publisher instead of a private collector, in which case, a number of copies 
of the same book being required, the work might be carried on still more advantageously. It may 
be supposed, for example, that 5 readers were each separately reading to 100* trained writers, in 
different apartments ; by which means 500 copies of a short poem, or small book of poems, could 
be produced in one day; f each rapid writer being able, in less than 12 hours, to produce 
a copy of a poem equal in extent to Tennyson’s “ Enoch Arden,” and its accompanying poems. 
The cost of a poem so produced would be almost as small as a similar work produced by the 
boasted powers of the Press, before the modern appliance of steam power, as may be approximately 
estimated in this way :—The food of a slave was, 1 Roman pound of a kind of common corn called 
far , (perhaps an abbreviation, of farina,) with a small modicum of wine; to which must be added 
the due portion of the monthly sextarius of oil, and 1 modius of salt Such were the rations 
allowed by Horace to his slaves. The sustenance of a slave on this allowance would not 
cost much more than a sestertius and a half per day, which may be roughly calculated as equivalent 
to about 2 \d. of our money. £ To this must be added the value of the charta , or papyrus, perhaps 
another sestertius, if of the common kind; so that with the finishing and rolling the cost price 
of the “ Book” would be about 6 d. 

Thus slave labour was the Printing Press of the Romans; and a very effective one it was; 
for we shall find in the Middle Ages, when slaves had disappeared, and the monks, with such 
organization of labour as they could establish in the monasteries, were the only transcribers, books 
became both very rare and extravagantly dear. Another element in the cheapness of Roman 
books was the continually increasing abundance of papyrus, the common kinds of which were 
sold at what would now seem almost nominal prices. So abundant was it, that a coarse kind was 
made expressly for “ play-bills,” and thence called Amphitheatrica ; while a still coarser kind, made 
for the use of retail dealers in wrapping up small articles, was termed Emporetica, as being 
manufactured expressly for the emporia. At the same time, improvements had progressed towards 
perfection as well as cheapness; expensive kinds being produced for the wealthy, which were 
distinguished by different “ snowy ” names, indicating various degrees of whiteness, a quality in 
which the best papyrus must have rivalled our best modern papers. 

Martial gives us, incidentally, in his Epigrams, some positive information as to the “ selling 
price ” of his works, which corresponds pretty accurately with tire calculations risked in a preceding 
paragraph. He tells us that the first book of his Epigrams, not a very scanty volume, was 
to be had for 6 sestertii, something less than a shilling; and in a most elegant case or binding 
for 5 denarii, about three shillings. This last kind of cover was, doubtless, the “ mantle of purple,” 
{fiurpurea toga , as he sometimes calls it,) the external case of purple vellum or charta, with finely 
carved knobs for the rollers, and a title written in minium ; and, perhaps, further embellished with 
a portrait § of the author. Such were the attractions which tempted the book collector in his day, 
when the bookshops of the Argiletum and the Vicus Scandalarius displayed their wares in the most 
inviting forms ; and the columns of their tabernm were covered with finely emblazoned notices of 

* It is not unreasonable to suppose that 500 slaves might copy the whole of his second book of Epigrams ; but we 

be thus employed, as slaves could be kept so cheaply, that must allow for poetical exaggeration, 

wealthy families (land-owners) counted their slaves by thou- f The sestertius is often calculated as 2 d. of our 

sands rather than hundreds. money. 

t Martial distinctly says that it took only one hour to § Seneca de Tranq., An. ix. Martial, xiv. 186. 
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the last works of the favourite poet. His thirteenth book, Martial informs us, sold for only 4 ses¬ 
terces (8 d.); and he says that half that price would leave a fair profit.* He may, however, 
have formed a very low estimate of the rights of the publisher in that respect, and evidently was 
not contented with his own share. Indeed, unless he had some other means of income, he 
could not have lived upon his literary labours, as it has been computed that he only received 
about ^200 in our money for the whole of his Epigrams; which, instead of being a sum to pay 
for the work of a life, seems a very small sum for a single year’s income of a man of literary 
eminence, and leads one to suppose that some miscalculation must have been made, as nothing 
can well be more intricate than the Roman method of expressing large sums in sestertii. Poets, 
too, have always pleaded poverty, except such aristocratic ones as he who played the noble 
poet, in the fashion of flinging the honorarium for one of his first poems (f&oo), to a needy friend, 
but eventually grew to like the " filthy lucre” arising from his works as well as any other poet, 
and even to haggle about price with as much earnestness. But to return to the production 
of books in the Roman period, when that idol of modern times—the Printing Press—was not in 
existence it may be safely stated that books were manufactured with an abundance that amounted 
sometimes to superfluity; for both Horace and Martial tell us that larger editions were often printed 
than could be got rid of, bringing about that plague of the modern publishing craft, “large 
remainders,” for which, however, as satirically hinted by the poet, there was always the resource of 

selling the unread verses, “ to wrap up pastry and spices. 

It has been urged that works written from dictation are generally full of blunders; and we 
may, perhaps, refer the various incorrect readings in the copies of the literary works of antiquity 
which have come down to us to this very cause, and to the errors of the very first-issued copies, 
rather than to the carelessness or ignorance of more recent transcribers m the so-called dar ages. 
However this may be, the boasted productions of the Printing Press itself are not always free from 
errors, and sometimes very ridiculous ones, as when the well-known line of a recent English poet, 

“Like dewdrops upon fresh-blown roses,” 


was made, by the awkward change of a single letter, to read as follows : 

“Like dewdrops upon fresh-blown Tzosesj 

or in the laughable mistake that occurred, not very long ago, m a ponderous volume of 
Sir Archibald Alison’s stately history, where, in describing the pall-bearers at the funeral of 
the Duke of Wellington, the fourth being Sir Peregrine Maitland, that personage, by a temporary 
association of ideas in the mind of the compositor, was transformed into Sir 
s0 it stands in a certain number of copies to the present day, as any one curious in 
mav very easily prove by reference to the fine large imperial octavo volume in question. 

We must not however, thus illustrate the blunderings of our vaunted Press without suggesting 
at lea^^ example of thl ridiculous mistakes that but too frequency occurred in the execution 
of manuscript works by Greek and Roman transcribers and their followers. Let us take 
eLor"ed by Dindorf in the works of Pausanias, after it had been continued by transcriber 
T . L. „ n pvistincr copy was found without it In the passage in question, Pausanias 

JmadTtotay that the Sibyls mother was a goddess, but that her father was a whale-eater,- 
is made to say t y re-read by successive generations, and nobody 

^^ ™ su pp Hed - Dindorf ' 

bothered himself about the dietary of the whak eater ^ propensities of 


* Epig. xiii. 3 - 
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to be conveyed, which he did not find expressed in the whale-eating habits of the father. 
He therefore examined the term very carefully, and comparing it with every word of similar 
sound and spelling that he could find, eventually discovered that Homer distinguished the gods 
as not being bread-eaters , that is, not requiring the common sustenance of humanity, while the 
father of the sibyl, being a mortal, was an eater of bread; and it therefore became evident that 

(Tirotpayoio should have appeared in the defective text instead of Se xyrocpayoto. 

The form of books at this period was not, as with us, a series of square leaves sewn together 
at the back, but invariably a roll, as we find from the contents of the exhumed library at Hercu¬ 
laneum, and from representations of books in Pompeian paintings and other monuments. Most of 
the rolls discovered were written on papyrus ; but the ancient Latin name for a book, liber (bark), 
was founded upon the material which was used for that purpose before the introduction of the 
more convenient Egyptian material. The Greek term, biblia , was also the name of a kind of 
bark used for the same purpose; we have adopted both words, the former in our terms, library , 
librarian , &c., and the latter in the name commonly given to the “ Book” of the Holy Scriptures, 
Bible , also in such terms as bibliography , bibliomania, &c., the French having preserved the Roman 
name of the book itself in their livre, while in their equivalent for our library , they adopt the 
Greek basis, of which they form bibliotheque. It is supposed that the square form of book began to 
prevail in Rome, in imitation of the tablets used for private memoranda, which were, at first, 
waxed plates of metal, within a cover more or less richly decorated, and protected by raised edges, 
so that the inscriptions scratched in the wax on the opposite faces of the two tablets by the stylus 
could not touch each other when the covers were closed. These tablets were, at a later period, 
displaced by leaves of vellum, sometimes of different colours, to the number of five or six. Such 
tablets within richly carved ivory covers were, during the period of the Eastern Empire, presented 
to consuls or other high functionaries on their nomination to Office, of which they were, when of the 
official kind, considered as the badge. Eventually it became customary for private persons to present 
each other with tablets, often with complimentary poems ready written on the leaves of vellum, 
the covers naturally becoming objects for decorative embellishment. Small books of poems 
may have been prepared for sale in the same way, as the old rolled form, even when finished 
off with ivory or gold balls at the ends of the roller, did not afford such scope for decoration 
as the pair of “ panels ” which enclosed and protected the tablets. This form of book probably 
arose in the East, shortly before the removal of the capital to Constantinople, as the name, by 
which tablets of that kind were distinguished, was the Greek term diptych. The facilities for 
executing decorations and illustrations on pages which remained flat instead of being rolled, is 
another reason which may have induced transcribers and ornamenters of books to adopt the new 
style. The period which may be assigned for the general adoption of the square form for certain 
books, which were at first distinguished as libri quadratic was probably not earlier than the fourth 
century There is a copy of Virgil in the Vatican library, which may be considered one of the 
oldest existing monuments of a book in this form. It has been assigned by some to the reign of 
Septimius Severus, but more probably belongs to the age of Constantine, At any rate it is a relic 
of Roman handicraft, when the language of Virgil was still the language of Rome, as shown by the 
costumes and all the accessories of the illustrations, which were evidently executed when Roman 
dress and manners still prevailed in Italy. 

Many very interesting particulars might be brought together in this place, regarding the books 
of the latter period of the Roman empire; but this is not a treatise on manuscript books, and I am, 
therefore, compelled to press forward towards other changes in what may be termed the mechanism 
of literature—changes which had for their object the more rapid and accurate multiplication of 
copies, and which eventually led to the invention of Printing. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Of the Manuscript hooks of the Middle Ages , and of the Block- process, forming the connecting link between Manuscript hooks 

books , which were the first books produced by a Printing and the books printed with moveable types. 


- 0 - 

A FTER the fall of the Roman empire of the West, the political and social confusion which 
ensued was necessarily a great discouragement to the cultivation of literature all over 
Western Europe, either as a pursuit of refined leisure, or as a profession. It was still more fatal 
to the mere trade of bookselling, and all the different branches of work connected with the 
copying and binding of books. One division of literary labour, however,—that connected with 
theological subjects,—had received such an impetus from the imperial acknowledgment of 
Christianity, as caused it still to retain all its importance and influence, even after the fall of the 
Empire ; so that the demand for copies of the Holy Scriptures, and of the writings of the fathers 
of the Church, continued as great as before, and even increased. 

The eastern portion of the Empire, which had resisted, or rather escaped the shock of the 
barbarian invasions, though with the loss of nearly all its distant provinces, still formed a nucleus of 
the ancient forms of civilization, of which Constantinople was the centre; and there, the professional 
transcriber still carried on the general business of his craft with activity. Theodosius, who reigned 
from 378 to 395, constantly employed, as stated by the Byzantine annalist Zonaras, seven 
transcribers under the direction of the chief librarian, in order to increase the literary stores of the 
library; while at a later period, during the reign of Leo the Isaurian, in the 8th century, we learn, 
incidentally, from the same source, that twelve transcribers were employed in the great library at 
that time ; a fact mentioned by the historian in consequence of their refusal to join in the Imperial 
raid against the supporters of image-worship. The means resorted to by the Emperor to punish 
their insubordination was as follows :—“ He caused the library to be surrounded by vast piles of 
faggots, which being fired at a given signal, the whole building was totally destroyed, along with 
its twelve scribes and chief librarian, and above 30,000 volumes of precious MSS., and also 
pictures, statuary, and other works of art without number.” In the West, however, the work of 
transcribing copies of the Scriptures gradually ceased to be a profession in those disturbed times, 
and almost entirely devolved upon the priests themselves. It was in the monasteries, which 
rapidly arose, as the modern kingdoms assumed form and consistency, that the copying of MSS. 
was alone carried on with something like professional regularity. But, as in the East, the books 
copied being principally for the use of the churches, great pains and labour were bestowed 
upon their caligraphy and embellishment; and so much time was often consumed in the profuse 
decoration of a single book, that the number produced was comparatively small. It was probably, 
however, sufficient to meet the demand; and even if it had not been so, an organization like 
that described in a preceding chapter, capable of producing volumes, such as those containing the 
Epigrams of Martial, in a few hours, could not have been attempted; for the institution of slavery, 
which had afforded the means of training skilled labour, upon a large scale, to the production of 
work of that class, had passed away,—as one might have thought, for ever, had not the discovery of 
the New World shown us that there are men always ready to take advantage of the unprotected 
condition of a weaker race, and attempt the permanent re-establishment of the greatest curse of 
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ancient civilization, in even more odious forms than those of Roman times. This we have 
unfortunately seen exemplified in our own time in the southern states of the American Union, where 
it had become so lucrative, that men were found capable of rushing into political rebellion for the 
express purpose of defending and extending that abominable institution; and, in that infamous 
cause, carrying on the most gigantic and sanguinary civil war that the world ever knew; while 
many Englishmen, with shame be it said, sympathized with the cause of the slaveholders. 

In the early ages of our modern forms of civilization there was, as just stated, no longer 
a numerous body of domestic slaves, forming a part of the social institutions, who could be rendered 
available for skilled manufacture on a large scale ; so that when the arts of life revived, and intel¬ 
lectual wants began once more to assert themselves, and the business of the transcriber again began 
to flourish, it was not as a branch of wholesale manufacture. It was only in the form of individual 
and isolated labour that an open and independent trade in copying books, and the business of 
general transcribing, first reappeared. N evertheless, in some few of the monasteries, where profit 
was sought from that source, and in which, from the nature of such institutions, many individuals 
were congregated who understood more or less of the arts of copying and decorating books, 
a kind of division of labour was instituted, somewhat analogous in spirit to that of the modern 
systems of manufacture. Such monastic establishments supplied other religious institutions 
as well as churches, with their books, and became at the same time depositories of ancient manu¬ 
scripts, too often kept only as models of caligraphy, but by which means much of the literature 
of the ancient world, which we still possess, was preserved. In the mean time, in Constantinople? 
and other cities of the East still under the dominion of the Byzantine emperors, the profession 
of the scribe had continued to prevail in its ancient form, and no doubt, to some extent, with 
the aid of subordinate, and possibly even slave labour. The spirit of the ancient arts had there 
remained to some extent, in an active state, though, in the main, the civilization of the East was 
slowly but surely sinking, while that of the West was gradually rising. 

Although the production of books, both religious and secular, by means of the ready pen of 
the transcriber, was eventually destined to become, in Western Europe, a branch of systematic 
manufacture,' that time was, as yet, far distant; for from the 5th to the 12th century, such books 
as were written for individuals were almost exclusively the luxuries of churchmen, as they alone 
nearly monopolized the whole intellectual sphere of the then existing civilization; while most of the 
costly books executed in that period were fitted only to become sumptuous additions to the 
splendid services of the Church. These volumes, weighty with the sheer bulk of vellum and ivory, 
may therefore be considered rather as pieces of church furniture than as books intended as a 
means of both preserving and circulating ideas. It should be observed, en passant , that during 
the reign of Charlemagne, in the 8th and 9th centuries, an attempt was made, as we learn from 
Eginhard, to organize a system for the reproduction of valuable books, in the imperial palace. 

But in order fully to appreciate the first steps towards the discovery of a method or 
methods by means of which a piece of writing once made might be multiplied at will by some 
simple process, we must retrace our steps for a moment in order to investigate the origin of 
wood-engraving, as being the first invention which led to practical results of that kind. In 
tracing back its course to its origin, we not only find that the Chinese are the first who invented 
that art, but also that they actually used it systematically for the purpose of multiplying 
writings from a single copy by means of obtaining a series of impressions from the original 
engraving without re-writing. The required letters being cut in relief upon a tablet of wood, and 
then' charged with ink, it is easy to understand, that, by placing a sheet of any material analogous 
to linen or paper upon the tablet furnished with such raised and inked letters, an impression of all 
the writing on the tablet could be readily obtained upon the linen or paper, and also that the 
process be repeated ad infinititm. 
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This invention was probably, like so many others, the result of some fortuitous accident, 
as in the case of discoveries in other nations, the progress of whose civilization we are m 
any degree acquainted with. The Chinese, in the earlier periods of their knowledge of the 
art of writing, used solid substances to write upon, and it was long before they adopted the 
use of more suitable fabrics, such as linen, silk, or eventually paper, of which, probably, they 
were the first inventors. They made their ancient writing-tablets of a light kind of wood 
suited to the purpose, in the preparation of which they exhibited their well-known skill and 
ingenuity, and a bundle of them became a book, of very analogous form, no doubt, to those 
we read of in the Old Testament, the Hebrew name of which was sepher , which literally means 
a bundle.* Such bundles of portable tablets succeeded the still more cumbrous forms which belong 
to what has been termed the “ Stone period ” in the early civilization of many branches of the 
human race, and during which the well-known rock inscriptions formed the only public records ; a 
system which, in Central Asia, was succeeded by the clay tablets or bricks of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, which, from the strong influence of ancient custom, continued in use long after prepared 
skins, bark, and other still more portable substances for writing upon had been discovered. In like 
manner the Chinese, a truly conservative people, continued the partial use of the tablet books long 
after the discovery of linen or paper as superior materials for such a purpose. This preservation 
of the old methods was more especially observed in books of a religious nature, and to the present 
day, many of those sacred records are still written on wood; the Form, it would seem, being 
deemed so closely allied to the Spirit of the work, as to render a separation dangerous. 

Chinese books were also, at a comparatively early period, written on prepared leaves of trees, 
linen, silk, and other suitable materials; and eventually came the discovery above alluded to, of 
abridging the labour of the scribe, by carving their characters in relief on tablets of wood, and 
then printing impressions of the carved tablets on to linen or any similar surface. Books so 
produced were absolutely Block-books, and we have abundant evidence to prove that the Chinese 
invented the system many centuries before it was known in Europe. Du Halde escn es t e 
method of their more recent productions of this class as follows “ The characters are first written 
on a transparent paper, which being reversed so as to place the letters ‘ backwards as on a sea, 
the scribe traces them on to the wood, and then painting them black, it only remains. or e 
engraver to cut away all the surrounding wood to a certain depth, and the letters, thus raised, on 
being charged with ink, yield impressions upon any suitable soft substance that is pressed upon 
them.” The same author lays much stress upon the advantages of Block-books, even over t e 
boasted system of the Printing Press, as enabling a publisher to print a few copies at a time, 
whenever required. This advantage being fully appreciated by the Chinese, has tended to ren er 
them indifferent to the introduction of the European Press. It was, indeed, this kind of faoiy 
which in like manner caused the Block-books of modem Europe, which were first produced m 
the 15th century, to continue in partial use long after the invention of moveable types had been 
brought to a high degree of perfection, and after the true Printing Press was m full action. 

The Chinese still print from their book-blocks by a rubbing process by which-means a 
well-trained workman can easily print 1,000 impressions of each sheet in a day. These Oriental 
Block-books, like our own Block-books of the 15th century, were printed on one side only but 
they were in many respects superior in execution to the earliest European productions o 

same^class. ^n ^ ^ ^ consideration of the accidental manner in which the Chinese 

block-printing may have been discovered, we may imagine that when the characters, simpy 
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written on a wooden tablet, were still wet, a piece of linen or some sort of paper (many kinds 
of which were made by the Chinese at very early periods) was accidentally laid upon it, when 
the wet letters would necessarily repeat themselves on the superposed linen or paper. Here, 
then, was a positive print , but it was only a single print, and could not be repeated without 
painting the letters all over again with wet colour, which would take nearly as long as painting 
a fresh tablet,—so the discovery was barren. But to Chinese ingenuity a fertile suggestion had 
been presented, and we may easily imagine how it might occur to a skilful letter-painter, ready 
at his art, and anxious to abridge his labours, to cut away the wood round the letters to a 
certain depth all over the tablet, leaving the letters the only prominent part, when they might 
be charged with colour at one stroke of a broad brush, and, by placing a piece of linen or 
paper carefully over them, and slightly rubbing it while steadily held in its place, an accurate 
impression of the whole page of letters on the tablet might be taken at once; and, better still, 
the operation might be repeated any number of times. But in order to make the discovery 
practically useful, the experimental transcriber would at once perceive that the letters on the 
wooden tablet must be written and carved backwards, in order that when necessarily reversed 
in the impression, they should be in the required direction. This idea would be very simple for 
a clever artisan to conceive, especially as it is more than probable that seals were already in 
use for producing impressions on day or wax; in which case the devices to be so impressed 
must of course have been engraved on the seal in the opposite way to that in which they were 
required to appear in the impression. 

In such manner may the art of taking impressions from wood upon linen or paper have 
been discovered; and it is at once obvious that such impressions could be taken in any colour. 
I am led to make this last remark because it would appear, from acknowledged data, that the art of 
printing coloured patterns on woven fabrics was known at a very early period in the far East, 
and more especially in China. Whether the printing of stuffs led to that of book-tablets, or 
whether the book-tablets led to the other uses of the principle, is as immaterial as it is difficult 
to determine ; it is sufficient for the present purpose to have shown in what manner the process of 
taking such impressions may have arisen. That it was in general use for printing writings from 
engraved tablets in China, at least 300 years before the Christian era (though Du Halde assigns a 
somewhat more recent date), there is sufficient proof; Vhile in the 9th century, their Block- 
books were already highly decorated with outline illustrations; in fact, our modern art of wood¬ 
engraving, in some of its highest forms, was already practised by them with great success at 
that early period, as shown by those ancient books so printed which are still in existence; and 
considering that a rapid process of multiplying books by printing was known to the Chinese 
300 years before the Christian era, how deeply must we regret that this art did not extend itself 
to the region of Greek and Roman civilization, the fertile receptacles of so many other arts of 
Eastern origin; for had the Chinese process reached Europe during the age of Alexander the 
Great, or immediately after, what stores of ancient knowledge, of which we have now not even 
a record, would probably have been safely transmitted to us ; while many works only known 
to us by a fragmental portion, or perhaps a mere line or two cited in the work of another 
author, might have reached us in their entire form. It has been asserted that in the 12th century 
of our era, the Chinese actually had a system of printing with moveable types, of which some 
account will be found in the Appendix to this volume. 

That the transmission of the Chinese invention to Europe at that period did not take place 
is by no means extraordinary, when we consider the instinctive aversion of that nation to 
intercourse with foreigners, and the nature of the political institutions by which that national 
prejudice was fostered. How effectual their exclusive system proved itself for several centuries 
after that period is shown by the fact, that it was not till the 13th century of our era that 
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European travellers succeeded in penetrating the mysterious circle of Chinese civilization. At 
that epoch the Italian travellers Matteo and Niccolo Polo, the father and uncle of the more 
celebrated Marco Polo, stimulated no doubt by the profits of the trade with the East established 
by the Venetians, succeeded in reaching the frontiers of China. Matteo and Niccolo Polo returned 
to Italy, about 1270, and Marco in 1295, after which he wrote the well-known account of his 
travels in the East. In describing the many extraordinary things which he had seen in 
Asia, he especially refers to books printed from tablets of wood. His account of them is 
somewhat confused; but he or his relatives had probably brought home specimens of them, as 
they did of other eastern curiosities, which rendered minute descriptions unnecessary. If so, they 
no doubt selected those most profusely illustrated, as they could fully appreciate the pictorial 
illustrations, though they could not read the Chinese characters. That the Chinese block-books 
brought home by Marco Polo did not immediately suggest the adoption of the principle is very 
possible; but at all events it is highly probable that they led to the application of the process 
as a means of producing playing-cards more rapidly than by painting them by hand, as will be 
shown in its proper place. Engraving on wood had, however, been used in Europe in a crude 
form long before the time of the Polo’s; for it is known that images of saints were produced 
by similar means as early as the 9th century; and that the art of printing patterns on stuffs 
by means of engraved tablets of wood or metal was in use in Europe in the 12th century; for 
M. T. O. Weigel, of Leipzig, in his recent work on the “ History of Block-Printing before 
Albert Durer,” has given a series of fac-similes of such printing on linen, woollen, and silken 
fabrics, some of which may fairly be attributed to the 12th century. It seems highly probable, 
however, that, even if previously existing in a rude state, the art received an entirely new 
impetus about the time of Marco Polo’s return from the East, at which period the Oriental trade 
of the Venetians was in its zenith ; and if so, it is more than probable that it was from the 
introduction of those Oriental specimens of the art brought by Marco Polo, which could not fail 
to interest the skilled artisans of Venice; in fact, we find that the Venetians soon afterwards 
established manufactories of playing-cards executed by that process on an extensive scale, which 
is proved by an existing decree, issued in the early part of the 15th century, for the protection 
of those manufactures against foreign competition. Heinnecken, however, claims the honour of 
the commercial application of wood-engraving for Germany; while Meerman, with greater show 
of reason, pleads for Holland. But there is yet some reason to suppose that Italy, the cradle of so 
many of our modern European arts, may also have been that of wood-engraving. 

One of the proofs of the early development of the art of wood-engraving by the Italians 
is the existence of the celebrated Venetian decree for the protection of the native printing 
of playing-cards against the introduction of inferior and cheaper goods imported by foreigners. 
This decree is dated Oct. 11, 1441; but it is evident from its wording that it was issued 
in defence of a thriving trade long since established, and which had probably for fully a 
century, or perhaps much longer, enjoyed a kind of monopoly. In support of this view of the 
case, it may be stated that Lanzi speaks of specimens of ancient playing-cards of Venetian 
manufacture, which he attributes to a period fully as early as the year 1400, on account of their 
exhibiting that excellence of execution which could only be attained by long practice. For 
instance he tells us that some of them are evidently printed in gold and colours,—by a similar 
process, no doubt, to that by which patterns were printed on silks and cotton stuffs in the East, 
at a very early period, as previously referred to. The decree was therefore issued, we may 
presume, for the protection of a long established branch of national trade; and we shall next see 
who were the opponents against whom the decree was more specially directed. 

In the Burgher-book of Augsburg, for the year 1418, entries occur which give some 
colour to Heinnecken’s claim for his countrymen as the inventors of wood-engraving; for in the 
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entries referred to m the. above-named list of burghers, the names of respectable traders 
occur as kartenmachers , while others are called formenschneiders , or cutters of figures; possibly 
engravers on wood, as our own term for wood-engraving was, till quite recently, wood-cutting. 
These last may, however, have been also carvers of small statuettes of saints. 

The Germans thus appear to have driven a great trade in the article of playing-cards 
printed from wood blocks at that comparatively early period, also, no doubt, in cards with figures 
of saints, which latter were possibly the more special work of the kartenmachers ; * but of 
both classes of work we have accounts of vast bales being sent off to foreign countries; and 
it was probably against this inundation of German cards that the Venetian makers obtained 
the well-known decree in defence of their old-established trade. 

That the Venetians should have become acquainted with wood-engraving before the people 
of any other Italian state appears highly probable when their direct and continuous trade with 
the East, established as early as the 9th century, is taken into consideration. Vast commercial 
depots were established by the Venetians in Constantinople; and that city owed much of 
its wealth and continued prosperity to the circumstance of its close connection with the thriving 
and enterprising Venetians. So continuous and intimate was the intercourse of these cities, that 
for several centuries of the Middle Ages, the Greek language was more readily written and spoken 
m Venice than French at the present day in the counting-houses of London. It is therefore possible, 
that even before the voyages of Niccolo, Matteo, and Marco Polo, a knowledge of wood¬ 
engraving may have been brought to them from the East; and that the knowledge may have 
spread to other parts of Italy at a very early period. This view is borne out by the fact that both 
pain and France used playing-cards as early as the middle of the 14th century, when so many of 
the articles of luxury m use in those countries were either directly imported from Italy or imitated 
from products of that country. In the curious mediaeval poem of “ Renard the Fox,” for instance, 
it is stated that the use of playing-cards was forbidden at that period, the poem being written 
between 1328 and 1342; while we learn from a French chronicle that three packs of playing- 
cards were furnished to Charles VI. by Gringonneur the painter for fifty sous; which sum was 
probably paid for colouring in a superior manner for court use, cards which were printed in 
outline only. These cards may, however, have been entirely executed by hand. 

Although m other parts of Italy, as well as Venic'e, the art of wood-engraving became 
known at an early period, yet, from the Italian art-working class being imbued .with a 
more artistic and less intensely trading spirit, the art may have been turned to greater 
commercial account in Germany and Holland, as would appear from the far greater number of 
its monuments found existing in those countries than in Italy, where its use for superior work 

may possibly have never been fully developed, as being deemed better suited for more mechanical 
purposes. 

The earliest Italian artists in this kind of work who attained to any reputation did not, in 
t, ourish till the beginning of the 16th century, long after the great German wood-engravers 
had already run their course. But at that time, especially after Albert Durer’s visit to Venice, 
ta lan wood-d gravers of merit appeared; and their style, as might be expected, is more refined 
and elegant, m a certain point of view, than that of the Germans. Among those Italian 
wood-engravers mentioned by writers on art, are Carpi, Domenico Beccafiume, and Baldassare 
eruggi, ut their earliest works do not date much earlier than 1511. It is true there were 


t * Tliese cards > wi th figures of saints, were long the only 
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others, whose productions are only found in the form, of illustrations and decorative borderings, 
or initial letters for books, works which yet merit careful examination, as we shall find in 
describing a series of the earliest books printed in Italy. Some of these book-artists belong to 
the close of the 15 th century; and the well-known cuts for the New Testament, signed Jacobi* 
may certainly be assigned to that period. 

In Germany, also, the practice of the art appears to have been confined at first to such 
common work as that of figures of saints and playing-cards, and it is in Holland only that we find 
the earliest and best-executed specimens of the superior block-books; there is therefore, then, 
every reason to believe that wood-engraving, as an European art of really high character, first 
fully developed itself in that country. 

Of the existing specimens of such figures of saints as those alluded to, M. Weigel, in 
his recent folio volumes, gives a specimen, which he attributes to the 12th century. It is a 
crucifixion—which I fear may prove to be a pen-and-ink drawing; but his following specimens 
are certainly genuine, and the earliest of them date as early as the last quarter of the 14th 
century, especially the “St. George on Horseback/.’ and a “St. Christopher.” Mr. Ottley, 
in his “ History of Engraving,” gives fac-similes, among others, of a woodcut of St. Bridget, in 
coarse but not unskilful outline, which he assigns to the year 1390. Thierry tells us, that in the 
“ Legende Doree,” preserved in the academy of Lyons, figures of saints of this kind have been 
pasted within each of the covers,—a custom which seems to have prevailed during part of the 
15th century, as one of the earliest and most remarkable examples yet known, the 
St. Christopher figured by Ottley, was found pasted inside the binding of a MS. book of 
that period in the library of the Chartreux, at Buxheim, near Memmingen. This print is 
unusually large, indeed, of folio size, and is very boldly though rudely cut. In the same 
volume was found a similar cut of the Annunciation of the Virgin, which Mr. Ottley considered 
the work of the same artist; but it appears to exhibit an earlier, and certainly better, kind of 
artistic treatment. The volume containing these two interesting monuments of the then earliest 
known stage of wood-engraving in Europe, of which examples have reached us, found its way, 
through the medium of English gold, to the noble library of Lord Spencer, in which it was 
described by Dibdin at great length in his most interesting and useful, though, occasionally, 
incorrect catalogue. The date of the “ St. Christopher ” which was placed by the engraver 
at the .side of the figure, is r 1433, the earliest known date appended to any European 
monument of the art, till the discovery of the Mechlin specimen dated 1418, and was probably the 
production of an artist of Augsburg, as we know, by the entries in the Burgher-book, that such work 
was done there as early as at that date. Ottley, and other antiquaries, deemed it extraordinary 
that no earlier specimen had then been discovered of an art which had doubtless been in active 
operation for a century before that time; and the numerous specimens since discovered by 
M. Weigel, and engraved in fac-simile in his two handsome volumes, have proved that the 
expectations entertained by them, of further discoveries, were well founded. None of the 
earliest of these recent discoveries have, however, a date attached to them, though, 
the early period of their execution cannot be doubted. The impression of the St. Christopher, 
although .dated 1433, is printed in regular printing-ink, and is therefore not one of the 
original impressions from the block, as oleaginous printing-ink was then unknown; and the fact 
of printing-ink being used in this instance led Mr. Dibdin into erroneous remarks on the 
subject, when he calls it “ the most ancient specimen extant of the use of printing-ink,” for the 
impression was certainly not taken at the time the block was executed, and probably not till long 
after printing-ink, then unknown, had come into general use, when its advantages, combined with 
those afforded by the Press, caused many old blocks to be reprinted from, which had been long 
thrown aside. It is true that the volume in which the print in question was discovered was written 
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in 1417; so that it might, in so far as the date is concerned, have been bound, and the print stuck 
into its cover, m 1433. But such could not be the case, from the certainty that at that time wood 
blocks were invariably printed with distemper colours only. 

Froin what has been advanced in reference to the origin of wood-engraving in Europe, 
it may be inferred that this art, even if known before in a rude form, doubtless received a fresh 
and important impulse in the 14th century, in consequence of knowledge derived from the East 
at that period, when commercial enterprise began to extend itself greatly in that direction ; and 
if, as there seems reason to suppose, rude images of saints had been printed from blocks of wood, 
or of soft metal, as early as the 9th century, the art in that rude state may have originated 
from observing the effects of the seals for making impressions on clay, or other soft substances 
which, though originating in the East, had been in use in Europe from a very remote period 
of antiquity. Some accident may have revealed the possibility of obtaining an ink imprint 
from such seals, which, by being improved upon, may have led to the production of the rude 
images of saints which have been described. If such a discovery were not made, even in Grecian 
times, it appears extraordinary, when we read in the records of Herodotus of geographical plans 
engraved on copper; a passage which led Mr. Ottley to infer that we must have received the art of 
engraving from the ancients ; but he surely did not mean that the ancients also practised the 
art of taking impressions m ink from such engravings, which by no means follows. We know, for 
instance, from the extant will of Charlemagne, that he possessed plans of Rome, of Constantinople, 
and of the three parts of the world, engraved on silver; but we have not the slightest evidence 
that prints were ever taken from such engraved plates in that age. Even at a later period, when 
the first great Italian engravers on metal filled the engraved lines of engraved plates of copper 
or silver with black enamel, to give them greater effect—works known by the characteristic name 
of Nielli they did not even then think of systematically printing from them, although they took 
ink proofs of them on sulphur, and even on paper, to ascertain the progress and complete effect 
of their work before filling in the enamel. 

The object of entering at some length into an outline of the leading facts concerning the 
early history of wood-engraving has been to lead gradually towards the eventual application of that 
art to the production and multiplication of copies of books. We have seen that the Chinese had so 
a Ppli ec i ^ a t a. very early period, while in Europe the earliest well-authenticated examples of such 
books do not date earlier than the beginning of the 15th century, and then they were, at first, 
mere pictui e-books, consisting of a series of subjects in outline, often very rude, accompanied by 
brief descriptions, which were little more than titles containing the names of the figures and that 
of the subject. 

None of the celebrated block-books of Holland and Germany, the only countries in 
which the art of block-book engraving was carried to its highest degree of perfection, date 
earlier, as just stated, than the beginning of the 15th century; yet, one of the first historians of 
the art, M. Papillon, of Paris, himself an eminent wood-engraver, gives an account of an Italian 
block-book which he professes to have seen, and which he considers must have been produced in 
Italy in the 13th century, before the voyages of Polo. As the story is quite an art-romance, it is 
worth telling; and, in order to maintain chronological order, this appears to be the place for telling 
it, apocryphal though it be; for leaving it out while telling the story of the block-books, would 
be like leaving out the legend of Fair Rosamund in the history of Henry II. Moreover, as 
recorded by the French writer, the story is so attractive, and so seemingly possible, that the 
learned and generally scrupulous Ottley seems to have been tempted to accept, not only the 
bare fact of the existence of a perfect block-book of the latter part of the 13th century, but 
also the whole of the details concerning it, which are narrated with such evident relish by 
Papillon. The following is a brief account of this interesting, though, I fear, entirely imaginary, 
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chapter in the early history of block-books. The book is described as the work of a brother and 
sister bearing the name of Cunio, which is that of a well-known noble family of Ravenna. In 
the account of the book itself it is stated that, like the earliest block-books of a later age, which 
are well known, the pictorial engravings formed the principal feature of the work, the text 
consisting of nothing more than briefly explanatory titles. The narrator states that he saw this 
work at a country house near Paris, which was the residence of a Swiss officer, a M. Gredex, 
in the year 1719 or 1720, speaking of it as an old Italian book of rude wood-engravings, 
having a title-page composed of fanciful ornaments. The title itself he describes as being 
in old Italic Latin, which he interpreted as follows :—“ Heroic actions, represented in figures, 
of the great and magnanimous Macedonian king, the bold and valiant Alexander, dedicated 
and presented, and humbly offered to the most holy Father Honorius, to the glory and support 
of the Church, and to our illustrious and generous father and mother, by us, Alessandro Alburio 
Cunio, knight, and Isabella Cunio, twin brother and sister—first reduced and imagined, and 
attempted to be executed in relief, with a small knife, on blocks of wood made even, and polished 
by this learned and dear sister, continued and finished by us together, at Ravenna, from eight 
pictures of our invention, engraved and explained by verses, and thus marked upon paper to 
perpetuate a number of them, and to enable us to present them to our relations and friends in 
testimony of gratitude, friendship, and affection; all this was done and finished by us when only 
sixteen years of age.” Such was the preface or preamble to the book, as described by Papillon, 
who asserts that there was also, on the first page, a memorandum in the writing of the period, 
which would appear to have been made on that particular page on account of its being a first 
or trial proof, as it was to the following effect :—“ The ground of the wooden blocks must be 
hollowed out deeper, in order that the paper may not touch it any more in receiving the 
impression.” 

Papillon then gives a list of all the subjects, with the descriptions attached to them, from 
which the following may be selected as examples. The fifth is described as “ Alexander 
generously giving Campaspe, his mistress, to Apelles, who was painting her picture.’ “ The 
figure of this celebrated beauty,” says Papillon, “is far from unpleasingand he goes on to tell 
us, in a genuine French strain, that “the painter appears transported with joy at his good 
fortune.” He further tells us that at the bottom of the picture, on a sort of antique tablet, 
are signed the name of both brother and sister; while the device of Alexander in the tent of 
Darius is signed as both printed and engraved {scalpsit) by Isabel alone. The last subject 
described is the “ Glory and triumph of Alexander on entering into Babylon.” In closing his 
■ account of this work, M. Papillon gives a very circumstantial account of certain papers connected 
with the history of this “ earliest of block-books,” and also of the manner in which the book came 
into the hands of the then possessor, whose grandfather, it is stated, had received it from a 
descendant of the Cunios, at that time Podesta of Imola. The papers contained, according to this 
statement, a concise history of the Cunio family at the period of the execution of the work in 
question by the twin sister and brother,—a story not without interest, and which may be briefly 
recapitulated in a few words. Count Alberic Cunio, the grandfather of the twins, had a son who, 
about the year 1270, was privately married to a noble lady of Verona, without his fathers consent 
Cardinal Savelli, afterwards Honorius IV., was a near relation of the Count Cunio, and through his 
influence the marriage was annulled, and the priest who had solemnized it banished from die Papal 
States ; the younger Cunio being compelled to marry a lady of his father s selection. The offspring 
of the first ill-fated marriage was the twins in question, who were subsequently, with their 
mother’s consent, taken to their father’s home and affectionately adopted by the new wife, who 
had no children of her own. They were educated with the greatest care, and both became 
“Admirable Crichtons,” male and female, endowed with more than the usual amount of Crichtonian 
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versatility, and chivalric character and accomplishments. The youth became, while yet a boy, a 
brilliant soldier; was knighted on the field of victory by his noble father; and, with a train of 
attendants, proceeded to visit his own mother, who was residing with a noble aunt, in order to pay 
his affectionate respects to her while still blushing with all his new honours. He is made to remain 
two days with his mother, and then, in similar state, to wait upon his stepmother. It was soon 
after these events that he and his sister, at the age of sixteen, began to execute and engrave 
“ The heroic deeds of Alexander.” In the mean time, a youth of noble family, Pandulpho, had fallen 
desperately in love with Isabel Cunio, and being anxious to render himself worthy of a young 
lady so beautiful and accomplished, joined her brother as his companion in arms in the next 
campaign. Cunio was killed in battle; and Isabel, refusing to marry after the loss of her brother, 
languished till the age of twenty, when she died; and her lover, broken-hearted, of course did not 
long survive her ; while the mother, unable to survive the loss of her two beautiful .children, also 
died soon after. Such is the story of the twins of Ravenna, the reputed authors of the book of early 
wood-engravings seen and described by Papillon. It reads like one of the set romances of the 
12th or 13th century; and as those romances were doubtless, like those of our own day, 

founded upon possible, if not probable facts, arising out of the conditions of society which 

prevailed at the time, there is no reason why the story of the Cunios should not be, to some 
extent, true. 

If a pure invention of the enthusiastic historian of his art (Papillon), it is certainly a 

very clever one, and a very careful one; for not only does the story agree in date with the 

reign of Pope Honorius IV., which only lasted two years, from 1285 to 1287, but careful 
investigation by Ottley and others has shown that there actually was a noble family of the 
name of Cunio established at Ravenna at that period, and also that the names Alberic, 
Alberico, and Alessandro were pre-names in use in the family. It should also be borne in 
mind that the Polo’s had recently returned from the East at that time, bringing, no doubt, as 
I have previously suggested, specimens of the Chinese block-books to Italy with them ; and, 
possibly, some of the blocks from which they were printed. That the travels of the 
Polo family had attracted general attention at that time, we have many proofs; and that 
H onorius IV., the patron of the Cunios, was strongly influenced by them, may be inferred 
from the fact that, during his brief span of power, he endeavoured to found a college at Paris 
for the study of the Oriental languages; a remarkable attempt in the 13th century, which must 
have been the result of some special influence, similar to the one described, or from circumstances 
arising out of the temporary occupation of Constantinople by the Crusaders. 

Such are the arguments in favour of the statement of Papillon, who appears to have made 
in it good faith, and of which the critical Ottley was found willing to take a favourable view, 
if not absolutely t <5 accept. On the other side of the question occur certain facts very difficult 
to get over. In the first place, Papillon admits that his description was written thirty years 
after he had seen the work in question and listened to the descriptions and translations of M. 
Gredex; of which, however, he had taken notes at the time, which notes, though long mislaid, 
turned up about the time that he was writing his “ History of Engraving.” Supposing that he 
really saw the book in question at the time described, it would have been at a time when he may 
have been quite inexperienced in the archaeology of his art, though already expert in the practice 
of engraving : therefore when it is argued that, in such a matter, the author of a history of 
wood-engraving, which contains many sound and ingenious views on the subject, could not 
be grossly mistaken as to the probable date of a work, the argument is worth little, as at 
the time he made the notes in question he was not the experienced artist and critic which 
he became after thirty years’ intelligent practice of his profession as a wood-engraver. The 
notes in question are not to be taken, therefore, as the result of his mature judgment. 
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In the next place, it is to be remarked that the described form of the title-page, and of 
the signatures, with “pinxit” and “ scalpsit," are inconsistent with the artistic practices of the 
time to which the work is assigned. A set title-page, especially with an appropriate m o 
ornamentation, only developed itself as a feature, in books of any kind, towards t. e 
of the 15th century; none of the block-books of the 15th century having a regular title page 
in any form at all. It would therefore appear that the book seen by Papillon must have 
belonged to a period as late as the close of the 15th century, or even somewhat later 
The story itself may have been a well-known one, and perhaps founded on the artistic skill 
of some particular family, and may have been dressed up with plates to match the legend by 
some ingenious wood-engraver at the close of the 15th or beginning of the 16th century. At a 
time when wood-engraving had taken a leading position among those arts which were especially 
devoted to the interests of religion, it is far from improbable that some such legend concerning 
its origin and early history should arise, which would naturally take a form in accordance wit 
the legendary spirit of the time. The Greeks attached to the origin of painting a mythic 
story, full of that peculiarly poetic character that distinguished them from other races ; a story in 
which a Corinthian maid, on the eve of separation from her lover, observing the shadow of 
his profile cast by the light of a lamp upon the wall, traced its outline with the point of 
a small knife, that she might still possess his image after his departure. . In like manner, 
but in another spirit, the clustered columns and roof-groins of Gothic architecture have been 
said to be reproductions in stone of the trunks and branches of those sacred groves which 
were the first Temples. The history of almost every art has, in short, some such attached 
legend; and to the origin even of the leading features of many arts a special legend has been 
subsequently appended, as in the well-known case of the Corinthian capital. Farther on we 
shall see that the origin of the art of printing with movable types, though so comparatively recent, 
has long ago been furnished in due form with, not merely one, but several legendary and romantic 
stories connected with its discovery. Putting aside, therefore, Papillon’s account of the Italian 
block-book, and pronouncing it a graceful legend, invented and illustrated at the close of the 
15th century, the true character of which the French author failed to detect, we may proceed at 
once to an account of the first well-authenticated block-books of Holland and Germany which 
began to appear at the close of the 14th and beginning of the 15th century. 

The advent of block-books appears to have been led up to in the following manner : The 
elaborate decorations of manuscripts of the best class rendered them very costly, while the general 
revival of learning which occurred about the periods just named caused such an increased demand 
for copies of classical authors and books of general learning, that the business of transcription began 
to pass out of the almost exclusive hands of churchmen, and the art of professional transcribers 
again became a trade. "With the establishment of a trade grew up rivaliies, and many copyists 
sought to satisfy the increasing public demand for books by producing manuscripts at a cheaper 
rate. The first essays were in elementary works, such as grammars, and the ordinary kinds of 
books of devotion. To effect this purpose, elaborate gilding and decorative ornamentation were 
abandoned, and pictorial illustrations in mere outline adopted. It is true that, even in Saxon times, 
in the 9th and 10th centuries, some MSS. were illustrated in simple outline, but yet in a costly 
manner, and by superior artists ; and some of these so closely resemble the general character of the 
block-books of the Chinese, that one might almost fancy the Saxon artists had seen some of them. 
The cheap books with outline illustrations of the 14th and 15 th centuries are, however, of quite a 
different class, and evidently the work of inferior, and often very unskilful hands, the art, being 
sometimes of the very rudest kind, and the outline, in most cases, roughly coloured by some 
mechanical process analogous to stencilling. A MS. in the British Museum (additional, 1577 ) 
is of this class. It is described in the catalogue as “ Figures de la Bible (in French), though the 
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work is evidently Italian. Each of the illustrations, consisting of a series of Bible subjects, occupies 
nearly the whole of a page, leaving room for little more than the accompanying text or title. The 
colours seem to have been brushed on by some peculiar process in a nearly dry state ; and without 
any regard to the special colour of each, all the lights are left white. There were also, however, 
books of this kind much better executed, the illustrations of which were only in outline, some¬ 
times very elegantly drawn. It was this class of cheap illustrated MSS. which would seem to 
have more especially foreshadowed the production of the Block-books, and indeed suggested 
those very outline illustrations which wood-engraving was so well calculated to reproduce. As 
an example of those MSS. of the time which were illustrated with designs in simple outline, I 
may allude to one from the fine collection in the British Museum, entitled—“ Historia Bibliae 
Metrice.” It consists of a series of essays in verse, in which the events of the Old Testament 
are considered and described as typical of those of the New; and to each of the more leading 
events of both sections an illustrative miniature in pen-and-ink is attached, often very cleverly and 
carefully drawn. These subjects all relate to signal triumphs of the children of Israel over their 
enemies, by God’s more or less direct intervention, and are supposed to typify the eventual 
triumph of faith and truth in the advent of the Saviour. 

A work foreshadowing still more completely the coming block-books with their outline 
illustrations, is a MS. of the 14th century, entitled “ Historia Biblise Figuris.” The accompanying 
fac-simile of an entire page of the MS. (plate 1.) will convey a perfectly accurate idea of the style 
of these illustrations. This page was selected in consequence of the careful drawing of the two 
figures in the illustration, and more especially on account of the careful manner in which the 
armour, a mixture of chain and plate, is drawn, which enables us with tolerable certainty to 
ascribe the execution of the MS. to the beginning of the 14th century. The composition illustrates 
the well-known passage in the Book of Judges, chap. iv. 21 :—“ Then Jael, Heber’s wife, took a 
nail of the tent, 51 * and took an hammer in her hand, and went softly unto him, and smote the nail 
into his temple and fastened it into the ground, for he was fast asleep and weary : so he died.” 
The title of the subject is written above it in red ink, the versified commentary filling the rest 
of the page, and expounding the typification, by the event in question, of certain passages in the 
New Testament. The ink of the transcriber has in many of the pages of this MS. faded, while 
that of the artist has remained in nearly all cases strong, black, and glossy. The next type 
described in this interesting volume, which is accompanied by an illustration, is Judith and 
Holophernes, and eventually we have the final realization of the whole series of types in the 
actual advent of Christ, the illustration of which is among the most remarkable in the volume. 
The figure of Christ is both graceful and commanding. Holding in one hand a spear, and in 
the other a staff surmounted by a cross, he tramples upon prostrate demons, in the drawing of 
which the grotesquely horrible is realized with wonderful power, foreshadowing all that curiously 
clever treatment of similar subjects so remarkable in the early Block-books, in the description of 
which Mr. Dibdin always seems to revel with peculiar delight. 

Books of the kind just described, of which an almost endless variety still exists in the MS. 
form, were such as the wood-cutters first attempted to imitate by a mechanical process, such as 
would at once greatly increase their numbers and decrease their price. This process—namely, 
that of engraving both the illustration and text of each page on a block of wood of the proper 
size—of course took much longer in the first instance than the writing and drawing by hand 
of a single page on parchment or paper; but when once executed, a number of impressions, to 

* The nature of the tent-nail or peg, one of those formed long enough to pass through the head and fasten it to the 
of some kind of hard wood, by means of which the edges of ground, as narrated ; but the driving it bodily through the 
the tent were fixed to the ground, has evidently been well solid steel head-piece is an artistic exaggeration, 
understood by the mediaeval draughtsman, and is evidently 
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any extent, could be rapidly taken from it. Neither illustrations nor text were, in the first 
attempts, at all equal to those executed by hand, more especially the writing \ but they senred 
tc meet the demand for cheaper books of the kind; and in the earliest specimens, the writing 
which evidently formed the main difficulty, was confined pretty nearly to the mere titles of the 
subject of the designs, or, to the shortest possible kind of descriptions. Collections of twelve or 
more of those figures of saints previously referred to, and made, perhaps, by the formenschneiders, 
who worked also at the manufacture of playing-cards, were stitched together, and formed, it may 
be, the first approach to a “book” produced by means of impressions from an engraved block. 
Such specimens, however, if still in existence, could scarcely be considered m the light of “ B ock- 
books,” in the true sense of the term. The earliest of those works which exhibit the true cha¬ 
racteristics of this curious and interesting class of books is probably the “ Biblia Pauperum. 
This was an accurate imitation of a manuscript book that had been popular as a religious wor 
for the instruction of the ignorant for five or six centuries,-the work having been composed 
by St. Ansgarius, in the beginning of the 9* century. St. Ansgarius, or Anscarms, or Ansgar, 
born in 8or, became a monk of Corvey, where he gave himself up to the most ascetic life 
and the severest study. He laid the foundation of the library there, which was destined to be 
the means of preserving many valuable works of the classics from destruction, and among others, 
it is said, the Annals of Tacitus. He is said to have passed some time at the Anglo-Saxon court, 
and was eventually appointed by his own sovereign, Louis le D6bonnaire, a teacher of the Gospel 
to the pagan Saxons north of the Rhine; from whence he went to visit Harold,, king of Denmark, 
whom he had baptized at Mayence. Becoming eventually Archbishop of Hamburg, he held that 

office with honour, and dignity for thirty-four years. 

It was while occupied in his missionary labours that he is said to have composed t e 
series of scriptural designs, briefly explained by passages from the Holy Scriptures, which 
afterwards became known as the Bible of the Poor,—“ Biblia Pauperum. In an old copy of the 
xylographic “Biblia Pauperum” at Florence, there is an entry, in Latin, in writing of the 
15th century, to the effect that the author of the book was St. Ansgar; and this view is further 
corroborated by several passages in mediaeval chronicles to the effect that St. Ansgarius wrote a 
book for the conversion of the pagans, entirely composed of signs,—the signs alluded to being no 
doubt the series of simple outline devices which were afterwards improved into those which served 
as the models of the first block-book. Heinecken supposes the designs of St. Ansgar to have 
been copied in the sculptures of the cathedral of Bremen, or that those sculptures were designed 
by him ; but they are of much later period. Another bibliographic writer, Lessing, says the 
designs of the “ Biblia Pauperum ” were taken from the painted windows* of the convent at 
Herschare, which exhibit the same series of subjects ; they were, however, much more probably 
taken from the well-known and long favourably received series of the then popular book, which 
has long been known as “ Historic Veteris et Novi Testamenti, seu Biblia Pauperum.’ Many 
interesting particulars of the career of St. Ansgar may be found in the ecclesiastical essays by 
M. Munlen, published at Copenhagen in 1798. I have examined several of die manuscript copies 
of this reputed work of St. Ansgar, some of which are very beautifully illuminated ; hut the 
great portion are of rude execution, while all invariably exhibit the same arrangement. T e 
principal subjects are always three, forming, as it were, a triptych; while, in most of the other 
works of the same kind, there are only two—the type from the Old Testament and t e 
corresponding event- in the New. But, in the “ Biblia Pauperum,” there are two ancient types, 
the Christian event typified, forming the central picture or device, and having above it t e 
half-length figures of two of the prophets, and below, two figures of apostles, or fathers o 

the Church. . , _ , „ r 

There are several MS. copies of the “ Biblia Pauperum” in the British Museum, but none ol 
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very early date. The one numbered “ Royal Library V.” is a work of the close of the 14th century; 
perhaps about the year 1400, that of the death of Richard II. The book is of oblong form, to 
admit, as it would seem, of the three devices being placed in the same row, without crowding. The 
designs are coloured and illuminated, and are precisely the same in spirit as those of the Block- 
book, even to the ray emanating from God the Father, and falling on the Virgin Mary, and in 
which the infant Christ is seen bearing His cross. It is probable that this idea might be traced 
back to the pencil and religious fancy of St. Ansgar; though none of the bibliographers who have 
delighted to linger over every detail of the “ Biblia Pauperum ” have suggested the idea,—not 
even Zani, who goes out of his way to prove that in the engraving of this subject, in the Block- 
book, the engraver had fallen into the errors of the Valentinian heretics of the 2nd century. 
As an illustration of the best drawn of the types in this MS., which is the best finished of the 
kind that I have met with, I may cite the page containing, as the ancient types, Samson bearing 
away the gates of Gaza, and Jonah coming forth from the whale; while the centre device, the 
event typified, is the removal of the stone from the sepulchre. 

Among the Additional MSS. of the Museum, the No. 15,705, purchased in 1841, maybe 
pointed out as a copy of the “ Biblia Pauperum,” in which the designs are in simple outline, and 
apparently of the r5th century. The MS. No. 165, D, in the Arundel Collection, another of 
the Museum copies, is exceedingly rude in execution, but all the usual arrangement of the 
subjects is strictly adhered to. These examples will be sufficient to show the kind of book which 
the “Biblia Pauperum” was in its MS. form. That it was in great demand is proved by the 
number of MSS. still in existence; and that books of its class were greatly required may be easily 
understood, when it is stated that a complete copy of the Bible at that period frequently cost a 
thousand florins. 

That the first attempts to supply books of a simple class, by a new process, was made in 
Holland and Flanders, and not in Germany, as some have asserted, many circumstances go to 
prove. In the first place, the Low Countries had great artists, such as the brothers Van Eye, at a 
period when Germany had neither artists of repute' nor artistic monuments to boast of; and, in 
the second place, the earliest class of Block-books are found much more abundantly in Holland 
and Flanders than in Germany, though specimens of later date are known in Germany, which 
are evidently of German execution; and the Royal Library of Munich contains the finest collection 
in Europe of these bibliographic rarities, both of Dutch and German origin. 

The models, however, upon which German artists subsequently worked, and in some rare 
cases improved, were, almost invariably, of Dutch or Flemish origin. No German town can 
prove the establishment of such manufactories of books at the close of the 14th and beginning of 
the 15th century as Bruges and Antwerp ; and in such establishments in Flanders and in Holland 
was concentrated the talent practised in book-work of all kinds, that produced the Block-books; 
the close commercial connection of the Dutch towns with those of Flanders, leading to the 
conclusion that book-work was one of the staples of Flemish as well as of the Dutch towns. 
Be this as it may, many suppose that Laurens Koster, of Haarlem, who afterwards invented 
moveable types, was one of the • earliest engravers of Block-books, and that, in fact, the 
“ Biblia Pauperum ” was actually his work. There is considerable internal evidence for 
this hypothesis in the style of the compositions and their arrangement; those of the “ Biblia 
Pauperum ” being separated from each other by architectural framing of precisely the same 
kind as those of Roster s “ Speculum,” which I shall have to describe in the next chapter; 
while the drawing of the figures is Qf such similar character, that, if not by the same hand, 
it must evidently be of the same school. The period of its execution may probably be 
estimated as lying between 1410 and 1420; possibly earlier, but certainly not later. Mr. Horne 
possessed a volume in the original binding, which contained thredl of the most celebrated Block- 
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books, — the “Biblia Pauperum,” the “Apocalypse,” and the “Ars Moriendi.” Within the 
binding was the following memorandum :—“ Hie liber religatus fuit per Plebanum ecclesiae anno 
Domini 142...”—the last numeral being very indistinct, the date may fairly be taken as 1425. 
All three books were in circulation at that time; and allowing for their having followed each 
other, at certain intervals, 1410, or thereabouts, would be an exceedingly probable date for the 
publication of the first of them. Much more might be urged in favour of that period as the 
proximate date of the first Block-books ; but, in the present instance, a chapter, and not a volume, 
is all the space that I can devote to their story; and I must therefore proceed at once to the 
description of the xylographic “ Biblia Pauperum,” generally esteemed (on sufficiently good 
grounds) the first book of its class, though there is no positive proof that it is so. The earliest 
editions of this celebrated Block-book contain forty leaves, and the latest editions have ten 
additional, making fifty leaves,* printed only on one side; the rubbing process by means of which 
the impressions were obtained having unfitted the backs for the reception of impressions; while 
by rubbing on the fronts, already bearing impressions, in order to print impressions on the backs, 
the fronts themselves would have been very much injured; so that as long as the rubbing 
process was the only one by means of which an impression from an engraved block could be 
obtained, so long would it remain an imperative rule to print on one side only. Many writers 
have described the Block-books as having the leaves pasted back to back, in order to conceal the 
blanks ; but I have not met with many Block-books originally so treated. 

The first of the forty pages of the first edition of the “ Biblia Pauperum,” of which I here 
give a fac-simile (Plate 2), has for its central subject the “ Annunciation,” in which a ray appears 
to be breathed down upon the Virgin from God the Father, seen above in a cloud; and in the 
ray, the Spirit of the Holy Ghost is seen descending in the form of a dove, followed by the Infant 
Christ bearing His cross—a singular composition, which has led to much discussion. The 
meaning of the preftgurative types on either side of the principal subject is set forth in the 
Latin inscriptions in the upper corners—Eve’s temptation being said to foreshadow the Birth of 
Christ, according to the text (Gen. iii. 15), “Her seed . . shall bruise thy [the serpent’s] 
head; ” while Gideon’s fleece, becoming saturated with dew, the earth around remaining dry, is 
made to typify Christ’s birth by the infusion of the Holy Ghost. Above is an abbreviated text 
in the Latin of the Vulgate, issuing from the niche of Isaiah, in further illustration of the meaning 
of the type, which is, in the English version, “ Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a 
son.”—(Isaiah vii. 14.) Over Gideon, from the niche of David, is (English version), » He shall 
come down like rain into a fleece of wool.”—(Psalm lxxii. 6.) Below these two subjects are 
alliterative, or rhymed couplets, marked as verses by the letters vs (versus). Under Eve, 
“ Vipera vim perdit, Sine vi pariente puella.” Under Gideon, “ Rore madet vellus, Pluviam sicut 
arida tellus.” Beneath the central device is a similar couplet, “Virgo salutatur, Innupta 
manens gravidatur.” The prophets in the niches below are, Ezekiel (to the left), with the text, 
“Porta hsec clausa, et non aperietur ” (xliv. 2); and Jeremiah, with the text, “ Creavit Dominum 
novum super terram, femina circumdabit virum ” (xxxi. 22). My fac-simile is from the copy 
which came to the British Museum with the Royal Library. It is a fine copy of the first 
edition of forty pages. When in the Jaignal Collection, it was bound up with a copy of the 
Apocalypse. . The backs of the pages exhibit very plainly the traces of rubbing with some 
saponaceous substance while the face of the paper was fixed upon the inked engraving of the 
block to receive the impression. The pages are systematically marked for the guidance of the 

* Heinecken considers this edition the fifth; many! of same hand, being more upright, and thinner. Subsequent 

the plates having been retouched, or newly engraved. The German editions were traced by inferior artists from the 

text of my present fac-simile is in an earlier character than original Dutch one. For further details of the “ Biblia 

that of the block-pages of the “ Speculum,” and not by the Pauperum,” and other block-books, see Appendix. 
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binder, by means of the letters of the alphabet; the plate here reproduced in fac-simile being 
the first plate, is therefore distinguished by A, which occurs under the half-figures of Isaiah 
and David. This circumstance is thought to prove that Block-books must have been long in 
use; but the simple fact is, that this system of signatures had been adopted in MS. books as 
early as the 12th century. Mr. Ottley thought the Spencer edition the first, on account of the 
greater expressiveness of some of the figures, and also on account of certain imperfections 
consequent upon the engravings having been made on wood not well suited for printing from. 
Among the additional plates of the increased editions, the first is the tree of Jesse; and there 
is in one of the later editions the arms of the engraver or publisher, and a date, not very 
distinct, made out to be 1450. A late German edition of the “ Biblia Pauperum” has the 
date 1475 ; but before that period editions had been printed at the regular press with moveable 
types, as, for instance, that of Pfister, printed at Bamberg in 1462, 

The next example I shall give from the Block-books is a page from the “ Book of Canticles/’ 
as it is commonly called; but more fully entitled, “ Historia seu Providentia Virginis Marine ex 
Cantico Canticorum ” (Plate 3). This book consists of a number of texts selected from the “ Song 
of Solomon,” as supposed to typify the history of the Virgin Mary; the text being illustrated by 
a series of compositions which are, on the whole, more skilful and graceful than any to be found 
in. the whole range of Block-book art. The work is supposed by many of the advocates of the 
priority of the Dutch to be the production of the atelier, if not of the hand, of Laurens Koster, of 
Haarlem, the reputed subsequent inventor of moveable types. Certain it is that the treatment of 
the compositions bears a strong affinity to that of the illustrations of the “ Speculum ; ” and that 
the work is of Dutch origin, and not German, is pretty certain, as in some copies there is a 
Dutch inscription at the head of the first leaf. The copy in the Museum from which this present 
fac-simile is taken has the inscription in question. My fac-simile is from page 5, as arranged 
in the Museum copy, which is a very fine one, and was purchased in 1838. The other copy in 
the National Collection is a coloured one, and was bequeathed, like so many other treasures, both 
of the Library and Medal-room, by the Rev. C. M. Cracherode. 

The graceful drawing and grouping of the figures in the upper section of this interesting 
plate aie very remarkable, especially as regards the hands; while the picturesquely angular folds 
of the drapery, in a style which Albert Durer subsequently carried to such perfection, are very 
tasteful, and full of a quaint sort of elegance. In the lower subject, the Virgin in the Garden 
guarded by Angels, the treatment is also very quaint and interesting. The details of the 
fountain, the plants, and the circular embattled enclosure are all executed with the freedom and 
confidence of a master hand. Many of the other pages are equally excellent, insomuch that it 
was very difficult to select, when only one could be taken. A complete description of the present 
plate, from the “ Book of Canticles,” will be found in the Appendix to the present volume. 

The third Block-book I shall allude to is the “Apocalypse” (Plate ^.illustrating Chap, viii- 
1 to 10). Some have considered this work earlier than the “ Biblia Pauperum.” The armour 
of the soldiers, as seen in the fac-simile of the page selected for reproduction, is, in fact, of an 
earlier period than that of the designs of the “ Biblia Pauperum,” as may be seen by a reference 
to the example from that work, and belongs to the middle of the 14th century; but this may 
be accounted for from the work having been closely copied from some MS. of that period, It 
I s , however, difficult to admit this view, as it was so usual with mediaeval artists to reduce 
all kinds of costume to the fashion of their own time. But there is a MS. of the “Apo¬ 
calypse” in the Bodleian Library from which these very groups of soldiers, with their chain 
gorgets, may have been taken; and moreover, notwithstanding the primitive manner of 
introducing the patches of text, the style of the writing, which is much more regular and 
finished than that of the “ Biblia Pauperum,” induces me, while assigning a very early date to this 
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Block-book, to consider it more recent than that work. A fuller account of this plate will be 
found in the Appendix. 

My next specimen (Plate 5) is from the “ Ars Memorandi,” a work intended to recall, by 
means of familiar signs, the leading passages of the four Gospels. The execution of this Block- 
book is extremely rude; not even presenting occasional traits of that quaint elegance and 
graceful naivete which' distinguish the illustrations of the “ Biblia Pauperum,” those of the 
“Canticles/’ or even those of the Apocalypse; the general rudeness of the “Ars Memorandi” 
being never redeemed by any feature of really artistic character. This rudeness is, however, 
no proof of antiquity, and merely suggests, as I imagine, that the designs in question were the 
production of some monk utterly unskilled in the use of the pencil, whose errors have been partially 
concealed by the boldness of the engraver. The absence of text-bearing scrolls or tablets in 
the pictures, and the character of the text itself on the opposite pages (see Plate 5^, No. 2), 
demonstrate that the 'production is of later date than the works previously described. The 
different objects in the composition are systematically distinguished by numbers, and to the 
corresponding numbers in the opposite page of text brief descriptions are appended; the 
descriptions written by hand on the objects themselves, in the present copy, have been added 
by some possessor of the work long after its execution and publication. 

The entire work consists of the symbols of the four Evangelists, each occupying an entire 
page, and being most grotesquely treated; the bull of St. Luke and the lion of St. Mark standing 
upright on' their hind legs. These symbols are surrounded by various objects, calculated to 
recall the leading events in the respective Gospels. First in order comes the symbol of St. John 
(the eagle), the most extravagant device of all. There are three of these grotesque eagles, each 
surrounded by objects having reference to the Gospel according to St. John ; these symbols being 
numbered upon a broad label as Prima imago Johannis , secunda> and so on. Three pages having been 
thus devoted to St. John, five are given to St Matthew, three to St. Mark, and three to St. Luke. 
The page I have selected for reproduction is the fourth “ image,” or symbol of St. Matthew,— 
the Angel. The objects grouped around are many of them very curious, and, without the 
assistance of the accompanying explanations, would certainly not serve to aid the memory of 
the modern Biblical student. The symbolic Angel holds in the left hand objects numbered 18, 
which, by the explanation, we learn to be the sun and moon, accompanied by an unusual 
arrangement of stars and planets, intended to recall the passage, “ There were signs in the sun and 
moon”— erant signa in sole et Inna —I give the text of monkish explanation in MS. No. 19) the 
clasped hands, represents marriage, in reference to the generations of the Ancestors of Christ, 
as enumerated by St. Matthew. No. 20, the cockle-shell and the bunch of,grapes, are emblems 
of travelling and pilgrimage, and appear to represent the flight into Egypt; 21, the head of an 
ass, is intended to recall the entrance of Christ into Jerusalem, riding on an ass; 22, a table, with 
bread knife and drinking-cup, recalls the Last Supper (Ccena magnet) ; and the accompanying 
symbol, without a number, represents the census rendered to Caesar. 

The next Block-book of which I shall give a specimen page is the “ Ars Moriendi (Plate 6). 

I have selected an edition printed after the discovery that a black oily ink could be used to print 
from wood blocks, in a Press, by which means the rubbing process was avoided, and printing on both 
sides rendered possible. This, then, is a specimen of a genuine Block-book, originally intended 
for printing in distemper colours, but actually printed after the invention of moveable types and ■ 
the use of • the Press ; so that it must be considered a late reprint by the newly-introduced 
process of the true book-printers, whose rise and progress will be described in the ensuing 
chapters. The present copy of the “ Ars Moriendi ” is possibly one of the earliest examples 
known of a Block-book printed with printing-ink. Up to about 143° (?) Block-books were 
printed on one side of the paper only, with pale-brown distemper ink; and after this period the 
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old custom still prevailed partially for a considerable time, gradually giving way to the readier 
system of printing by Press-work. I have not room here to describe a late German edition 
of the “ Ars Moriendi” of which a beautiful page has been recently reproduced in fac-simile 
in the work of M. Weigel, of Leipzig. 

The text of the “ Ars Moriendi,” like that of the “ Ars Memorandi,” is not formed of merely 
descriptive titles, but occupies entire pages (see Plate sb No. i) opposite the illustrations, which 
consist of single compositions exhibiting great artistic cleverness. A framework surrounds all the 
illustrations and pages of text, in the top of which is generally the title of the pictorial composition ; 
as, “ Tentaco dyaboli de fide,” &c. &c. In the frame to the preface the title of the work is inserted 
at one corner, as “ Ars IVIoriendi.” Titles of this kind were very favourite ones. There was not 
only “the Art of Dying,” and “ the Art of Remembering,” but also many others; as there were 
“Mirrors” of all kinds,—mirrors of salvation, of morality, &c. &c., down to mirrors of history. A 
certain number of the compositions of the “ Ars Moriendi” exhibit the dying man as the victim of 
some special sin,—-ambition, avarice, tyranny, &c., and consequently falling into the power of sur¬ 
rounding demons, who tempt him in his last moments with symbols of his ruling vice, while 
angels retire weeping, and abandon the soul to its inevitable fate, the demons triumphing m 
grotesque attitudes and equally grotesque exclamations. The subject selected for our fac-simile is 
from the device representing the opposite to this sad state of things, in the death of a good man. 
He is represented as dying with a smile, and in good odour with the Church , a monk places a 
lighted taper, the symbol of eternal life, in his feeble hand ; while one among a group of angels 
receives his soul, represented by a small figure of a man, which the moribund appears to have 
exhaled with his last breath, having the crucifix, as the emblem of salvation, in full view. The 
demons, on the other hand, who have swarmed round the death-bed, are furious, exclaiming, by 
means of the scrolls issuing from them, “No hope for us” (Spes nobis nulla), “We are put to 
confusion ” {confusz suTnus}•, &c. The drawing and engraving of this and other subjects is bold and 
ready, and the grouping skilful, showing a somewhat advanced stage of the art; while the half-page 
of text given as an example also exhibits that semi-cursive style generally used in the M^SS. of the 
first half of the 15th century display. The copy from which our specimen is taken was purchased 
for the Museum in 1848, and appears to be the edition which Heinecken calls the second. 

As examples of the late use of Block-books, long after the invention of printing with 
moveable types had become almost universal, I have selected specimens from two works, both 
executed in Germany; for when the art invented by the Dutch (as I am fully convinced) was 
imitated in Germany, many very excellent specimens were produced there, especially late ones, after 
the practice had nearly died out elsewhere. The fac-similes Nos. 1 and 2, in Plate 7 j ^ne from the 
“ Mirabilia Romse,” printed as late as 1480. This book was unknown to Heinecken. It is 
exceedingly well executed ; the page of text (No. 1) being fully equal to some of the best German 
manuscripts of the period; while the capital S, with its Gothic ornaments and foliage, is a very 
pleasing example of its class. It was intended for illumination : I have, indeed, seen an illuminated 
copy, in which the foliaged ornament was in raised gold, burnished. The book is a sort of guide 
to all the principal shrines in Rome, with a full account (in German) of the different relics they 
contain. The illustration No. 2 represents the periodical exhibition of the so-called handkerchief 
of Saint Veronica, which, according to the Romish legend, having been placed by the saint to the 
face of Christ to wipe away the blood that streamed from the crown of thorns, received a 
miraculous and perfect imprint in blood of the features of the Saviour. This is one of the relics 
still exhibited in Rome, in the middle of the 19th century, the adoration of which entitles the 
devotee to many years of indulgence. The Museum copy of this work was purchased in 1857 

The other specimen of a late Block-book, perhaps the very last of its race, is from a little volume 
of Italian or German workmanship, entitled “ Opera nova contemplativa, printed at Venice as 
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late as 1510. The text, as exhibited in the page (No. 3, Plate 7), is of a semi-Gothic style 
and very carefully cut. The engraving, representing David bearing the head of Goliah, appears 
rather Italian in style, but modified by the Germanesque feeling that was introduced about that 
period to Venice by the influx of foreign artists. A more elaborate plate, nearly filling an entire 
page (No. 4, Plate 7), represents the entrance of Christ into Jerusalem. The leaves of 
this book are, of course, printed on both sides, and it is only introduced here as being the 
last specimen of an expiring branch of art, on which account it is not without a peculiar 
interest. The text of this little volume forms a striking example of the vast amount of labour 
which must have been expended on the engraving of the blocks for entire pages of text in books 
of this class. 

Block-books rank among the greatest and most costly of bibliographic rarities, and are 
very restricted in number; yet I have not space to describe them all in this place; and among 
those which I shall not be' able to refer to, are the “ Enndkrist,” or “ Antichrist/ 1 “ Die Kunst 
Cheiromantia,” treating of palmistry*—the " Planetenbuch/ , treating of the influence of planets on 
human life—the “ Defensorium inviolate Virginitatis Marias Virginis ” (the only known copy of 
which is supposed to be that in the British Museum), and several others. Many of these works 
were intended for colouring; and a great number of those we possess are, in fact, coloured, but 
the colouring is so inferior to the work of the designer and engraver, that the uncoloured copies 
are considered by far the most valuable. The prices which some specimens have realized seem 
almost fabulous; for instance, as early as the Crivenna sale, a copy of the “ Apocalypse ” was 
sold for 510 florins; in 1815 the Duke of Devonshire bought a copy of the “ Biblia Pauperum” 
for £20 r; and at the present time either of those works would realize a very much larger sum. 

It will have been observed that in the earliest Block-books the engraving of the writing is 
very rude, and evidently executed with much labour and difficulty. Consequently we find such 
works selected for production as required little more, in the way of writing, than more or less 
brief descriptive titles, or texts. But as the skill of the engraver increased, the handwriting of 
the time was much better imitated, and entire pages of text were executed with considerable 
success, as I have shown by means of the two specimens in Plate 54. The block-work text of 
the “ Ars Moriendi ” is, in fact, nearly as regular, and quite in the same style, as the earliest 
class of the moveable type work of the Low Countries, as will be acknowledged on comparing 
it with the specimens from Caxton’s “ Meditacions,” and “ Colard Mansion s Surse de Pistoye, in 
Plate 41. It should also be borne in mind that both in the Block-books and in the subsequently- 
developed moveable types, it was the precise imitation of the handwriting of the time that was 
sought, and not the formation of a special kind of letter suited to the purposes of the printing press. 

In this brief account of the origin of books of the xylographic class, I have chiefly endea¬ 
voured to trace the progress of those practical ideas which led more or less directly towards the 
development of that perfect system of rapidly reproducing books which we express by the generic 
name of the “ Printing Press/’ In the ensuing chapter the nature of the link between the system of 
engraving entire pages on large blocks of wood or soft metal, and that of moveable types of each 
separate letter, which was the first direct step towards the modern art of printing, will be 
carefully analyzed; and as we draw near to the positive development of that great power by means 
of which modem civilization is so rapidly working out its marvellous advances, every step will be 
found full of interest to those who really delight in seeking for the earliest traces of those arts 
and appliances by means of which the various forms of modern progress have been most 
prominently advanced. 


* Chiromancy, or palmistry, was the pretended art 
(pretty generally believed in at that time) of defining 
character and foretelling the future destiny of the indi¬ 


vidual, by studying the different lines and other marks in 
the palm of the hand. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Of the practical Origin of Printing with Moveable Types , and of the Claims of Roster of Haarlem to the honour of 

the “ Invention 


- 0 - 

T HE development of a long series of consecutive ideas all tending, more or less directly, towards 
the discovery of the art of printing books by means of moveable types, had *been the 
gradual growth of centuries, though the eventual discovery of the principle appears to have been, 
at last, comparatively sudden, and accomplished, as it were, at a single stride in advance of the 
Block-book process; while the working out of the means of its practical application appears to 
have followed with equal rapidity. There is, at the present time, with all the advantages of 
recent biographical discoveries before us, every reason to believe that Laurens Koster, of Haarlem, 
was the ingenious artist who first, although in a rude form, realized the practical application of 
a theory which has led to such vast results, that it may fairly be termed the most important 
of all human inventions. The advocates of Gutenberg’s claim to priority are slow to give way 
before the accumulated and still accumulating evidence in favour of Koster; and some, closing 
both eyes and ears to testimony of every kind, refuse to acknowledge that there is the slightest 
ground for the claims of Holland as against the, asserted, overwhelming evidence in favour of 
Germany. The examination of the facts and arguments on this interesting cause cilebre will 
therefore properly form the principal subject of the present chapter. 

The so-called invention of printing was, it must be conceded, not so much the result of an 
inspiration of original genius, as the almost inevitable consequence of a gradual development of 
various kinds of knowledge; on one side calling into action a thirst for general participation 
in the thoughts and works of the active thinkers of the age; and on the other, the bringing 
about of the necessary means of gratifying that legitimate thirst in the plentiful production of 
cheaper and more convenient books than those great vellum manuscripts, which could only be 
the privilege of the few. Among the previous discoveries which had rendered possible the 
production of cheap books was that of paper, in a cheap and yet substantial form. Had an 
ingenious experimenter discovered the art of producing writing (so to speak) with moveable types 
some few centuries earlier than the time of its actual advent, the discovery could scarcely have 
been successful, and might have died out, as a pretty but useless piece of ingenuity; for an 
abundant supply of paper was fully as necessary to the production of books which should 
supersede those of the professional scribes, as was the art of printing. Indeed, it has to be borne 
steadily in mind that even the xylographic, or Block-books, which were the necessary precursors 
of those printed by moveable types, and out of which the practical idea of the use of moveable 
types necessarily grew, were printed by means of rubbing" at the back in order to procure an 
impression, a process which could only be practised with success upon paper, as vellum is both 
too tough and too rigid in its texture to admit of successful impressions being produced upon it 
by that means. So that, putting the cost of the vellum out of the question, the result required 
could not have been produced at all, before the invention of paper. For the comfort of those 
advocates of Gutenberg, therefore, who are indignant at the palm of priority being handed over 
to Koster, it may be fairly asserted that the entire credit of the origin of the true art of printing 
cannot belong entirely to any one person, or any one people; but is due, as a recent writer on 
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portion, of the north-west coast of Africa, hitherto unknown to modern navigators. He was, 
in fact, laying the foundation of that spirit of maritime enterprise which subsequently led to 
those discoveries of Columbus, which burst like a flash of light upon Europe some fifty 
years later. 

In Italy all was political dissension and confusion. It was the era of the double papacy. 
A schism had long been agitating the Church, and had led to the divided rule of a French 
Pope at Avignon, and an Italian Pope at Rome, whence the Romans were just about to expel 
Eugenius IV. as they had done several of his predecessors. The last of the Visconti was 
ruling, in the good old fashion of true Italian despots, in the duchy of Milan, which was about 
to pass into possession of the Sforze, to the prejudice of the more rightful claim to the succession 
on the part of a French prince, the Duke of Orleans; while various petty sovereigns, acknow¬ 
ledging no suzerainty to any superior power, oppressed other portions of the Italian peninsula ,* 
Naples and Sicily being especially the scene of a dynastic revolution, the Spanish house of 
Arragon and the French house of Anjou, being engaged in a sanguinary contention for the 
dominions of Queen Joan, assigned by her to the French prince. 

Nevertheless, light was fast breaking. Cosmo de’ Medici had established his enlightened 
rule at Florence; and Dante, followed by Boccacio and Petrarch, had recently laid the 
foundations of modern literature in putting forth their works in the living language of their 
country instead of addressing them to the learned few, clothed in the obscure veil of the dead 
Latin. The Government of Venice was as yet the only European power that had developed an 
enlarged system of commerce, having turned the crusading mania into a means of seizing 
several stations in the Levant to serve as counters for an indirect trade with the far East. 
But these boasted possessions, seemingly so permanent, were already threatened by the alarming 
growth of the Turkish power, to which they were destined eventually to succumb. The 
commerce of the Venetian metropolis, however, still went on increasing, and protective edicts, 
as we have seen, were issued in favour of the manufacture of playing-cards carried on within 
the precincts of the Ocean city. The unfortunate Francis Foscari, so well known to English 
readers by Byron’s striking drama, was the reigning Doge at the time that Koster was 
dreaming out a more expeditious method of reproducing books than that afforded by the pen 
of the copyist, or the engraved tablet of the xylographer; and at Genoa, Isnard de Guarco, 
who in the general ferment of this transitional political period had been recently deposed, had 
again become the Doge of the moment. 

In Germany, Sigismund, King of Bohemia and Hungary, enjoyed a somewhat empty title 
as Emperor; the host of petty princes of which the German federation was composed, being 
almost entirely independent of any kind of central suzerainty, while only a small number had 
a direct influence in conferring the imperial title, the prince-bishops being among the most 
turbulent and resolutely independent of the Electors. The character of Philip, Bishop of 
Beauvais, may serve as an illustration of that of semi-military prelates in general. Being taken 
prisoner by the English in the very act of combat, to which the state of his cuirass and sword 
bore ample testimony, he nevertheless appealed to the Papal authority, as an oppressed son of 
the Church; the English sent to Rome his blood-stained sword and cuirass, accompanied by the 
well-known text :—“ Know then, father, whether this be thy son’s coat or no; the Pope, 
Innocent III., answering, that “when a son of the Church chooses to quit the army of Christ 
for that of men, he must submit to the consequences.” Such might have been the adventure 
of almost any one of the prince-bishops of the Empire. Yet Germany, like the rest of Europe, 
was on the eve of a great advance. The German mind was rapidly ripening, and was, in fact, 
almost in the act of preparing itself to become the champion of the Reformation, which was 
already impending over the Romish Church. 
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Poland was an elective monarchy, powerful as to extent, but something worse than semi- 
barbarous in social condition; while there was as yet no Prussia, and the dukes of Moscow were 
but just throwing off their subjection to the barbaric power of the Tartar dynasties that still 
represented, though faintly, the power of the ancient Scythians. Parts of Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway had only been recently Christianized, and as European powers having any influence 
beyond their own frontiers, those northern States may almost be said to have been unknown. 

To the east, the Turkish power was attaining to its greatest extension and brilliancy; 
threatening Europe with an all-conquering invasion, such as that which had formerly emanated 
from the Moorish section of the Mahomedan nations m the 7th century, which after rapidly 
conquering Spain, was preparing to overrun the whole of Europe, which it might have effected 
as rapidly, but for the accident of that victory which, after the terrific three days’ battle, was 
won by Charles Martel on the plains of Gaul, a feat which entirely turned the tide of events, 
that seemed tending towards the Mahomedan subjection of the whole of Christendom; just 
as a single rock sometimes turns the entire course of the greatest rivers. The threatening 
attitude of Turkish invasion from the East in the beginning of the 15th century was not doomed 
to be thus driven back by a single battle, but to keep the whole of Europe in continual dread 
of the impending danger through a long series of wars, during the varying chances of which 
the fate of the Christian kingdoms seemed more than once trembling in the balance. Of the 
vast regions of Asia, Europe had then no accurate knowledge; indeed none at all except that- 
derived from the reports of such travellers as Marco Polo and Mandeville, in whose descriptions 
fiction was so blended with fact, that little real knowledge was at that time ever obtained from 
them. It was, however, known that the vast Turkish power had already spread itself all across 
Asia, and subjugated some of the fairest portions of India, a name at that time surrounded 
by darkness, and full of mystery to the European mind; while America, the discovery of which was 
so soon to astonish incredulous Europe, was as yet undreamt of. This age of comparative igno¬ 
rance,—of plate armour, of tilts and tournaments, of monks and monasteries, of despotisms and 
feudalism, seems far more in harmony with scribes and their manuscripts, and with legendary 
chronicles illuminated by hand'with endless miniatures and borclerings, than with the first throes 
and upheavings of the Printing Press, which, nevertheless, were then taking place. 

I will conclude this brief outline of European history at that period with some account of the 
state of Holland as being the actual arena of the first steps in an art, the origin of which it is 
the business of this volume to describe. Philip the Hardy received from his father, King John 
of France, the duchy of Burgundy as an independent state, after the manner in which states 
were then dismembered to provide for the offspring of the sovereign. As duke of Burgundy, 
Philip married Margaret, heiress of Louis, count of Flanders, and with that. addition to his 
dominions he became as powerful, if not more so, than the kings of France themselves. Pie was 
succeeded by John the Fearless, whose son, Philip the Good, succeeded him in 1419. In 1421 
Philip commenced an unjust war against Jacqueline, countess of Holland, his relative, who was 
compelled, in 1426, to declare Philip of Burgundy her successor; and in this way Holland and 
Hainault were joined to the already extensive possessions of the house of Burgundy. It was 
during the hopeless contest of Jacqueline with the superior power of Burgundy that Koster first 
began to busy himself with experiments concerning a more perfect and rapid method, than either 
that of the pen or the xylographic tablet, for the production of books. 

To return to the subject immediately in hand, it may be stated that ideas analogous to that 
of printing books by means of moveable types may have occurred to many other minds than 
either those of Koster or Gutenberg, at a period when, as just shown in the preceding historical 
sketch, the mind of Europe was beginning to crave for fresh knowledge, and yet could not obtain 
access even to that which existed, on account of the great cost of manuscript books. At this 
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period a MS. Bible cost 500 gold crowns, and all other books were as small in number as they 
were great in price, and were as insufficient to slake the thirsty craving for religious and material 
knowledge which then prevailed, as a few rain-drops to quench the burning thirst of the traveller 
in the desert, who seeks for long deep draughts at a copious spring of living waters. Under such 
circumstances many may have sought, and mentally realized, some theory of printing, analogous 
to the one about to be described ; but the names of Koster and Gutenberg will ever remain 
associated with its positive invention, as the first who succeeded in reducing their theories to a 
practical form ; and to Koster, if we are to be guided by a vast mass of unanswerable evidence in 
his favour, must be assigned the glory of achieving the first actual steps in that art, of which 
Gutenberg was soon destined, not only to extend and solidify the basis, but to raise at once upon 
that basis a most noble superstructure. I have used the term “ glory ” advisedly, as we shall see 
that Koster’s countrymen, almost in his own time, considered such “glory” to be, as the Dutch 
historian Junius expresses it,' not only his, but that of his country. Holland, indeed, has not failed 
to make manifest her feeling qnd interest in this glory by memorials, statues, and even museums 
of relics, the establishment of which commenced soon after the times of Koster and his first 
band of primitive printers; nor have energetic native writers ever ceased from that time to the 
present hour to vindicate the claims of Koster as the earliest printer, against those of Gutenberg 
and his followers at Mayence. 

Before narrating the facts connected with the efforts of Koster in the creation of moveable 
letter-types, it will be well to describe, very briefly, the nature of the authorities upon which his 
daims to being the first to make use of moveable types are founded. They are very numerous ; 
in fact, so interesting had the story of the Printing Press become long before half its powers, 
as we now know them, were developed, that every old chronicle of the time, and of the epochs 
closely following the time of Koster, has been ransacked by persevering antiquaries for passages 
relating to its origin; and the harvest of information thus acquired has been abundant. Even 
memorandum-books and parish records have been hunted through, and every word bearing on 
the subject carefully extracted, and made the theme of essays without , end, most of them full of 
curious and interesting matter. 515 

The following passages are a few selected from the mass, as among the most interesting of 
those which have immediate reference to Koster and his claims. And it is worthy of consideration 
that the first and most important authorities conceding to the Dutch the glory of being the origi¬ 
nators of the art, occur in the works of German authors ; which is, to some extent, an answer to the 
remark recently made by M. Weigel, of Leipzig, that those who entered into the Koster-Gutenberg 
controversy did not read the German books on the subject. Placing the authorities referred to in 
chronological order, the first to be cited is that contained in a German - chronicle printed at Cologne 
in 1499, and thence known as the Chronicle of Cologne , though it does not refer especially to that 
city. It was printed by Ulrich Zell, originally of Mayence, a well-known follower of Gutenberg 
and his system, and by some considered a pupil of the great founder of the art in Germany. The 
passage referred to occurs in the body of the work, under a separate heading, as follows :— 
“ Of the art of printing books, when and where, and by whom, was invented the inexpressibly useful 
art .of printing books.” The passage in which the case is summed up runs thus, as quoted by 
M. Wolf:f—“Although the art, as now practised, was discovered at Mayence, nevertheless 
the first idea came from Holland, and from the Donati $ which had been previously printed 
there. Those books are therefore the origin of the art.” The Chronicle goes on further in the 


* The list of works printed at the beginning of this 
volume will convey some idea of the amount ofliterature 
to which the history of the Press has given rise; and 
further particulars will be found in the Appendix. 


+ Wolf’s Monumen. Tyfiog., vol. I. p. 407. 
t Small Latin Grammars, named after their author, 
Donatus ; to be described farther on. 
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argument, in order to ensure to Gutenberg his proper share in the great discovery; some 
writers having claimed it for Jenson, the Frenchman, who printed books in Venice at a 
very early period, as we shall see in treating of Italian printing. The author of our Chronicle 
says, “ Jenson has received the credit of being the first to practise the perfect art, but 
Gutenberg (whom he miscalls Guten duck, good booh), a gentleman of Mayence, was the real 
winder” (that is, finder or inventor). These facts had no doubt been partly gathered and 
corroborated by Ulrich Zell, himself a printer from Mayence, and who would, had there been 
just ground, have vindicated the claims of that city to the full. Zell was the first who 
established a press at Cologne. 

These statements are corroborated in a singularly preserved memorandum made by one of the 
most acute critics of the first half of the 16th century, Mariangelus Accursius, a Neapolitan scholar 
of distinction. The memorandum in question is worth dwelling upon in some little detail, as it 
has led to many mistakes and misquotations, which ought to be pointed out enpassant. In the 
first place, Coronelli, in his “ Bibliotheca universalis,” has, from an imperfect knowledge of this 
memorandum and its nature, been led into the grave statement that the Neapolitan author wrote 
“ a work ” upon “ the invention of printing ; ” though the memorandum in question consists merely 
of a few words written on the blank leaf of an old Donatus once in his possession, and which 
afterwards passed into the family of the Aldi, the famous Venetian printers. 

In the second place, the few words comprised in this brief memorandum have been misquoted 
in a manner that is so ridiculous as to approach the burlesque. For instance, in the excellent 
“Dictionnaire universelle, &c. &c., par une Socidtd de Savans, fra^ais et dtrangers,” and in which 
one would not expect to find any glaring mistake, of any kind, we have the memorandum in 
question enriched with extraordinary amplifications and alterations, as follows :—“ J ohn Fust, 
Burgomaster of Mayence , maternal uncle of John Schoeffer, invented the art of printing with 
brass types , &c. &c." This strangely garbled passage reminds the reader of the itinerant 
preacher, who, mingling and misplacing Scripture passages in a by no means dissimilar 
manner, astonished his congregation by exclaiming, “ And Moses, after he had been forty 
days and forty nights in the whale’s belly, said, Verily thou almost persuadest me to become 
a Christian ! ” 

Without referring to other misinterpretations to which this simple memorandum has been 
subjected by the advocates of the priority of Gutenberg, and the first founders of printing in Stras¬ 
bourg and Mayence, let us turn to the original memorandum itself. It consists of these words :— 
c Impressus autem est hie Donatus et confessionalia primum omnium anno 1450. Admonitus 
:erte fuit ex Donato Hollandiae prius impresso in tabula incisa.” The sense of which may be 
•endered as follows:—“This Donatus and confessional was'the first one actually printed—in 
he year 1450. It was certainly imitated from those previously printed in Holland from 
mgraved tablets.” 

With many other bibliophilists, Accursius was mistaken in thinking that the Dutch Donatus’s 
vere all printed from engraved tablets—that is to say, were xylographs ; otherwise he is perfectly 
:orrect in stating that those printed at Mayence, which so closely resembled the Dutch ones, were 
evidently copied from them ; those, however, from which they were copied being actually printed 
vith moveable metal types; being also, in all probability, the work of Koster himself and his 
ollowers, as will be subsequently shown. 

The next authority in favour of the claims of Koster is to be found in a work by John Van 
^uyren, burgomaster of Haarlem, published about 1561, and entitled, “A Dialogue on the first 
nvention of the Art of Typography” (“Dialogus de prima artis typographic^ inventione”). Few 
-agments remain of this work, but enough has been preserved to show that the author unhesi- 
itingly claims for his countryman the glory of having made the first rude steps in the art; stating 
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at the same time that he does not wish to detract from the credit of the great printers of Mayence, 
who first brought it to perfection and popularized it. 

Theodore Volchart Coonhert makes a somewhat similar statement in the preface to his Dutch 
translation of Cicero’s “ Offices,” printed by himself, or at all events at his house at Haarlern 
in 1561. He says, “I have often been assured from well-informed persons that the art of printing* 
was originally invented in the town of Haarlem, although in a rude manner; the knowledge 
of the art having subsequently been treacherously carried to Mayence, by an unfaithful 
workman, and there brought to great perfection. As having first rendered it public,f that 
town has acquired the glory of the first invention, and hence our fellow-citizens obtain but little 
credence when they attribute to one of themselves the honour of being the real inventor.” This 
last passage, as M. Bernard remarks in his “ Ddbuts de Tlmprimerie en Europe,” is very 
interesting, as showing that even at that time the controversy concerning the rival claims of 
Haarlem and Mayence was already in active existence. 

As the next passage to be noted, we may select the one which occurs in the “ Civitates 
Orbis Terrarum,” by Braunius of Cologne, printed in 1570—1588, in four folio volumes, and this is 
another strictly German authority in favour of the claims of Holland. A map of Haarlem in this 
work is accompanied by an account of the city, to which Braunius unhesitatingly assigns the 
honour of having given birth to the art of printing. The claims of Haarlem as the cradle of 
the art are also set forth by Eytzinger in his great folio volume on the topography of the Low 
Countries, printed in 1583; while a much fuller, statement occurs in Guicciardini’s “ Descrizione 
di tutti i Paesi Bassi,” a still earlier work, printed at Antwerp in 1567. The passage in question 
has been quoted both by Ottley and Meerman. It runs thus :—“ According to the common 
tradition of the country, the evidence of several authors, and also of ancient monuments , the 
art of printing was first invented in this town, as well as that of casting letters (in moulds) ; 
and the inventor having died before he had carried his work to full perfection, one of his 
workmen went to Mayence, where he divulged the secret of practising the art : and in that 
place so much care and attention was bestowed upon it, that it was brought to great complete¬ 
ness ; and hence arose the opinion that it originated there. I neither will nor can decide the 
question, &c. &c.” 

Guicciardini evidently shirked the responsibility and odium of deciding a question, which 
was evidently a ticklish one, even in his time, and he divided the contested apple—perhaps a 
wise plan; for it is plain that if, in the case of the original apple of discord, with its fatal 
Inscription, “To the fairest,” the appointed judge had bethought himself of dividing it into three 
equal parts, and awarding one to each of the fair claimants, an' immense amount of Olympian 
wrath and heart-burning might have been spared. 

That the story of the Haarlem invention by Koster had also found its way to England, we 
have proof in the otherwise worthless pamphlet published by Richard Atkyns in 1664, in order 
to prove that books had been printed at Oxford before the time of Caxton.t Although out of 
chronological order, we may glance at Atkyns’s testimony here. He describes a MS. which he 
had received from a friend (whom he does not name), which purported to be a copy or extract 
from one preserved in the archiepiscopal library at Lambeth. From this MS. he proceeds to quote 
a passage to the following effect :—“ Thomas Bourchier, archbishop of Canterbury, having per¬ 
suaded his sovereign, Henry VI., to use every possible means for introducing into England the 
new art of printing then practised at Haarlem by Gutenberg , the king charged one Robert 


* He of course means from moveable types, 
t Koster having kept his invention secret, as we shall see. 
f The book at Oxford, with the erroneous date 1468, 
upon which Atkyns principally founded his argument, 


will be described and its date discussed in another place. 
For the passage in full, see fAtkyns’s pamphlet, entitled 
“The Origin and Growth of Printing, &c.” 4to. Whitehall, 
1664. 
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Tumour, his valet, with a secret mission for the purpose of abducting one of the workmen from 
the Haarlem establishment and bringing him to England. Tumour took with him Caxton, a 
rich London merchant, , who had great dealings with Holland , and whose residence in the country 
would therefore be less suspicious. They went first to Amsterdam, then to Leyden, using every 
precaution, as several strangers had been already cast into prison for endeavouring to obtain the 
secret and carry it to their respective countries. At last they succeeded in carrying off Frederick 
Corsellis (Cornelius ?), and eventually got him to work at Oxford under strong guard.” 

Here, then, we have another name for the treacherous servant who stole Koster’s secret; and 
though the passage is totally unworthy of credit, it serves to show that the story of the 
Haarlem Press must have had some foundation; while the strange mixing up of the names of 
Gutenberg and Fust, and Caxton and others, with the statement only arises from the ignorance 
of the narrator. 

But I must retrace my steps, in order to describe the long anterior account of J unius, upon 
which the Kosterian claims are chiefly based, and upon whose testimony the advocates of Haarlem, 
as the seat of the first true Printing Press place their chief reliance. 

Hadrian Junius, son of Peter of the same name, in his “ History of Holland,” states at great 
length, and with ample detail, all the facts upon which is founded the claim of Laurence Foster, 
of Flaarlem, to be the first to contrive and make use'of moveable metal letter-types. Hadrian 
Junius, born in 1511, was a man of position and education. His studies were commenced at the 
Latin Grammar School at Haarlem, and subsequently perfected at different European universities ; 
and he became known as one of the most learned men of a period remarkable for its erudition. 
For a time he resided in England, as physician in ordinary to the Duke of Norfolk, and was after¬ 
wards appointed one of the physicians to the King of Denmark. Eventually, he settled in his 
native country, Holland, where he devoted himself to literary pursuits, and his history, written at 
the request of the Dutch Government, and which he entitled “Batavia,” was completed in 1569. 
From various causes, however, it was not printed till 1588, thirteen years after his death, when 
it was published under the superintendence of his son Peter. The passages relating to Foster 
appear from internal evidence to have been written in 1568, and commence as follows :— 

“About 128 years ago there lived at Haarlem, in a house of considerable size, on the 
Place , and facing the royal palace, one Laurence, son of John, surnamecl Foster, or Sacristan,* a 
lucrative and honourable office, which was hereditary in his family. It is this man who merits a 
glory superior to that of all conquerors, and who can justly claim the honour of the invention of 
the typographic art, an honour at the present day usurped by others.” 

The period referred to by Junius, and stated by him to be that during which Foster was 
practising his art in the great house on the Place , opposite the king’s palace, is pretty evidently 
the year 1440, when Foster was still living, though he appears to have died in that year. 

On account of the Latinized name of Foster into Custos, t the opponents of his claim 
have asserted that he could not be the person intended by Junius; but this is a mere verbal 
quibble, and, even if sustained, would only shift the claim from Foster to some other citizen 
of Haarlem of the actual name of Custos, or AEclituus Custosve. Junius next proceeds, without 
circumlocution, to tell in what Way the idea was first suggested to Foster of using moveable 
types instead of engraving a whole page on a block or tablet. “Walking one day in the 


* An office of which the duties were the charge of the 
sacred books and other moveables of the church. 

t In the Latin of Junius, Custos, “ cognomento Aidituus 
Custosve; ” all the proper names being, at that period, not 
Latinized by a Latin termination, but translated. For 
instance, the real name of Junius himself, the author of 


the history in question, was really Jonge (equivalent to our 
Young), Hadrian de Jonge ; while Gutenberg’s name (equi¬ 
valent to Goodhill) is translated into Latin as Bonamontis, 
and his family name, Geinsfleisch (equivalent to our Goose- 
flesh), is Latinized as Ansicarus; to say nothing of the 
translation of Burgomaster into Cos, or Consul. 
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wood, near the town (as the citizens, in their leisure, are accustomed to do in the afternoon, 
or on festivals), Laurence Janszoon* occupied himself with cutting pieces of beech-bark 
into, the form of letters.” But the passage at this point must be given in the original 
Latin, as I am inclined to think that its meaning has not hitherto been accurately appre¬ 
hended. . “ Coepit faginos cortices principio in literarum typos conformare, quibus inversa 
ratione sigillatim charts impressis versiculum unum atque alterum animi gratia ducebat, 
nepotibus generi sui liberis exemplum futurum.” 

M. Bernard, one of the most recent supporters of the claims of Laurence Koster, trans¬ 
lates, “Laurent se prit a fagonner des dcorces de Hetre en forme de lettres, desquelles, en 
les renversant et imprimant successivement, une a une, sur une feuille de papier, il obtint! en 
s’amusant, des versets (ou petites sentences) destines a servir d’exemple a ses petits fils, im 
enfants de son gendre. It appears to me that in this translation the precise meaning of 
Junius may not be entirely rendered. May he not mean by sigillatim that these letters, after 
being reversed, were sealed , or otherwise fixed, one after another, to a sheet of paper, in the 
order he wished, so as to form little verses, of which he was able to take impressions as he 
would.from an engraved block? If this be the true meaning of the passage, we have clearly, 
according to the statement of Junius, the first hint of moveable types very naturally suggesting 
itself from the letters cut in bark. In the first place, the letters being cut in a detached 
form and in a thin material, the opportunity of reversing them, in the proper sense for printing 
from them, would most probably occur to the mind of an ingenious artisan like Koster, who 
was, there is every reason to suppose, a wood-engraver (as well as Custos), engaged in producing, 
Block-books, which, as shown in the preceding chapter, were the first examples of books 
multiplied by impressions instead of being written by hand. Already skilful in carving letters 
in relief upon those blocks, he would find no difficulty in cutting out letters very neatly in 
bark, of which substance he may have met with a suitable piece in his walks; and no more 
natural amusement can be conceived for such a handicraftsman during his afternoons stroll 
in the wood. Such letters, if sealed or pasted upon a sheet of stiff paper to keep them in 
their proper order, might easily be charged with ink by a careful application of the dabbing, 
process without inking the surrounding paper; and that being done, nothing would be easier 
than. to take an impression, by laying a piece of paper over the letters so charged and 
rubbing it evenly on the back, as is still done in taking experimental proofs from wood- 
engravings. , That such was the method in which he would proceed to obtain his impres¬ 
sion is tolerably certain, as it was the way in which the block-books were printed; for which 
reason, as previously stated, the leaves of such books were only printed on one side, and 
sometimes pasted together back to back to conceal the blanks, as stated by Junius; the nibbed 
back of the paper being made too glossy for the purpose of printing by the rubbing, as well 
as being, in most instances, slightly soiled. 

If any be found sceptical about the possibility of obtaining impressions in this way, such 
a person ^must find much difficulty in believing in the new method of stereotyping, by means of 
papier-mdche moulds, of a page of set-up type, instead of casts in metal; and yet the system- 
has been found perfectly successful. I have myself, while writing this passage, cut out some 
letters in thin pasteboard about the thickness of birch-bark, and after reversing them and 
sticking them on to a piece of paper to keep them in their proper places, have obtained 
impressions from them by dabbing them carefully with common ink stiffened with gum, and then 
rubbing the paper placed over them with the thumb-nail. I thus satisfied myself that the- 
remark of M. Renouard, who asserts the impossibility of obtaining impressions from the letters of 

* That is, Lawrence, son of John, or rather Laurens at that period, when family names, except those derived 

Janszoon, a common method of forming distinctive names from estates, had not yet become established. 
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of the “ Speculum ” must have been printed eight or ten years before 1440, while even that epoch 
would give the work precedence in date over any known monument of the Mayence Press. 

Having once perceived the convenience and advantages to be derived from separate 
characters that could be moved at will and formed into new sentences, Koster no doubt set 
himself to work to make similar characters in some material better suited to his purpose than 
beech-bark, or any other kind of bark; and it is very possible that he first tried wood. 

But if any faith can be placed in the statement of Junius, he soon resorted to metal; and 

as there were at that time very skilful casters, in sand, of small and delicate objects for 
jewellery and other similar purposes, it is highly probable that he resorted to their assistance; 
and his first metal casts were no doubt cast in sand, from his wooden models.* It is well 
known that, to obtain a cast from a sand mould, a model must first be made, which, being 
pressed into the sand, leaves in it the exact reverse of its own form; and if into this reverse 
melted lead or brass be skilfully poured, by a trained hand, an exact repetition of the original 
model is obviously obtained in the metal so cast; and by repeating the process any required 
number of metal letters might be produced from one of the original models carved by Koster.' 
This view is little more than a natural inference drawn from the general tenour of the 

succeeding passage in Junius, who, like many others, thought the first moveable types 

were wooden ones,* though he afterwards distinctly states that Koster eventually used lead 
and tin, as being harder and better suited to the work. It is clear that Junius was but 
imperfectly acquainted with the technicalities of the Printing Press; but that does not invali¬ 
date his general statement, as clearly demonstrated by M. Bernard, himself a practical and 
practised printer, in his excellent work, entitled “ De l’Origine et des Ddbuts de Idmprimerie.” 
Junius, in support of his statements, and in proof of their validity, goes on to tell us that 
in his time were still to be seen in the house inhabited by Gerard, a great-grandson of 
Koster, certain wine-vases curiously formed with the metal types formerly used by their first 
inventor; and he states further that in naming the grandson, Gerard, he does so in order to 
render him an homage, which he conceived to be his due. Passages of this kind could not have 
been addressed by Junius to his contemporaries concerning things then in existence and persons 
then alive, without rendering him liable to immediate contradiction, if they were unfounded, 
or in any way open to cavil. If only making a bare and unprovable assertion, he would 
merely have spoken of the characters as “ still in existence;” but when he states in detail that 
these types had been curiously wrought into the form of wine-vases by the family who, no 
longer pursuing the trade of their ancestor, had thus formed his printing-types (the first ever 
used) into family ornaments for perpetuating their preservation, he must have felt that he was 
stating that which was well known to many people in Haarlem, or he would not have 
stated it at all. 

Judging from the foregoing deductions, it has been assumed by the advocates of the 
Kosterian claims that he must have produced the first book in which he made use of his move- 
able metal types about the year 1430, or there would scarcely have been time to exhaust three 
subsequent editions previous to the year of his death in 1440. That he did issue such editions, 
and that those editions were of the well-known book, the “Speculum Humanse Salvationis,” is also 
borne witness to by Junius, who, after describing the nature of the process (evidently according 
to his own views concerning moveable types), proceeds :—“ It was by this method that he 
produced impressions of engraved plates, to which he added (separate) letters. I have seen,” he 
continues, “ a book of this kind, the first rude effort of his invention, printed by him on one side 


* Even recent writers have thought that the first move- 
able types actually used in the Printing Press were of wood, 
and have sought to prove that some of the earliest printed 


books bear evidence of being printed with moveable wooden 
types; but these opinions are not well supported. 
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only. It was a book composed in the language of the country by an anonymous author, 
and was entitled, ‘ The Mirror of our Salvation.’ ” Our author goes on to state that the book 
exhibited, in every respect, the evidences of an art still “in the cradleremarking that no art 
attains perfection at the moment of its discovery. 

Here, then, we have, not any vague and general statement, but a series of facts carefully 
detailed by a man of learning, talent, and high character, who lived within 128 years of the time of 
Koster,—a statement which is terminated by a correct account of one of the products of the 
Kosterian press; a monument which is still in existence to bear testimony to the good faith 
and accuracy of Junius. It is true that bibliographers now. consider the Dutch edition of the 
“ Speculum ” the last instead of the first; but it is printed in precisely the same manner as the 
Latin editions, which are now considered the earliest. 

Junius concludes his interesting passages on the invention of printing by stating that Koster, 
after having perfected his system, and finding that the demand for his printed books rapidly 
increased, found the aid of the members of his own family no longer sufficient, and took foreign 
workmen into his employ, which eventually led to the abstraction of his secret, and to the credit 
of his invention being given to others. We are further informed that the treacherous workman 
in question was named John, and it is surmised that he may have been John Fust himself, the 
partner of Gutenberg; but here we find that Junius’s general knowledge of the early history 
of printing, beyond Holland, was very imperfect, especially as regards the establishment of the art 
at Mayence, and more particularly as regards the character of Fust, as we shall see by-and-by. 
He next states that the treacherous John in question, a German, taking advantage of the 
absence of the family at the midnight service on Christmas Eve, entered the workshop alone, nnd 
stole therefrom a sufficient number of types and tools to serve as models for establishing the 
art in his own country. He is said by Junius to have escaped in the first instance to Amsterdam, 
travelling from thence to Cologne, and eventually establishing himself at Mayence, where, in the 
year 1442, about a year after the robbery, appeared the “ Doctrinal or Grammar of Alexander 
Gallus, a book then in great demand, and also the treatises of Peter of Spain, both printed with 
the types stolen by the workman of Koster. The legend of the treacherous workman, in that age 
of legend-making, grew quite naturally out of the facts ; and it was adapted, as other similar legends 
have been, to other places and circumstances than those from which the original legend was 
invented ; for instance, some early Italian writers persist in attributing the invention of printing to one 
of their own countrymen, and have distorted the legend of Koster’s workman to suit their purpose. 
But the assertions of Junius, legendary as they may appear by the romantic details used in working 
out the story, are not founded on bare assertions only, like the Italian story just referred to, 
but are based upon the evidence of monuments which still exist. Fragments of the “ Doctrinal ” 
of Alexander Gallus can now be examined in the Bodleian Library, and the types bear the 
strongest possible resemblance to those of the Dutch “ Speculum,” and have very little affinity 
with the early types of Gutenberg and his followers. The seeming error of Junius consists in 
attributing this work, without hesitation, to the recreant workman, as it may very probably have 
been printed in Holland, Yet he may have had good evidence, at the time, to convince him 
that it was printed in Germany; and if so, there is considerable ground for the foundation of the 
story of the robbery, as the work is evidently of more primitive character than the earliest 
of those which are positively known to be printed at Mayence. 

Junius, in order to give every possible support to his statements, winds up his account 
by informing his readers how he became acquainted with many of the details which he narrates 
concerning Laurence Koster and his invention. He states that old and trustworthy men had 
preserved the recital, and passed it from one to the other, “ as a lighted torch is passed 
from hand to hand;” and especially refers to Nicholas Galius, his first preceptor, who was 

Q 
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at that time a very old man, and who remembered having heard many of the facts connected 
with the story of Koster’s discovery from one Cornelius, when the latter was at least eighty 
years of age. Cornelius, it is stated, had been a “binder” in the establishment of Koster, 
and had often related, with great spirit and precision, to Nicholas Galius the origin and entire 
course and development of the invention, precisely as he, Cornelius, had frequently heard it 
from the lips of Koster himself; the old binder generally finishing his story by hearty 
execrations of the perfidy of the workman John, and wishing much that he might have 
been permitted to perform upon him the duties of the hangman, so richly deserved by a 
treacherous thief. 



The story of Cornelius had also been heard by the burgomaster Quirinius Talesius, a 
contemporary of Junius. Lambinet, in his well-known work, treats these “aged witnesses” as 
“walking centuries” conjured up by Junius, and as being pure inventions of the fertile brain 
of the Dutch author; but, fortunately for J unius and his cause, the indefatigable Meerman • 
(whose works on the origin of typography are full of interesting information) has recently 
disinterred a curious proof of the positive entity of the witness Cornelius ; having discovered in 
the binding of an old book of accounts of a church of Haarlem, dated 1474* a piece of paper 
bearing a written memorandum, in Dutch, in the writing of the period, to the following 
effect :—“ Item, I have given to Cornelius, the binder, six rose florins, on account of binding 
books.” 

The mere jokers in argument, such as Lambinet, are thus easily disposed of by a few 
facts, even when the jokes are good; but the present facetious attempt of Lambinet is mere 
nonsense ; for what are any of those ancient records upon which all authentic records are founded 
but “walking centuries”? The advocates of Koster might indeed exclaim with Gratiano, 
when turning the tables upon Shylock, with an expression of his own, “ I thank thee, Jew, 
for teaching me that word.” It must be conceded that the claims of Laurence Koster to the 
invention of moveable types, in a practical form, is still hotly disputed, in spite of the vast 
accumulative evidence which modern research has brought to light in his favour; but it will 
be allowed that the position of his German opponents is becoming t every day less tenable. 
It is, for instance, beyond dispute that the Dutch were the first to produce block-books, and so 
were virtually the first printers of books. Hence, what is more likely than that theyj were 
the first also to make the next step in advance,—the obvious one of substituting moveable types 
for entire carved pages of letters. It may also be observed, en ftccssant, that it was in Holland 
(at a later period) that the art of stereotyping was first, devised; and that John Miller and 
his son William employed that process, in their Dutch printing-office, as early as the close of 
the 17th century. 

Before proceeding to examine those early monuments of the typographic art which have 
been assigned to Koster, a difficulty has to be met which has been set up by his opponents, 
to the effect that his name is not attached to them—an objection which may be at once set 
aside by reminding those who urge it, that the works of Gutenberg himself do not bear his 
name, although his claim to be their producer is not for a moment doubted. The work in which 
Koster’s first great effort as a printer with moveable type seems to have appeared is a book 
consisting of fifty-three wood-engravings, with descriptive text, entitled, “ The Mirror of Human 
Salvation,” a book since become so famous, and better known by its Latin title, “ Speculum 
Humanse Salvationis.” The engravings occur at the top of each leaf, and the rest of the, page 
is filled with two columns of text, which, in the supposed first editions, is composed of Latin 
verse (or, rather, Latin prose with rhymed terminations to the lines, as the lines do not 
scan); and, in later editions, In Dutch prose. The “Speculum Humanse Salvationis” had 
been a popular religious work, in manuscript, long before it made its appearance, either as 
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a purely xylographic book, or in the form in which it is now best known, as a book partly 
executed on the xylographic, or Block-book system, and partly with metallic moveable types; 
thus forming the positive link which connects the Block-books with their successors of the true 
Printing Press, and has thus formed the subject of more bibliographical essays than any other 
early monument of the art of printing books; in so much that Ottley justly speaks of it as the 
book “so celebrated in the annals of typographical controversy.” 

Of the literary character of the work entitled “ Speculum Humanse Salvationist 
M. Guichard gives an interesting account in his “ Notice sur ‘ Le Speculum/ ”* It will only 
be necessary here to describe its general form very briefly. Heinecken says, “ Such was 
the repute of the composition among the Benedictines,” that almost every monastery in Europe 
possessed copies of it; and the existence of many MS. copies at the present day is sufficient 
evidence that his statement was not unfounded: Zani describes the general scope and 
object of the work more tersely and completely than any other writer on the subject, and 
tells us that it was compiled for the assistance of poor preachers — “ propter pauperes 
predicatores ; ” and the quotation with which he accompanies this observation will serve at 
the same time to exemplify the curious rhyming Latin lines in which the work was 
composed :— 

Predictum prohemiUm hujus libri de contends compilavi 
Et propter pauperes predicatores hoc opponere curavi. 

I have been induced to examine many MS. copies of the “ Speculum ” of various dates, from 
the 13th to the 15th century, both in England and on the Continent, from a feeling that the 
work possesses an unusual interest as having been one of the first selected for reproduction 
by a new power, gigantic even in its infancy—that of the Printing Press. I will briefly 
notice a few which are to be found in the Library of the British Museum, as most accessible 
to those of my readers who may wish to examine the “Speculum” in its MS. form. The first 
I shall describe was apparently executed in the 13th century, perhaps rather later. The illustrative 
drawings are in outline, slightly coloured; and the writing is of very cursive character for an 
early period, and is much ligated, and somewhat French in general style. This MS. is in the 
Arundel Collection, CLX. IV. C. The next is seemingly of the 14th century, with coloured 
vignette illustrations, slightly enriched with gold, the draperies being shaded with colour, but not 
bodily coloured. It is a MS. of the Harleian Collection, No. 3240. 

Another of the Museum MSS. of the “ Speculum ” of similar date to the last is that of the 
Sloane Collection, 361. This copy has four double pictures or illustrations over two columns of 
text, arranged precisely as in Roster’s printed book. Still another copy of this evidently 
popular composition, in the Museum, is to be found in the Additional MSS., No. 16,578, a work 
of the 14th century, which also resembles the printed “Speculum” in its general character; and 
as the illustrations appear to have been coloured by some mechanical process similar to 
stencilling, it is leading us on towards the time when the work, both of the. illuminator and 
scribe, were on the eve of being superseded by some more rapid method of book- 
production. 

A MS. copy of the “Speculum” in the Harleian Collection, No. 4,996, was, however, the 
one which interested me most, as exhibiting, in the most characteristic manner, the precise kind 
of manuscript which Roster had before him when reproducing the work by the xylographic 
and typographic processes, which he appears to have been the first, and, Indeed, the only one, 
to combine. This MS. was found concealed between the wainscot and the wall in taking 
down a portion of Whitehall (the west gate), and is proof of the existence of popish practices 

* Paris, 1840. 
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in secret, and. the use of popish books by persons attached to the court of Charles I. The 
accompanying’ fac-simile of an entire page (Plate 8) of this book will demonstrate better than 
any description its near affinity in artistic and scriptorial treatment to the printed Speculum. 
The illustrations, though inferior to Roster’s woodcuts, are of similar arrangement, though 
without the decorative Gothic framework which separates, and at the same time binds together, 
the double illustrations of the xylographic artist. These double pictures of the Speculum 
illustrate first a passage in the New Testament, and, secondly, the corresponding subject of 
the Old, of which it is the antitype. In the present page we have Christ bearing His cross 
(Christus bajulat crucem) typified by Isaac carrying the wood for his own sacrifice (Isaac portat 
ligna sua). This specimen will enable the student to understand precisely the kind of manuscript 
book which Roster reproduced in a cheaper form by xylography, to which he eventually allied 
the still more important invention of moveable types, 

There can be little doubt, from all the MSS. I have seen, that the Dutch xylographer, 
especially when aided by his types, succeeded in producing not only a cheaper, but also a 
far superior work to any of the cheap MSS. j which fully accounts for the great and 
immediate success of his work; and perhaps also led to the future perfecting of the typographic 
art by Gutenberg and his followers. It should be observed that in the Block-book the ninety-six 
double illustrations of the MS. are reduced to fifty-eight. The “ Speculum, as first produced by 
Roster, has a certain number of pages produced entirely from wood blocks; the whole being 
engraved, text as well as illustrations, on a tablet of the size of the entire page, like all previous 
block-books. My first illustration of the “ Speculum ” (Plate 9) consists of one of these purely 
xylographic pages ; and a wonderful piece of work it undoubtedly is. The cutting of that text, 
when we consider that it had to be engraved backwards, is truly marvellous. The double 
subject—the supposed presentation of the Virgin in the Temple—separated by the Gothic frame 
just alluded to, is, first, the Virgin Mary, as a child, “ brought to the Lord into the Temple ” 
(Maria oblata est Domino in Templo*). And for type, or prefiguration, none being found in the 
Bible for this legend, Fable is resorted to,—the offering of the golden table in the Temple of 
the Sun being made to supply its place. The execution of the subjects on this page is not 
equal to those of some of the pages with the typographic text, and there is no foliage in the 
architectural spandrils. This may serve to prove that the entirely xylographic pages were older 
than the typographic ones; and that only a few of the best of them were used in the edition 
which has typographic texts to most of the illustrations. The student should compare the style 
of the text of this xylographic page with the MS. one, and note how arduous were the efforts 
of the woodcutter to imitate the general character of the written text. It must be observed 
that the whole of the page just described is printed in the brown distemper colour always made 
use of in xylographic books. 

My next illustration (Plate 10) is another fac-simile from the “ Speculum,” one of those 
ever famous' pages, which exhibit the earliest known example of the art of printing with 
moveable types. Roster probably made a few previous experiments with those detached 
metallic letters, destined eventually to play so great a part in the spread of civilization; but 
their application to the small Latin Grammars or Doctrinals of the day cannot compete in 
any way with their introduction for printing the text of his magnum opus, the " Speculum M • 
These two columns of printed text should be looked upon with the deepest interest as the 
venerable parents of every one of those printed pages on our library shelves ; from the most 
important down to those which form the solace of our leisure, as well as of every magazine 
that carries a monthly supply of fresh knowledge and entertainment to our homes, however 
distant or isolated; and even of that daily necessity the newspaper, that brings each morning 
* The title in MS., in which the abbreviations are supplied, is in a hand of comparatively recent date. 
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to our breakfast-table the world’s history of the previous day; as also of the exquisite little 

volume that conveys the charms of poetry to so many thousands of homes whenever our 

Tennyson intrusts the printer with a new instalment of his inspired verses. 

This first essay in the great, art of printing should be compared with the writing of a 

MS. Dutch Bible of about the same date, fac-similied in Plate n (No. 2), when it will 

be perceived that the new art rivalizes very successfully with the most practised efforts of 
the old one. The express task which the first printers set themselves was, the close imitation 
of the MS. books of the period, which had then full possession of the market; and in the 
present instance the palm will be conceded to the typography of Koster, though the Bible 
from which the specimen is taken was doubtless a very expensive one, and executed with 
considerable care, as it is filled with A profusion of highly-finished illuminations. It must be 
conceded, however, that the writing of some of the MSS. of the 14th and 15th centuries is 
executed with such neatness, precision, and beauty, as no mechanical process could approach. 
The ancient black letters of the text of the “ Speculum,” the first ever cast as moveable types, can 
be examined and studied with full confidence in the present illustration, which is an absolute 
fac-simile; not such as those soi-disant fac-similes which are but copies made by hand, but one 
produced by the unerring process of photography. It is true that, in the transfer to stone, the 
lines have very slightly thickened ; but even with that drawback the general character is so nearly 
identical with the original, that no copy made by hand, however skilfully, can approach it in 
accuracy. The illustrations represent, in the first picture, “ Shamgar, the son of Anath, which 
slew of the Philistines six hundred men with an ox-goad;” and the second, David, &c. {See 
Appendix.) 

I selected this page as exhibiting very accurately the plate armour of the beginning of the 
15th century ; the mediaeval artists, as is well known, always clothing their historical figures 
of all epochs in the costume of their own time. We therefore have David represented with 
an European shield emblazoned in regular heraldic fashion, the blazon being, very appro¬ 
priately, a harp. The Gothic framework in this plate is richer than in the preceding; and if 
the enrichments were constant on all the pages with type, it would greatly tend to prove 
that the xylographic pages belonged to a former edition entirely xylographic, and that the worn- 
out subjects were redrawn and'enriched with additional ornament by a superior artist, or the 
former artist greatly improved, when the text was produced by the new process. However this 
may be, it is certain that, in the page under description, the illustrations are still printed 
from wood in brown distemper ink, such as was used in the xylographic books; the print or 
impression of them being produced by rubbing the back of the paper, when placed face downwards 
upon the engraved block; while the text was added by a separate process, being printed in 
black oleaginous ink, from moveable types, in some rude kind of press analogous in action to 
that of the subsequently perfected printing-press. An examination of the original is sufficient 
to prove these assertions, the back still showing the gloss caused by the rubbing process 
behind the impression from the wood-engraving, while at the back of the text no gloss 
of the kind is found. It is scarcely necessary to add that, at the back of the text of the entirely 
xylographic pages of the “ Speculum,” the same gloss is found as at the back of the illustrations. 
Many opponents of the Kosterian claim to priority have rashly asserted that the text of all 
the pages of the “Speculum” was printed from wood, either by means of an entire block or 
from detached wooden letters; but all assertions of that kind have now been so entirely 
disproved, that it is useless to dwell upon them. The slight roughness at the edges that has 
been observed in these letters may be caused by the original models for casting having been cut 
in wood instead of metal, or from the natural imperfections incidental to sand-casting,— 
imperfections which are obviated at the present day by cutting the original models in steel, and, 

R 
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by their means punching a sunk matrix in brass, in which the types for use are cast. These 
plates are from the edition of the “Speculum” now generally considered the first; not only 
from the occurrence of several pages of entirely xylographic work, but dso from many other 
causes unnecessary to enumerate here, as they are no longer points of serious lscussion. 
copy from which they are taken is the Grenville copy, in the British Museum, which it has been 
the custom to disparage as incomplete; but, with the exception of the loss of page 57, it is a 
genuine and complete copy of the edition now generally considered the first. Its only delects are 
that the leaves have been cut down by a binder, and each of them is mounted on a s ee ■ 
of modern paper, but in such a manner as to enable a student to examine the backs, and test 
the accuracy of the statements I have made with regard to evidence of effects produced by the 

different processes of rubbing and press-work. . 

The entire book consists of,—first, a blank leaf, followed by five pages of preface or 
Procemium, entirely printed from moveable types ; the first printed page having a blank space left 
for the initial letter, a P, which has been boldly painted in by hand, in red leaving a white 
device in the broad parts of the letter; the small printed capitals having a red dash struck through 
them by the same hand, or those of his assistants. It should be carefully observed that the 
leaves of the preface are only printed on one side, although there was no impediment to printing 
on both, as in the subsequent pages, on the back of which the act of rubbing with some 
saponaceous substance, rendered the backs so treated unfit for printing on.. t may t ere ore 
be a question whether the preface to the “Speculum” be not a very positive evidence of its 
execution previous to any other work whatever, even if printed with the same type, as it is asserted 
the (so-called) Kosterian “ Donatus,” and other small elementary works are. 

Junius states that the leaves of the early books .which were only printed on one side 
were pasted back to back to conceal this defect, and it is possible that he may have seen 
copies so treated; but neither the Museum copy, nor the Bodleian copy, nor any other copy 
that I have examined, has the leaves so pasted, in order to show all faces and no backs, as in 
the regular book form* The pages which follow the preface, in the body of the work occur, as 
regards the typographic and xylographic leaves, in the following order :-The page with “the 
creation of Eve,” and the opposite page, “the commands given to Adam and Eve, are both 
Block-book pages,—that is, entirely xylographic; the third page, the “Temptation, as t e text 
printed from moveable metal types, in full black ink, which contrasts strongly with the light 
brown distemper of the woodcuts. The fourth is again a block-page; as are the following pages, 
till page 12, the text of which is type. Then follow, in block, 13 and 14, 15 being type. The 
remaning block-pages are 16, 17, 21, 22, 26, 27, 46. and 55,-in all, twenty xylographic pages 

and forty-two typographic pages, including the preface. , . . 

The Oxford copy, from the Douce collection, is a precisely similar copy, except bei g 
a much more desirable condition, having its full margin, not being remounted, and having 
plate 57, which is missing in the Museum copy. With such a monument m existence, which 
is undoubtedly of Dutch production, and which exhibits the very infancy of the art (even 
the pages of the preface being printed only on one side, where there was no real reason or 

leaving the back blank), it seems really absurd for the German advocates for the priority of 

the Moguntian press to continue the controversy. They have nothing to show m the shape 

of a book, earlier than Gutenberg's Bible, to which an earlier date than 1456 canno e 


* Nevertheless, in some of the first essays this may 
very naturally have been done. In the modern beginnings 
of chromo-lithography, when I was tempted to imitate, by 
that means, the richest borderings of illuminated missals 
in a little book which I published through the house of 
Longmans & Co., and which I entitled “ The Parables of 


our Lord,”—so great was my fear of .damaging the pages 
perfected on one side of the paper, that I did not venture 
to print on the backs, but printed the matter which was to 
come on the backs on separate sheets, and then pasted 
the first and second sheets back to back, just as Junius 
suggests' with regard to the “ Speculum.” 
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assigned, and which, moreover, is not only printed on both sides of the leaves, but is a master¬ 
piece of workmanship, exhibiting the art in a most perfect form, which only experience and 
many trials, failures, and conquests could have realized. This and a few fragments of “ Donatus ” 
are all the Germans have to show against the curious and interesting monument just described, 
which has, in all probability, a priority of near a quarter of a century. M. Renouard has attempted 
to prove that the “ Speculum ” could not be assigned to a date so early as that claimed by 
the advocates of Koster, because books existed, printed in a closely similar style of types, 
which were certainly posterior to 1440. But this only proves that the art developed by Koster 
did not die out with him; but that other Dutch printers followed in his track (as we shall see 
further on), some using his types, and others closely similar ones, which, like his, were imitations 
of the letters used in Dutch MS. books of the time. 

Only about ten copies of the first edition of the “ Speculum ” are known, and they are, of 
course, of great value; that in the Spencer collection cost ^300, with two imperfect leaves, and 
Would probably sell now for double that sum. There are two in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
■Paris; one in the British Museum; one in the Bodleian Library, Oxford; and one in the 
Spencer library; which, with those in Holland, make up the number. 

The second edition is (at present) distinguished from the first as having all the xylographic 
text cut away, and its place supplied by typography. In other respects it is the same as the first, 
and produced by the same double process. Only five copies of this more perfect, though less 
interesting edition, are known, and two only are complete. The first of these is now in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna, though originally in the Celestins at Paris. It has been minutely 
described by Fourrier. The second is in the Palazzo Pitti at Florence, and has been described 
by Noordzick. The third, without a preface, is in the Town Flail at Haarlem; the fourth, with 
•only forty pages left, is in the library at Hanover; and the fifth, with five pages lost, in the 
Royal Library at Brussels, from the Van Hulthem collection. 

The third edition has a much more important character than the second, being a Dutch 
translation, in prose, printed by the same double process as the preceding, all the text being 
typographic, and only printed on one side of the paper. The issue of this edition (evidently 
from the same establishment), in the Dutch language, is an all-sufficient proof of the celebrated 
“ Speculum ” being, beyond doubt, the production of a Dutch artisan, or rather artist; and if 
•so, why not of Koster? This is the edition seen and described by Junius. 

The fourth edition is in Dutch prose, and differs in one respect very materially from 
its predecessors, the text being entirely printed in a smaller type. The execution of this edition 
■is greatly inferior to that of the three first. Only three copies of this edition were ever known. 
One is in the Town Flail at Flaarlem ; the second, in the public library of that town; and the 
'third is also in the Low Countries, in the library at Lille. This fourth edition, like the former 
ones, has the pages only printed on one side; two only of the Lille copy having an appearance of 
being printed on both sides, from the existence of a strong set-off, occurring, no doubt, in conse¬ 
quence of the general carelessness of the execution; for neither of those back pages correspond 
in order with those which precede or follow. In this edition another defect has been pointed out; 
namely, that, in the Lille copy and in that at Florence, the fifth leaf of the third gathering 
has the text pasted on beneath the illustration, plainly showing that it had been the custom, 
'in .getting up the “Speculum,” to print the illustrations first ;* the discovery that wood-blocks 
could be printed from with the same ink as type not having, at that time, been made. 

The editions q{ the “Speculum” thus described as four, may have been, in fact, six 
or seven, as there are differences in the copies just classed together as the same edition, 
which may eventually prove them to have belonged to small separate editions; but that their 
* # The reason for pasting on the text probably was, that the leaf had been soiled beneath the illustration. 
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on the backs of leaves as a step in the art, but as an almost inevitable result of the object 
in view, it is easy to conceive that Koster made use of his types in small works of that kind, 
while he was preparing the engravings, &c. &c., connected with a partly typographic edition 
of the ff Speculum.” 

As another proof of the priority of the “ Speculum ” (whether printed by Koster or some other 
person), in point of date, over any work of the Mayence press, there is the fact that, at the time of 
the appearance of the “ Speculum,” it had not yet been discovered that woodcuts could be printed 
with the same thick, oleaginous ink as the type; while, in some of the earliest of the productions 
of Mayence, as early as 1460, and in all works printed by Gutenberg as early as 1455, as 
will be shown in the next chapter, the discovery had been made that it was not necessary to print 
from the wood blocks in distemper, a step in the general art of the printer which had not 
been made in Kosters time. A still more remarkable characteristic is the arbitrary division 
of words at the end of the lines, in a manner never found in later printed books, however 
rude; certainly not in any after the date of the first books of the Mayence presses. 

It only remains to state that from a very early period after the time of Koster his name was 
greatly honoured in his native place, and his house and other relics of his career eagerly pointed 
out, as with us is the house of John Bunyan at Elston or that of Shakspeare at Stratford-on- 
Avon ; and also, that his native town still continues to honour his memory, that the great glories 
of the town-hall are the monuments of the Kosterian press, and that a statue has also been 
erected in his honour. 

In conclusion it maybe well to show that in Holland and the Low Countries there exists other 
evidence, quite distinct from the aspect of the Kosterian type, of the existence of printing with 
moveable metal types before the earliest date pretended to by the advocates of the printers of 
Mayence as that of their earliest works. The evidence in question is found in the book of 
memoranda of Jean Robert, Abbe of Cambrai, a curious and valuable MS. now preserved in the 
archives of the city of Lille. Here is the passage, anglicised : “ Item for a printed (getti en molle) 
Doctrinal that I sent for to Bruges by Macquart, who is a writer at Valenciennes, in the month of 
January, 1445, for Jacquet—20 sous Tournois. Little Alexander had one the same, that the 
church paid for.” It is afterwards stated in the same record that one of the books (getti m 
molle) which had been purchased at Bruges was so full of faults that it had to be replaced by a 
written copy. This also proves that the imperfect method of Koster was at first very clumsily 
handled by his Flemish imitators, in so much that the establishment of a far more perfect system 
at Mayence soon obscured the repute of the Dutch or Flemish work, and caused our Caxton to 
refer to the first printing of books at Mayence as a great epoch in his art, though he does not 
say that it originated there. It was this feeling that caused him to go to Cologne to perfect his 
knowledge of it; being, no doubt, discontented with the rude processes in use in the Low 
Countries, after he had seen books printed by the improved German method. 

In this memorandum of the Abbe Jean Robert we have positive proof that printed Doctrinals 
were commonly sold in Flanders in 1445 5 an< ^ Bernard was the first to elucidate the full value 
and bearing of this passage, of which M. Van Praet, who had already mentioned it, failed to see 
the drift, from not understanding the meaning of the term getti, or rather jetti, en molle , which simply 
means cast in a mould, in reference to the metallic types, which were so cast. That M. Bernard is 
correct in his explanation of the term is clearly proved by many passages having reference to the 
same subject, in which the term is used as one well understood. For instance, in the letters of 
naturalization accorded to the first printers with moveable types established in Paris, a document 
dated 1474 (old style), the terms ecriiore en molle , or writing by means of moulds, or moulded 
letters, is used. Also, in 1496, on the occasion of the purchase of two books of prayer by the 
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Duke of Orleans, the Constable describes them as both escrites en moule. Also, in the list of 
furniture and books of Anne of Brittany about the same time, books are mentioned “ tant en 
parchemin que en papier , a la main et en mollef that is, both on vellum and on paper, both 
manuscript and printed. 

Here then is ample proof of the existence of printed books in Holland and Flanders several 
years before their appearance in Germany; so, whether Koster as a rival to Gutenberg be con¬ 
sidered by Germans a myth, or no, it has become quite evident that of the general priority of 
Holland and rlanders as the cradle of printing there can no longer be any doubt. 

The real cause of the doubt thrown upon the invention of Koster was the secrecy with 
which he practised his art, the nature of which was never publicly divulged by two lawsuits, as 
in tlie case of Gutenberg, who, but for those vexatious proceedings, which eventually took from 
him all hope of deliving profit from the art he was endeavouring to keep secret, might have 
shared the fate of Koster, in having his just claims to celebrity long disputed by jealous rivals, 
for want of evidence of the reality and the nature of his persevering labour; the story of which 
will form the subject of the ensuing chapter. 

In concluding this chapter, it should perhaps be noticed that the edition of the “ Speculum 
Humanae Salvationis, which contains a certain number of entirely xylographic pages,^ is by 
some writers considered the last edition, instead of the first; the presence of the earlier 
kind of work being accounted for by supposing that, after the robbery of a portion of the types, 
and the impossibility of replacing them in consequence of the death of Koster, which happened 
soon afterwards, it was found impracticable to complete an edition then in progress. Such being 
the case, some of the old and disused xylographic blocks were, it is suggested, raked up, and 
the edition completed, after a fashion, by their means. I am, however, inclined to consider 
the edition in question the first, during the preparation of which the new type process was 
perfected and made use of. 


* It is to be regretted the beautiful fac-simile of this 
edition of the “Speculum” recently produced by Mr. 
Berjeau, was undertaken before the advent of photo-litho¬ 
graphy, as the fac-similes executed by hand, though ex¬ 
ceedingly good, are yet far below what the earnest student 


requires, and, without the means of referring to the original, 
would convey a very erroneous idea of the free and bold 
execution of the illustrations. But as an addition to a 
library, the possession of an original being hopeless, the 
work is very precious. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Gutenberg and the earliest efforts of the Printing Press at Strasburg and Mayence , from 1436 to 1467. 


I N tracing the story of Koster, and the claims of Haarlem to be the true cradle of the 
printing press, it has been shown, from tradition, from authorities nearly contemporary, 
and from the evidence of the monuments themselves, said to be the works of Koster, that the 
first edition of the “ Speculum Humane Salvationis ” was printed, in all probability, as early 
as the year 1430. Supposing that fact to be fully established, there would be ample time to 
allow of a workman from Koster’s establishment finding his way to Strasburg or Mayence, and 
there making known his master’s secret; for that the art had been a secret one, and still remained 
one, most carefully guarded, even at the time that German artisans were endeavouring to intro¬ 
duce it at Strasburg, will be seen by passages about to be quoted from certain legal proceedings 
taken against Gutenberg while in the course of making his preparations to establish his printing 
press in that city, in the year I439> which was that of the death of Koster. If the assertion 
be true that he obtained his first idea of moveable types from one of Koster’s workmen, 
whether, or not, he carried away some of the characters to serve as models, it could scarcely have 
been after the death of Koster, as some have hastily asserted, but during the time when the 
Kosterian press was most busy in printing the successive editions of the “ Speculum.” And that 
this last version of the story is very probably founded on fact, though many of the details may be 
fabulous, we shall plainly see while following the events connected with the first efforts of 
Gutenberg to become a printer. 

The family name of Gutenberg was Gensfleisch, or Gooseflesh, which some of the authors of the 
time, writing in Latin, translate into Ansicarus, Just as the Greeks translated the name of Augustus 
into Sebastos (sebastos), in consequence of which a colony founded by Augustus on the shores of 
the Black Sea was called Sebastopolis, a city recently become so celebrated under the modem name 
of Sebastopol. The surname Gutenberg was adopted from that of a property brought into the 
family by Elsy* of Gutenberg, wife of Frielo,f the father of the first German printer. This 
property was situated at Mayence, where Jean, or Johann, Gutenberg was bom shortly before the 
year 1400 The family was of acknowledged noble descent, or rather of what might be termed 
the equestrian order, as shown by M. Schaab, who has drawn up the Gensfleisch genealogies in great 
detail • and the fact of the nobility of Gutenberg has led many of the ardent advocates of Koster 
to endeavour to prove him also of noble, and even of princely descent; for which attempt there is 
not the slightest foundation. Johann Gutenberg, with many belonging to the upper classes of 
Mayence was forced to quit the city in 1420, in consequence of democratic disturbances that then 
took place there * as an offshoot, most probably, of the Jacqueries, which had been making t e 
round of Europe, and which were represented in England, aboutforty years before, by the insurrec¬ 
tion led by Jack Straw in the reign of Richard II., as early as the year 1381. 

It appears that he took refuge in Strasburg; and we shall find that he established himself 
there some time afterwards. He still, however, maintained relations with Mayence; as we find his 
mother, Elsy of Gutenberg, negotiating there certain documents in the name of her son, in I 430 > 

in 14-2 Kohler also proves that he must have gone to Mayence himself on family business. But that 

he did kot remain, is certain, as we afterwards find him continuously residing at Strasburg from 


* The abbreviation of Eliza, or Elizabeth. 


t Frielo, abbreviation of Frederic. 
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1434 to 1443, as proved by various indisputable documents; such, for instance, as those 
published by Schcepflin. It appears that the authorities of Mayence still continued to throw 
difficulties in the way of paying to Gutenberg certain rents which were due to him; upon which, 
in the year 1434, hearing that one Nicholas, the town-clerk of Mayence, was in Strasburg on 
some municipal business, Gutenberg caused him to be arrested; and the documents relating to that 
arrest are still in existence. Another Strasburgian document refers to a m’atter of rather more 
serious nature, namely, a “ Breach of Promise” case, in which, in 1436, a certain lady, described as 
Anne zur eisernen Thlir (Anne of the Iron Door), claimed the fulfilment of a promise of marriage, 
which, as it appears, Johann Gensfleisch the younger, otherwise Gutenberg (Johann Gensfleisch* der 
junge, genannt Gutemberg), declined to ratify. The law, however, as it would seem, decided in 
favour of the lady, as the name of a certain Ennelf Gutenberg, who was, in all probability, the 
same lady become the wife of Gutenberg, soon afterwards appears on a list of certain municipal 
contributions. But we hear no more of her ; and the union, if it took place, was possibly only a 
marriage of purely legal form, which may account for the lady’s name appearing as an independent 
contributor on the list in question. 

Little more is known of this portion of the private history of J ohann Gutenberg; but it 
appears that it was about this time, 1436, that he first became actively engaged in certain ingenious 
inventions which he was endeavouring to make profitable in a commercial point of view; and it 
may be that the money required for these undertakings came partly from the iron chest of the lady 
of the Iron Door, the locks of which were opened to the fascinations of the enterprising young 
knight, who perhaps then made those very rash promises which led, as such promises often do, to 
proceedings of that unpleasant kind which faithless lovers have so often to submit to. However 
this may be, it is certain that Gutenberg required money for his projects, and that he subsequently 
contrived to find the means of procuring it without resorting any more to his influence over the 
feelings of the softer sex, even if the first supply were procured in that manner. It appears that 
he succeeded in forming a kind of association for working a new process for polishing stones, which 
turned out so profitable that those who had embarked with him in that undertaking were exceedingly 
anxious to join him in another and still greater undertaking in which he next engaged, and 
which was to be kept a profound secret. The prospects of this new invention were such as to 
promise infallible and rapidly-achieved results, from which the realization of a large fortune 
might be expected in a few years. 

In this new undertaking Gutenberg induced Hans Riffe, a man of some property and position, 
to join him. Riffe was at the time Mayor of Litchetenow, and enjoyed considerable influence on 
account of his office,,and as a man of energetic character. It was originally arranged that Hans 
Riffe should have one clear third of all the profits, while two-thircls were to go to Gutenberg, as 
the inventor and director of the work. Dritzehen, who had been engaged in the profitable stone 
works, on hearing that Gutenberg had another project on foot, begged that he might be 
admitted a partner, and proposed to advance certain sums of money in aid of the concern; 
while at the same time one Andrew Heilmann also applied for admission into the new asso¬ 
ciation upon similar terms, and it was finally agreed to admit them both; and that certain 
corresponding modifications should be made in the division of the profits. Hans Riffe was to take 
one entire fourth of the clear profits, Dritzehen and Heilmann were to have another fourth 
between them, and Gutenberg, the originator of the project, was to have the remaining half. 

Of the further details concerning the money arrangements, which are all on record, it is not 
necessary to enter into any detail; it will be sufficient to state that, in all, about 500 florins were 
originally furnished by the partners, and that the work commenced with great spirit and with 
all possible secrecy, the formal contract being signed in the year 1438. The great fair of 
* More properly Gansefleisch , but generally written Gensfleisch. + The German diminutive of Anne. 
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Aix-la-Chapelle was t& take place in the following year, and every nerve was to be strained by 
the partners in order to be ready with the merchandise they were endeavouring to produce by that 
period, as they expected a very extensive sale of the new article on that occasion. Gutenberg, the 
better to secure the inviolability of the secret, established his own private workshop in the old 
monastery of St. Arbogaste, outside the walls of the town; an edifice of which no trace now 
remains. The work then went busily on, Gutenberg keeping some branches of the secret art 
entirely to himself; a"circumstance which eventually led to some dissatisfaction; and on one occasion 
this feeling broke forth in the following manner. Dritzehen and Heilmann had gone out to the 
monastery of Arbogaste, possibly to inform Gutenberg that the Holy Fair at Aix-la-Chapelle, at 
which period the most sacred relics were shown to all pilgrims, and during which religious books 
and relics of all kinds found a ready sale, was put off for a year. On being somewhat suddenly 
introduced to his workroom, they found him in the midst of a variety of tools and appliances, the uses 
of which they had not been fully informed of, and then and there they insisted upon their right, as 
partners, to be fully and completely initiated into the whole mystery. Gutenberg, who appears to have 
been very chary of giving away too much of his knowledge at once, felt now compelled to yield to their 
insistence, on the condition of a further advance of money on their part, as well as on the part of 
Rifife. The respective sums were to be 410 florins from Dritzehen and Heilmann and 410 from 
Riffle, making together 820 florins, which, in addition to what had been already sunk, proves that 
the preparations were of a costly and extensive nature.* It is on record, in a very interesting 
document to be subsequently referred to, that carpenter-work of a careful and expensive descrip¬ 
tion was required, that large quantities of lead were used, and that goldsmith's work, in the way 
of engraving and chasing, was also required, the latter alone at the cost of more than 100 
florins; while the instruments already prepared, and which entitled Gutenberg to half of the whole 
profits, must have been estimated, as it appears, at about 800 florins. After the new arrangement, 
the two new partners, Dritzehen and Heilmann remained almost constantly at Arbogaste, in 
order to be fully initiated in all the more secret branches of the required work; a revelation the 
more readily acceded to, as Gutenberg found himself unable to get forward single-handed with 
sufficient rapidity. It would appear that the materials for engaging finally in the actual 
production of the “ new article ” were all completed at St. Arbogaste; and it was determined that 
the necessary machinery for setting these materials in action should be secretly arranged in 
the house of Dritzehen at Strasburg; Gutenberg having perceived the great aptitude of this 
expert artisan, and his industry and enthusiasm in the ’undertaking. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that, with all these precautions, the affair had been kept 
as secret as its promoters could have wished; especially as many of their friends had become 
very curious to know what all the mystery was about; the ladies, as usual, being the most irritably 
inquisitive; and Barbet de Zabern, a dealer in mercery, who appears to have lived in the 
same house as Dritzehen, was more eager than all the rest in reiterated questionings. To 
such interrogations, however, it would seem that plausible answers had been pre-arranged, and 
all questioners were told that the secret manufacturers were making “looking-glasses ” to sell at the 
fair of Aix-la-Chapelle. This answer, though to a certain extent a conclusive one, sometimes 
only led to many other inquiries, and many other coitjectures. Of what kind were these looking- 
glasses ?—of what size ?—what shape ? Was the goldsmith’s engraving-work employed on certain 
dies to be used'for stamping metal frames for them? and were the "looking-glasses” for real 
use, or to place behind relics, or small images of saints? If real substantial looking-glasses— 
which are such pleasafit accessories to the toilet-table—they were likely to create much interest 
among the ladies; and, no doubt, with such a prize in view, Barbet de Zabern stipulated with 
her friend Dritzehen, during some of their chats together on the subject, to have one of the 
* All these details are to be found in the evidence adduced on a trial which ere-long ensued. 
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very first for herself. But perhaps she took still more interest in the earnest workman than in 
the work; for we find her cautioning her neighbour not to work quite so hard, for fear of his 
health, especially late at night; he was, in fact, labouring by night as well as day, taking no 
rest and hardly any food, but toiling ceaselessly to make those final preparations which would 
enable him to begin the mechanical and rapid production of the merchandise itself which was 
to make fortunes for all the partners, at the great Fair. Suddenly, as Barbet feared, and as 
might naturally have been expected, his over-taxed constitution gave way, collapsed, as it were, 
all at once, and Dritzehen, who had become latterly the mainspring, the very soul of the under¬ 
taking, died, literally at his post. On the sad event becoming known, the carpenter who had 
made the secret presses in Dritzeheris workshop was requested by> one of the partners to 
hasten there and take them to pieces in such a way that no one should be able to guess what 
had been their purpose; for secrecy was still the thing uppermost in the minds of all the adven¬ 
turers. The carpenter, thus directed, proceeded immediately to the house of Dritzehen, to carry 
his instructions into effect; and entered the now desolate workshop, so lately filled with bustle 
and movement by hands that were destined to move the secret presses no more. The place was 
silent and deserted; and, as if to add to the previous mystery that had surrounded all the 
proceedings of this secret commercial society, the carpenter, on his arrival to execute the order 
he had received, found that the very presses themselves had entirely disappeared. It would 
seem that Gutenberg, still more anxious than any of his partners to secure continued secrecy, 
had already sent his own servant to take the presses to pieces and remove them. 

Such is the story of the first stage in the progress of the art of printing in Germany. Like the 
efforts of Koster at Haarlem, the story reads more like romance than reality; and yet, as we shall see, 
there are vouchers for all the facts of the Gutenberg drama, in every detail, still in existence; as 
also for a number of other circumstances connected with his general career and transactions. 
Every record, in short, connected, however remotely, with the life of Gutenberg, has been hunted 
up by bibliophilists with as much energy as, in England, every scrap of information connected with 
the life, the name, or the actions of Shakespeare, has been greedily sought for—in all unlikely as 
well as likely places. 

It is now time to consider what the inferences are which may be fairly and naturally drawn 
from the facts just narrated concerning Gutenberg’s secret company and their proceedings, and 
whether they are calculated to throw light on the special nature of the undertaking which 
they had then in hand. After careful consideration, it cannot fail to become apparent that the 
enterprise which Gutenberg and his associates were then engaged in, and by means of which they 
fully expected to make a rapid fortune, was neither more nor less than the art eventually carried 
to such perfection by the inventor, alone—that of printing books ; books which could be sold at 
a price so much below that of written ones of a similar class, that the expected gains could scarcely 
be exaggerated. The goldsmith had been doubtless engaged as a skilful engraver, and chosen to 
prepare the models for casting the types ; the purchases of lead were made for the purpose of 
casting the type; and the carpenter was employed to make the presses and forms for the actual 
printing. Then comes the question, but what were the “ looking-glasses” ? That this name, given 
by the co-partners to the articles they were manufacturing, was adopted by them as a mystification, 
is well known, but it now serves, by a curious kind of collateral evidence, to make the precise 
character of their work more clear than even the employment of the engraver, the purchases of lead, 
or the press-making of the carpenter. Fortunately, for the eventual divulging of their secret, the 
associates amused themselves by being facetious over the invention of a misleading title for their 
trade, and could not resist the temptation of a double entendre , which at last, after centuries of 
mystery, betrays them. Looking-glass makers certainly they were, but not of the kind suspected 
by >Barbet de Zabern, and she would never have received from the hand of her neighbour 
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. Dritzehen, had he lived to complete his work, a looking-glass of the kind she most desired and 
expected. The article about to be manufactured was, in fact, not a glass but a book, the famous 
u Mirror of Human Salvation/’—the “ Sfiemlum Humanse Salvationis,”—which the press of 
Koster had already made popular and brought into such great demand that doubtless it would have 
found a ready sale at the Holy Fair of Aix-la-Chapelle in almost any numbers; and Gutenberg 
was, if I am right in my conjecture, preparing an edition of that work, either as a fac-simile of 
the original Latin one, or as a German translation. Though in the latter case we should have, 
most probably, heard something of the translator, who may, however, have been Hans Riffe, the 
Mayor of Litchetenow, or one of the monks of the convent of St. Arbogaste, for which purpose 
Gutenberg may have taken up his residence there. M. Bernard does not appear to attach much 
importance to the name which Gutenberg gave to the articles he was preparing; but M v Paul 
Lacroix (the bibliophile Jacob) detected the double meaning of the term, and perceived that 
the title of a book was inuendoed. He, however, supposed an entirely distinct work, and attributes 
to Gutenberg’s Strasburg press the actual production of a book bearing the title “ Speculum 
Humana? Salvationis , Latmo- Germanicum, cum speculo Sanctce Mar ice” the title of the well-known 
MS. “ Speculum,” with the addition of the " Mirror of the Virgin Mary,” a work really issued 
some years later by Pfister of Bamberg. It appears, however, to be much more probable that 
the work in hand was an accurate reproduction of the Dutch “ Speculum ” of Koster, and that 
he possibly got the idea from a copy of Koster’s book, which by some means or other had been 
brought under his notice. If so, why not by a workman of Koster’s, along with some of the 
types and tools by means of which it had been produced, as suggested by the Dutch legend 
preserved by Junius; and who may have executed the rude Donatuses with the Kosterian type, 
fragments of which are only found at Mayence. At all events, these matters dovetail with the 
Kosterian story. It may, however, be urged against this view of the case, that the seller of the 
secret to Gutenberg never appears on the carpet. But M. De Vries suggests that the “treacherous 
workman,” John, or Johann, may have been-no other than Johann Gutenberg, the elder, the uncle of 
the great printer, who, it is well known, greatly assisted his nephew in perfecting the new art, when, 
after leaving Strasburg, be had re-established himself at Mayence. If such were the case, we 
were unlikely to hear of a purchase of the secret from a recreant workman, and it is almost the 
only kind of circumstance which would have kept such a transaction so entirely out of sight, 
M. Bernard ridicules the idea of a person occupying the social status of the elder Gutenberg 
being in the service of Koster. But the ready highway of the Rhine may easily account for his 
presence in Haarlem, and when there, a much talked-of new and secret process for producing 
books may have induced him to enter the establishment of Koster as a mere workman, for the 
express purpose of learning the art, which, as recorded by Junius, he may have carried back with 
him to his native city. The superadded accusation of theft may have been a mere angry 
exaggeration at the time. These views are to a great extent corroborated by the fact, as stated, 
that the uncle assisted in a very efficient manner in bringing the art to perfection, when his 

' nephew left Strasburg and returned to Mayence. The probable dates also agree, as the elder 
Gutenburg took the house zum jungen (where he afterwards received his nephew) in 1443, which 
suggests a previous absence from Mayence, that may very probably have occurred between 1436 and 
1438, the period of Gutenberg’s first essays at Strasburg. In acquiring the art in Holland, the 
uncle may have had his banished nephew especially in view, as he knew him to be endowed with 
qualities which specially fitted him for working out and deriving profit from such an invention. 

The trial previously referred to contains so many details concerning the first German essays 
xn the art of printing, that a few extracts will be found exceedingly interesting. The cause of 
misunderstanding arose from legal pretensions set up by the brothers of the deceased 
Dritzehen, who claimed a pertain sum of money under the terms of the agreement with 
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^ Gutenberg, in which Dritzehen had stipulated that, in case of the death of either of the partners, 
their representatives should receive 100 florins. This claim Gutenberg resisted, on the ground 
that Dritzehen had never completed his stipulated payments; and the Court decided in his favour, 
nonsuiting the brothers of Dritzehen in a judgment, which was delivered, as stated in the docu¬ 
ment itself, on the eve of Saints Lucia and Otilia, the 12th of December, in the year 1439. 

Among the depositions made on the trial* by witnesses on both sides, are the following :— 
Barbet de Zabern deposes—“ That, during a certain night, she had talked with Andrew Dritzehen 
about many tilings.” They were apparently talking in his workshop, while he continued busily 
arranging his presses, and other matters. She recollected saying to him, “ And are you not going 
to bed to-night?” To which he replied, “I must first finish all that I am about.” When she 
continued saying, “ But, God help me ! what a sum of money you seem to be spending. Why, 
all these things must have cost, at least, 10 florins.” And he replied, “You are a simpleton, 
Zabern! you think these things have cost 10 florins. Listen; if you had all they have cost 
above 300 florins, you would have enough to last you all your life. Why, they have cost 
over 500 florins! and they would be good for nothing if they were not to cost still more; 
and that is the reason why I have sunk both my own and my expected inheritance in the matter.” 
“ But,” continued the witness in her deposition, “ but if it should all turn out badly, what would 
you do then ? ” And he answered, “It can’t turn out badly. Before a year is over, we shall 
have back again all our capital, and be well off for ever; unless, indeed, it should be the will 
of God to ruin us.” 

It is evident that he had full faith in the looking-glass trade, as shown also by the deposition 
of Anthony Heilmann, who states that, when his brother was taken into the partnership, 
Gutenberg expected great gains from the sale of “ looking-glasses ” during the time of the 
pilgrimage to the shrines of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The surprise of the carpenter on finding that the presses had disappeared is thus described 
in the deposition of Conrad Sahspach, who had made them, and who had no doubt been sworn 
to secrecy. Lie deposed—That, on the day of Andrew Dritzehen’s death, one of the other 
partners, Andrew Heilmann, hurried to his house on the market-place, and said, “ Dear Conrad, 
since Andrew Dritzehen is dead, as you made the presses, and are in the secret, go and take 
the press at' Dritzehen’s to pieces in such a way as that no one can tell what it is.” But 
when he went to execute these orders everything had disappeared. Flow they disappeared 
is explained in the following deposition, in which it will be found that Gutenberg himself, 
acting still more promptly than Heilmann, had already caused them to be dismounted and taken 
away. - 

Ennel Schultheiss, the wife of Hans Schultheiss, the wood-merchant who had furnished 
wood to the association, deposed, that Laurence Beildeck, Gutenberg’s servant, came to see 
Claus Dritzehen, her cousin, who lived in the same house, and said, “ Dear Claus Dritzehen, 
the late Andrew Dritzehen, your brother, at the time of his death, had four * pieces ’ fitted 
im a press, which Gutenberg now wishes you to separate in such a way as that no one shall 
be able to understand the use of them; for he would not wish them to be seen as they are.” 
This witness, who, it will be seen, lived in the same house with Claus and Andrew Dritzehen, 
her cousins, further deposed that she often assisted her cousin Andrew, “ night and day,” in 
making his preparations. 

Here we have direct information as to the nature of the machinery that had been prepared. 
It is distinctly termed a press; and the four “ pieces ” are elsewhere positively called forms 

* The details of this trial were found among the old 
protocols of the law courts of Strasburg by M. Shoepflin, 
and published there in the original German, from which 


U 


they have since been translated into several other 
languages. 
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( formen ), the name still applied to the frame which holds in place the types when they are ^ 
set up in order for printing; so that it would seem that all was ready to commence actual 
printing when the death of Dritzehen occurred. 

The next deposition. is that of the goldsmith, Hans Dunne, who stated that he had, about 
three years before, received ioo florins from Gutenberg for articles connected with printing 
(drucken). These were, doubtless, the model types, engraved in brass or copper, from which 
the casting-moulds were produced; so that we have, in the depositions of this curious trial, 
all the details necessary to prove how Gutenberg set about establishing the first German printing- 
press, and even the period at which his* engraver cut the models for the types,—namely, three years 
before the date of the trial in 1439, which would take it to the period 1436, that of the greatest 
activity of the secret press of Koster, and when it was most likely that any one would attempt 
to make capital out of a disclosure of the secret to some other person. The secret having reached 
Mayence and Strasburg, by the highway of the Rhine, the enterprising young Gutenberg, who 
it has been seen was especially taken up with establishing improved or new forms of manufacture, 
was exceedingly likely to take up energetically an idea of that kind; while the subsequent dis¬ 
appearance of Kosters “ workman ” might be easily accounted for, especially in the manner just 
suggested. On the other hand, Gutenberg may have been led to his first trials at Strasburg 
through other means ; perhaps from merely seeing a copy of the “ Speculum” sent to him by his 
uncle, or some other person, and being assured that it was produced in a new manner. It may be 
further urged, that if he had received the knowledge from an experienced workman of Kosters, 
he would not have first adopted lead for his types, as he certainly did, for Koster had already 
abandoned the use of that metal in favour of tin. 

That the death of Dritzehen, and even the delay caused by the trial, should have entirely 
put a stop, for a time, to a project commenced with so much enthusiasm, appears extraordinary. 
And yet, as no printed book can, with any show of probability, be assigned to the press which 
Gutenberg and his associates had endeavoured to establish at Strasburg, it would appear that, at 
that period, the effort was actually abandoned. The most probable cause is, that the first actual 
products of this press, which no doubt was put in action after Dritzehen’s death, were failures, 
in* consequence of the types being cast in lead, which, as we have seen, was purchased for that 
purpose, and which would spread so rapidly, under the action of the press, as to render the 
character, if not illegible, at all events so unsightly as to make books so printed unsaleable. 
M. Bernard, however, considers that a “ Donatus,” printed in characters very closely resembling 
those of the Bible afterwards printed by Gutenberg at Mayence, may possibly have been 
printed by him at Strasburg; and if he be right in his conjecture, it would tend to prove 
that the characters used were of lead, as in the “ Donatus ” in question the types show such 
symptoms of spreading and blurring as would be sufficient to deter a man of Gutenberg s taste 
and ambition from undertaking the printing of a more important work with them. 

Whether still attempting to bring his Strasburg press to perfection or not, his name is 
found on the list of civic contributors till the.year I444j n °t afterwards. His quitting 
Strasburg about this time may have been determined by the fact that the deed of partnership 
with Riffe and Heilmann, which had been made for five years, expired at that time, when he 
would feel himself at liberty to retire from a concern which had evidently not been successful, 
and try his fortune elsewhere. It is natural to suppose that he would select his native town, 
Mayence, as the scene of his next effort; the political excitement which had driven him away 
having subsided. That his means were exhausted, or very much reduced, may be inferred from 
the fact that he went to reside with his uncle J ohann Gensfleisch, at whose residence was executed 
the first proof of his return to Mayence, namely, a legal document, dated in 1448 , so that there 
are four years unaccounted for. At whatever time he may have returned to Mayence, it is certain 
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that he there recommenced his efforts to perfect a system of printing. He had most likely 
brought his tools with him, which he would have found no difficulty in purchasing, at a very 
low rate, from Riffe and Heilmann, who had probably lost all faith in them, After his re¬ 
establishment at Mayence—whether or jnot he had originally received the idea of moveable 
types .directly from Kosters “workman”—he may have found a person in Mayence, who, 
according to the strict letter of the Dutch tradition, was engaged in producing rude “ Donatuses 55 
by means of printing with moveable types ; and that person may have been his uncle, who had 
previously furnished him with the outline of the system while he was residing in Strasburg. 
With this new aid, he may have now determined, armed with his previous experiences, to aim far 
higher than an imitation of the “ Speculum,” and produce at once a work on such a scale and in 
such perfection as, it was thought, that handwriting alone could realize. With some such 
feeling, at all events, he conceived the bold project of producing, by means of his printing press, 
an entile Bible, of noble size, and fit to compare with the finest manuscripts of the period. 
This was an ambitious undertaking, for it was precisely the period in which manuscripts had 
reached the highest point of perfection, in the elaborate beauty of the writing and the profusion 
of rich illumination. But Gutenberg was not easily daunted, as we have seen by the 
perseverance displayed during his struggles to establish a printing press at Strasburg; and 
we soon find, him negotiating a loan of 150 florins to commence his fresh attempt. This 
document is still in existence, setting forth how his kinsman, Arnulphus Gelthus, became security 
for. him for that sum, which he borrowed from Reinhart Bromser and Johann Rodenstein, for 
which he was to pay a rent or interest of 8^ florins. The sum they borrowed was, however, 
soon found inadequate to his wants. He had to And a harder and better-suited metal than lead 
for casting his characters, and, perhaps, a better method of preparing his model types, which some 
have thought he determined to make of soft steel, to be hardened, and then to serve as punches 
to foim moulds in a somewhat softer metal, such as brass, in which his new characters were to 
be cast. However this may be, it is certain that he adopted a greatly improved system, as the 
eventual results plainly show. Arrived at this point, and more money—very much more— 
being required, he procured an introduction to Johann Fust, a capitalist and money-lender, being 
probably introduced to him by his brother, James Fust, a goldsmith, who may have been 
employed by Gutenberg to engrave the new type models, as goldsmiths of that day were all' 
more or less expert engravers. Fust appears to have been at once struck with the boldness 
o the project, and the evident capacity of Gutenberg to carry it into execution; and, above 

all, by the piospect of the enormous profits which appeared certain of realization within a few 
years. 

This application for a new loan occurred in 1450, when Fust determined to advance the 
money required 800 florins, at 6 per cent., all the tools and presses to be pledged to the lender 
as security; and the money was to be lent for five years, within which time it was calculated 
that the work would be completed. When all was ready to commence printing, Fust was to 
make furthei advances, at the rate of 300 florins per year, to carry out the printing and pay 
for parchment, paper, ink, &c. Fust was to have no risk beyond; and if the sums were 
insufficient, they were to be made up by Gutenberg; Fust, nevertheless, reserving to himself a 
arge shaie of the profits. These were hard terms; but Gutenberg had met with so many 
disappointments and delays, that he was but too glad to find the necessary money power furnished 
to him at last, on any terms, however onerous. 

Final preparations were now commenced in right earnest for the great undertaking, 
the printing of the entire Bible; the workshops being established in the house of his uncle, 
Johann .Gensfieisch the elder, on the Platz of the Franciscans. Two years were consumed in the 
completion of the models and castings of the type, and with the erection of the presses and other 
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necessary machinery; and by that time, unfortunately, the whole of the 800 florins had been 
swallowed up in the preparations, and the 300 florins for the first year’s printing were also found 
insufficient to make a fair start. Fust therefore agreed to furnish in advance the remaining 600 
florins, but on condition of Gutenberg taking -8oo florins instead of 900, as the price of pacing down 
the whole sum at once ; yet promising, verbally, not to claim the interest , which had been originally 
stipulated in the former .contract. Thus again provided with cash, Gutenberg proceeded with his 
labours, greatly aided by the advice and knowledge of his uncle f ohann , who, nevertheless, was 
blind, from old age, as Wimpheling, a nearly contemporary historian, tells us in his “Curious 
Chronicle of the Bishops of Mayence.” He says that, “ in the time of Bishop Robert, printing was 
first practised by several persons at Mayence, after being previously essayed rudely at Strasburgby 
Gutenberg, who, with the aid of his blind uncle, eventually carried it to great perfection at Mayence, 
to the eternal glory of Germany. We may imagine the vast difficulties that had to be contended 
with in the infancy of a new art applied to an undertaking, of such magnitude as a folio edition of the 
Bible, in 1,282 pages, requiring, at least, a fount of 12,000 letters. To this number may be added 
the required varieties of each letter, several forms of each being then deemed necessary to 
imitate manuscript; besides another distinct set combined with all the marks of abbreviation 
then in use, to say nothing of a whole separate series of double letters. 

This vast stock of types and presses being at last all. ready, and the great work in the 
labour of its first start, it is supposed that Gutenberg made some essays with his types m printing 
two editions of “ Donatuses” one in small folio and one in quarto. The first is described by 
Fischer and Van Praet, the second by Wetter. But, at the same time, it having been found 
impossible to keep the process secret, others also commenced printing on the same system; and 
the “Donatus” of 1451, the “Appeal against the Turcs,” of 1454. an d the “Letters of 
Indulgence,” of 1454 and 1455, so well described by M. Leon de Laborde, all appeared before 
Gutenberg’s Bible; and the annexed fac-simile (Plate 12) will show what advances either he or 

his rival printers had then made in Mayence. . . • -11 

The fac-simile (Plate 12), the original of which is now in our national collection, will 

serve to show that great improvements had taken place in the cutting of the types since the 
art had been taken up by German artisans. Whether this letter were printed by Gutenberg, 
or some other person, as by Pfister, for instance, who may have learnt the art m Gutenbergs 
service, and began to practise it during the great delays which occurred m bringing out the 
magnum opus , the entire Bible, is immaterial to the main story of the invention It w 
be seen, on close observation, that the capitals are printed, as well as the mam body of t e 
type and that they are probably cast or engraved in metal, and not cut m wood, as may e at 
once perceived from the sharpness of the outline. This is. a point worthy of note, inasmuch 
as in the great Bible spaces are left for all the principal initials, to be executed by the hand o 
the illuminator. It may also be observed that the lines in larger type, of regular upright Gothic, 
resemble very closely the type used in Gutenberg’s famous Bible, though a degree smaller. This 
would seem to lead to the inference that this “Letter” was, possibly, printed at the Guten erg 
press, in the house zum jungen, and under the management of Gutenberg and his unde. 

That he really was printing small works of various kinds before the issue of the. ib e 
is most probable on many accounts ; among others, because such a man as Fust a keen-sig te 
money-lender, requiring good security for a loan, would never have advanced the sums he 
did on the probable future results of an art entirely new to him if he had not demonstrative 
proof that the art was a really practical one, as shown in actual productions, similar to the Letter 
of Indulgence” in question, “Donatuses,” and other elementary books. M Fischer m his remar 
able pamphlet, has attempted to show, in fact, that several works of the kind, undoubtedly from he 
press of Gutenberg (as proved by the types), were still in existence m Mayence up to the time of the 
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A PAGE FROM THE GUTENBERG -BIBLE, THE FIRST PRINTED BIBLE, & THE EARLIEST COMPLETE PRINTED BOOK KNOWN 

PRINTED AT MAYENCE ABOUT 1455. 
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French invasion, but have since been lost. Some of these were ornamented with fine initials, 
printed in two colours,—a feature which I shall have occasion to refer to when speaking of 
Schoiffher’s Psalter. If these initials, of which M. Fischer gives admirable fac-similes, were 
really executed under the direction of Gutenberg, 'they must of necessity greatly enhance the 
wonder and admiration felt for the author of the marvellously perfect workmanship of the first 
Bible; and also detract, to an equal extent, from the repute long enjoyed by Schoiffher as the 
printer of the famous Psalter, with its fine coloured initials, vaunted as the work of the press 
alone, and not produced by the illuminator’s pencil; for, if M. Fischer be correct in attributing 
the work in question to Gutenberg, then the credit of the initials printed in colours in the Psalter 
must also be given to Gutenberg, as all the lesser initials in that noble specimen of the piintei s 
art are the identical letters found by M. Fischer illustrating the “ Donatus attributed by him, 
without hesitation, to the press of Gutenberg, as being printed with the same type as the first 
Bible. The fine, free style of these letters and their perfect execution is very remarkable, as 
maybe seen on reference to Plate 16, figs, i and 2, from Schoiffher s second Psalter. That the 
“Donatus” in question was printed, not only before Schoiffher’s Psalter, but also before the 
Bible, appears incontrovertibly proved by the fact that the five leaves in question of this “ Donatus^ 
were found in the cover of a book of accounts, dated 1451- The testimony of M. Fischer is 
above suspicion; but it is to be regretted that this most important and interesting monument 
of the labours of Gutenberg is now no longer to be found. At the time that M. Fischers 
examination and description were made, it was in the public library of Mayence ; but at that 
time several national monuments were removed to Paris, and others lost in the general ransacking 
that took place; and the interesting “ Donatus” described by M. Fischer is among the documents 
now no longer to be found either at Paris or Mayence. Although it would thus appear that the 
credit of the “Letters” in question is due to Gutenberg, I shall have some further remaiks to 
make on the subject in describing the famous Psalter of Schoiffher. The Bibliotheque Nationale 
possesses two leaves of a “Donatus” printed with Gutenberg’s Bible type. 

It was not, doubtless, till after the issue of many smaller essays of the above kind, that 
the great work, the first printed Bible, was at last completed; an event which probably took 
place in the year 1455, if the first copies were issued by Gutenberg himself; and certainly 
not later than 1456, or beginning of 1457> if published by Fust; as there is a copy in the 

Bibliotheque Nationale in which a MS. note is to be found, indicating that the two 

volumes were illuminated and bound by Henry Albech, alias Cremer, vicar of the collegiate 
church of St. Stephen, at Mayence, in 1457* The work which thus at last appealed, to crown 
all Gutenberg’s labours with eventual success, is a truly wonderful monument of art, especially 
as being the first .attempt at printing on a large scale. Its general character may be described 
as follows :—It is printed in two Columns, with spaces left for the headings, to be filled by the 
rubricator, and also for large initials. Each column contains forty-two lines, which it is well to 
mention, as the number of lines alone distinguishes it from the editions printed soon afterwards, 
which were, respectively, of thirty-six and forty-five lines per column, both of which have been 
erroneously attributed to Gutenberg, while they are now considered to be subsequent issues by 
Fust and Schoiffher. 

The news of the realization of Gutenberg’s ambition to print the entire Bible seems to 

have reached Paris not very long afterwards, and it is satisfactory to find that his name alone 

was associated with the great achievement. It would appear that Charles VII., hearing of 
the new invention for the production of books by means of characters of metal, determined to 
despatch one of the most expert engravers of the mint, who were all well practised as letter- 
engravers for the inscriptions of the coins, to investigate the facts of the case. Nicholas Jenson, who 
is stated to have been previously appointed Master of the Mint at Tours, his native place, was 

X 
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selected for this important service, as recorded in some valuable manuscript notes to a series of 
devices of the French coinage, preserved in the library of the Arsenal. The note commences thus,— 
“ On the 3rd of October, 1458, the king having been informed that the Sieur Gutenberg, knight, 
living at Mayence, in Germany, a man dexterous in engraving and in making letter-punches, had 
brought to light an invention for printing with metal characters, &c. &c.” Nicholas Jenson 
appears to have been in Mayence in 1459, and possibly saw Gutenberg himself on the subject, 
though the royal instructions seem to have directed him to obtain possession of the “secret” 
surreptitiously—“ Secretement s’informer de la dite forme* et invention ; ” which he probably did 
by getting himself engaged as an engraver of letter-punches, in which business it was easy for 
him to prove that he was an adept. 

The rubrics of the first issue of Gutenberg’s Bible, as just stated, were left blank, to be 
written in by hand,, and spaces were also left for the illuminator to introduce the capitals ; so that 
the book had, when completed by hand, much the effect of an illuminated MS. of the period; 
but the text was less free, and even less distinct, and there was some awkwardness in the ends 


of the lines where blanks occur, when a word could not be got in ; but, on the whole, it is 
perhaps the noblest coup d'essai, in a new and intricate art that ever was produced. It would 
be unfair to compare it with those elaborate MSS. which, in France, Jean Fouquet was 
illuminating at the time for the Duke of Berri, or the noble MS. books, filled with miniatures 
by the greatest artists of the day, that were then being produced at Bruges ; or, to the MS. missals 
which were appearing in Italy, illuminated by Perrugino and the greatest of the precursors of 
Raphael. It was, however, superior in every respect to manuscripts of a second-rate order; 
for the text, though produced with the express purpose of imitating writing done by hand, was, 
as may be imagined, in many respects more regular than - any but very first-rate work, executed 
by the most skilful caligraphers. In order to prove that all the first printed books were, as nearly 
as they could be made so, fac-similes of manuscripts, I have here appended .(No. 1, PI. 13) a 
fac-simile of part of a page from the Wurtzburg missal, a fine MS. of the middle of the 15th 
century, side by side with a fac-simile from a portion of a page of Gutenbergs Bible (No. 2, 
PI. 13); from a comparison of which it will be seen that Gutenberg must have caused his types 
to be executed from the writing of just such a manuscript, though they do not quite equal it. The 
inferiority, however, does not lie in want of regularity, in which it is even superior to the manu¬ 
script • but rather in the fineness of the upstrokes, and a certain delicacy of finish, which betrays a 
mechanical instead of an artistic process. The Wurtzburg missal is now in the British Museum. 

As a specimen of Gutenberg’s great work, when complete, I have reproduced an entire page, 
with the super-added work of the rubricator and illuminator (Plate 14); m which state the vellum 
copies might easily be mistaken for illuminated manuscripts ; but the idle stories of their having 
been passed off as such are mere inventions of a subsequent period as we shall see m the 
ensuing chapter. ' The present fac-simile is from the fine-vellum ■copyformerty m ^ehb^yof 
George III and now in the British Museum.f It is illuminated on many of the pages m the 

6S i of *0 G.™ « of Iho poHoi Thi,, 4. HoISo 4 »o“™ 

as the Mazarin Bible, in consequence of the copy of it which first attracted attention in modern 
times being discovered in the library of Cardinal Mazarm. (See Appendix.) 

Successful as the Gutenberg Bible was, and great as seemed its chances of success, ye 

its sale was' at first slow and difficult; and, moreover, the moderate pecuniary -results even 
its sale was, at , hared by Gutenberg as the reward of his long- 

cuirh as thev were, were perhaps never suaicu. u y s . . ., ■, 

J 1 7 T_T mav : n fart u ave gained no direct profit from it, as it is possible that 

continued labours. He may, m tact, na g . • t 

. • . the nropertv remained his own, yet it is most 

no complete impressions were taken white tne pi y 

— a nd 


* Here is the same term as used on the trial at Stras- 
burg, and again in the document executed at Mayence. 


f The 
valuable. 


copies on paper are far less rare 
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probable that a few copies were completed while he was still master of the establishment, 
which he had at last formed with such indomitable persistence.* In 1455, the very Y ear before 
the first perfect copies of the book may have issued from the press, Johann Fust became a foreclosing 
mortgagee, claiming.the whole of the utensils and plant as forfeited by the non-fulfilment of 
the clauses inserted in the agreement for the loan; and the Court of Mayence decided in his 
favour; the term having duly expired for which the money was lent. The claim against 
Gutenberg was 2,020 florins, which he was totally unprepared to pay; and the consequence was, 
that the entire plant, with the work in hand, was assigned to Johann Fust, who caused the 
whole to be removed to his own house; and then, securing the services of one of the workmen, 
a clever and enterprising young man, Schoifther, he managed to put the finishing touch to the 
Gutenberg Bible, and bring it fairly into the market. Gutenberg, in the mean time, though 
seemingly ruined by the judgment (which some have, without justice, deemed a partial one, 
Nicholas Fust, a relation of Johann, being one of the judges), nevertheless did not abandon the 
art to which he had devoted twenty years of incessant toil, but managed, with his usual per¬ 
severance, to re-establish himself. It is thought that certain works can be assigned to his new 
press in Mayence, in the smaller house belonging to his family, to which he removed, and which 
bore the family name, which Wimpheling translates into corresponding Latin, when stating, in his 
Chronicle, that the art of printing was carried to perfection in that house,—“ in domo Bommontisd 

A work assigned to him in his new and independent Office is the “ Tractatus de Celebratione 
Missarum,” a copy of which was originally in the library of the Chartreux of Mayence, and 
eventually in the public library of the city, where M. Fischer, himself curator of the establishment, 
saw it and described it. It contained a memorandum in Latin to the following effect:—“ The 
Chartreux of Mayence possesses this book through the liberality of Johann, called Gutenberg, 
the production of his art, and of the science of Johann Nummeister, completed (confecta) on 
the 19th of the kalends of July, in the year 1463.” From this it would appear that Gutenberg 
had found another partner, who, in all probability, assisted him with money as well as skill. 
The titles of the chapters of this book, a small quarto, are in bold Gothic characters, very similar 
to those of the Bible ; and the general text is in cursive semi-Roman characters, closely imitating 
a well-known class of writing of the period, when the extreme angularity of the old black-letter 
was beginning to give way to a more rounded style. M. Fischer also mentions another work 
which, he thinks, may fairly be attributed to the Gutenberg press. This is a Kalendar or Almanach 
for the year 1460, composed of a few leaves in quarto, printed in characters similar to those of 
the last-named work. These two books, described minutely by M. Fischer, but now lost, as 
is supposed during the confusion consequent on the occupation of Mayence by the French, 
and the removal of certain articles to the great French collection, are no longer available for 
comparison, except through the careful fac-simile of the first given by M. Fischer in his 
interesting work. 

That Gutenberg did actually succeed in establishing a separate press in Mayence, after 
the seizure of his first establishment by Fust, appears certain from more reliable evidence than 
that of the works just cited ; among other proofs is a passage in Philip de Lignamines “ History of 
the Pontiffs,” printed at Rome in 1474, in which the author, himself exercising the new art of 
printing, writes as follows, when treating of the events of the year 1458: “ Jean Gutenberg } 

of Strasburg, and another, named Fust, skilful in the art of printing with characters of metal, 
'on parchment, each print three hundred sheets per day at Mayence.” This passage is very con- 


* In the first issues of Gutenberg’s Bible no printer’s 
name appears. Was it that the importance of the new 
art was not yet felt, as it was when Fust and Schoiffher 
appended their names, with so much self-laudation? or, 


was it that Gutenberg, as a gentleman, did not wish his 
name to figure as that of an artisan? If the last, his 
misplaced patrician pride has been near losing for him a 
fame that might be envied by princes. , 
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elusive; as the date of the book, 1474, is eighteen years after the dissolution of the partnership 
between Gutenberg and Fust, to which it therefore cannot refer ; and consequently has reference 
to the period when Fust, aided by the skill of Schoiffher and the tools and presses, of Gutenberg 
which he had seized, was printing on his own account; and when Gutenberg, aided by Num- 
meister, had also established a separate press, which it would seem was as important as that of 
Fust, though there are no extant works which have been hitherto attributed to it, except the 
two just named. M. Bernard, however, is inclined to assign to the Gutenberg and Nummeister 
press the following works, of which copies now exist in the Bibliotheque Nationale, and which 
appear to be printed with the same types as the two works described by M. Fischer. The 
first is entitled “ Hermani de Saldis Speculum Sacerdoti; ” and the second, a treatise in German, 
on Councils, &c.; also another work, entitled, “ Dyalogus inter Hugonem Cathonem et Oliverium 
super Libertate Ecclesiastica; ” all the works named being of small bulk. 

Whether Gutenberg printed more extensive works or not, it is certain that he still held a good 
social position, notwithstanding the lawsuit that would seem to have been so utterly crushing. 
Either as a reward for the sacrifices he had made in bringing to perfection the art of printing, or 
for private services, it is certain that Adolph of Nassau, who became Bishop of Mayence in 
1462, appointed Gutenberg a gentleman of his court by official diploma. .This favour,.it is true, 
may have been earned by our hero in the character of an energetic partisan, in addition to .the 
distinction which was his due as an enterprising printer; for Johann Gutenberg may possibly 
have rendered active service during the struggle of the petty civil war which preceded the expul¬ 
sion of the former bishop, Diether of Isemburg. All honour to Adolph of Nassau if he rewarded 
the man of genius and indomitable artisan rather than the supporter of a quasi-usurpation. . 

From the diploma, dated 1465, which confers this honorary title upon Gutenberg, and which 
has been published by Johannis* and also by Wolf, it appears not to have been entirely an 
empty honour that was thus bestowed, for we find included, the annual grant of twenty matters 
of corn and two barrels of wine for the use of his house, ■ and also of an official court suit, 
which, from what we know of the costume of the time, must have been of somewhat gorgeous 
character. It is pleasant and satisfactory to find that Gutenberg thus found at last both honour and 
repose, and a moderate degree of material prosperity; for though he did not, in all probability, as 
a gentleman of the court, do any further work, even as a director, in the printing-office at the 
Gutenberg residence, still it appears that the establishment belonged to him to the end of his life, 
which was peacefully terminated at a good old age a few years afterwards ; but not till a year after 
his oppressor, Jean Fust, had died of a pestilence in Paris, while there on the business of selling 
those Bibles which, with the means of reproducing them, he had wrung from the possession of 
Gutenberg with such grasping determination. 

The proof that Gutenberg died possessed of a printing-office—which must have been an 
unspeakable gratification to the veteran printer, who had been one of the first laborious pioneers of 
the “ art by which all other arts are preserved ”—is very gratifying; and this possession is proved 
beyond doubt or cavil by the following document, which settled the claim to the types, tools, and 

presses in question after the death of their inventor. It is as follows :— 

“ I, Conrad Homery, doctor, make known by this letter that his Highness, my gracious and 
well-beloved Prince Adolph, Archbishop of Mayence, has graciously caused to be delivered to me 
the ‘forms,’ characters, tools, and other objects relating to printing, which Johann Gutenberg 
left at his’ death, and which belonged to me and belong to me still; but for the honour 
and for the pleasure of his Highness I have bound myself, and am so bound by this letter, 
never to use them in any other place than Mayence; and, moreover, only to sell them, in 
preference, to a citizen of this place, who shall offer an equal price with any other. In faith of 

* Rer. Mpgunt. Script., tom. iii. p. 424, 
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which declaration I have appended my seal to this present. Given in the year 1468, the Friday 
after the festival of St. Matthew (26th February).” 

The Doctor Homery appears, by the terms of this deed, to have been either a relation of 
Gutenberg’s who inherited the goods of his deceased kinsman, or a person with whom they had been 
deposited by Gutenberg as security for an advance of money, and to whom they were only 
finally awarded under certain stipulations, which show in what honour the relics of Gutenberg’s art 
were already held, and also the jealous affection with which the Bishop Adolph sought to secure the 
entire glory of Gutenberg’s career to the city of Mayence. We hear of no such honours bestowed 
on the banker Fust, though prospering far more greatly by the practice of the printing art; and it 
is evident that Gutenberg, if he did not reap the direct profits of his gigantic undertaking to print 
an entire Bible, in the very infancy of an art, which, in fact, he brought to perfection at its birth, 
at all events reaped a glory, which must have brightened his latter years with a gleam of proud 
satisfaction. 

The remains of Johann Gutenberg were interred in the convent of the Franciscans, near his 
first residence, the house zum Jungen, where a suitable epitaph was placed. The original no 
longer exists, but its purport has been preserved by Wimpheling, as follows :— 

D. 0. M. S. 

IOANNI GENSZFLEISCH 
ARTIS IMPRESSORIE REPERTORI 
DE OMNI NATIONE ET LINGUA OPTIME MERITO 
IN NOMINIS SUI MEMORIAM IMMORTALEM 
ADAM GELTHUS POSUIT. 

OSSA EJUS IN ECCLESIA D. FRANCISCI MOGUNTINA FELICITER CUBANT. 

Adam Gelthus, a relative of Gutenberg’s, who caused this epitaph to be inscribed, gave to his 
kinsman the old family name of Gensfleisch, and one Wittick, who appears to have seen it in the 
beginning of the 16th century, fearing, it would seem, that the name of Gensfleisch might not be 
readily recognized as belonging to Gutenberg, set up another tablet in the house known by 
the name of Gutenberg, in which he is supposed to have died, taking care that the name by 
which he was best known to the public, as the printer of the Bible, should be prominently con¬ 
spicuous. It is preserved by Serrarius, in his “ Moguntiarum Rerum,” as shown below :— 

JO. GUTENBURGENSI MOGUNTINO, 

QUI PRIMUS OMNIUM LITERAS AERE IMPRIMENDAS INVENIT, 

HAC ARTE DE ORBE TOTO BENE MERENTI 
IYO WITIGISIS HOC SAXUM 
PRO MONUMENTO POSUIT M. D. VIII. 

Another memento has been mistaken for a tribute to Gutenberg, which, however, belongs to 
John Gensberg, of Laudenbach, who, while in the service of Sweinheim and Pannartz, the first 
Roman printers, assumed the credit of having printed their first book, and the tribute in question, 
referring to this event runs,— 

Hans von Laudenbach ist mein nam, 

Die ersten bilcher truckt ich zu Rom ; 

Bitt vor mein seel, Gott gibt dir lohn. 

An ancient author, cited by Meermann, erroneously gave the first line “ Hans von Gutenberg 
ist mein nom,” which led to the mistake, which subsequent researches have explained. 

The most eloquent contemporary tribute to Gutenberg is that of Wimpheling, one of the 
most learned men of his time, who narrowly escaped persecution for the Protestant tendency of 
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his writings, and who, among other things which proved him to have been a thinker in advance °* 
his time founded a literary society at Strasburg, which soon became celebrated, and the tendenc e 
of which were afterwards praised even by the critical Erasmus. In *e ep 
question, it will be seen that Wimpheling speaks of Gutenberg by his old family name h 

but translates it into Latin as Ansicarus, which might have puzzled ^ 

more fatally than the old patronymic m its native German, which t e goo ^ ns ^ 

plainly enough referring to the first printer of the Bible. The epigram o 1 p g 

follows :— . 

Fcelix Ansicare, per te Germania fcelix, 

Omnibus in terris proemia laudis habet. 

Urbe Moguntina, divino fulte Joannes 
Ingenio, primus imprimis aere notas. 

Multum relligio, multum tibi Grseca Sophia 
Et multum debet lingua Latina tibi. 

Thus is the glory of Gutenberg more clearly established than that of Koster, and his 
indomitable perseverance, crowned, as it was, with an eventual and striking success, of a kind so 
far beyond anything attempted by Koster, perhaps entitles him to a fuller reward. Even if as X 
have conjectured, his first efforts were merely an attempt to reproduce the . Speculum o 
Dutch printer, and even if he had been guided in his first attempts by the sight of actual metal 
types brought to Mayence or Strasburg by the treacherous John, die servant of Koster, who may 
possibly have been no other than Gutenberg’s uncle John, who is plainly stated to ave grea y 
assisted him at Mayence; still, his improvements in the types themselves, and the mode of casting 
and his bold application of the system to a work of such magnitude as the 1 e, m es 
process, as he used it, entirely his own. As Alexander Dumas said of the outline of a plot which 
he adopted from a poor novel to weave into one of his wonderful romances, “he did not steal it, 
he conquered it;” and so, if Gutenberg be not the absolute inventor of printing types he was cer¬ 
tainly their first conqueror. He is, therefore, entided to rank as high, if not higher, than the inventor, 
and if he could have known that there would come a time when a copy of his Bible as me 
first real monument of the art of printing, would command such sums as ^800 or i 1000 a 
greater price dian could have been obtained for the most elaborately illuminated manuscripts, e 
would have deemed it an all-sufficient reward, and not have repined at the fact that the old 
system of writing books by hand was still preferred by the great bulk of his contemporaries, 
whose conservative spirit still clung to the things that were, rather than aspire towards the 
thinas that might be, But, as we have seen, there were not wanting those even m his own 
time? who fully appreciated his services, and already declared him a glory to his native city, an 

to Germany. 

* Goose-flesh. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Works of Fust and Schoiffher , the Successors of Gutenberg. 

- 0 -— 

J OHANN FUST, who had, as mortgagee, somewhat arbitrarily possessed himself of the 
whole plant of Gutenbergs printing-office, along with a stock of copies, nearly complete, of the 
celebrated Bible, was, nevertheless, a man of good general repute. He and his family were among 
the most respected of the citizens of Mayence, and had been honoured by appointments to some 
of the chief civil and ecclesiastical offices of the city. His name is irrevocably bound up with 
the early history of the printing press, and if he was rather too keenly alive to the safety of the 
good florins which he had embarked in the enterprise of Gutenberg, it must be recollected that 
without the timely aid .which he afforded, the undertaking might not have been brought to bear, 
and Mayence would never have enjoyed the glory of being the original seat of the first practically 
perfect printing press; and all the genius and perseverance of Gutenberg might have been doomed to 
eternal obscurity, while the art of printing would have been eventually developed in some other place, 
most probably in the Low Countries, where the followers of Koster might perhaps have been the first 
to bring the art to perfection instead of Gutenberg. But the enterprise, and the gold, and the 
keen-sightedness of the Moguntian banker came in time to secure to Gutenberg his fame, if not 
his fortune,* and the name John Fust, along with that of his young partner Schoiffher, and 
that of Gutenberg (a glorious triumvirate of civic worthies), will be for ever associated with 
the history of the art which they were the first to reduce to that practical form which has led to 
such marvellous results in the advancement of general civilization. 

The family of Fust, in Gutenbergs time, consisted of three brothers, Johann Fust was 
probably born about the year 1395 ’ His brother James a few years later. The lattei was an 
eminent artist as well as a wealthy citizen. He had held the office of city architect, to which he 
afterwards added the lucrative business of goldsmith, in the artistic part of which craft he was 
esteemed very skilful. The third brother, Nicholas Fust, was a judge in one of the courts of 
law : and Johann, who by his connection with Gutenberg raised his family and its name from 
obscurity, and conferred upon them a kind of immortality, is said to have owed the success 
of his suit to the undue influence of his brother the judge; but this, assertion is, doubtless, 
without foundation. Johann Fust appears to have married about 1420, his wife Margaret, whose 
name, thus coupled with that of Fust, or Faustus, is a rather singular coincidence, and one that 
may possibly have influenced Goethe in the adoption of the name of Margaret for the heroine of 
his celebrated drama, though Fust, or Faust, the banker of Mayence, is, as we know, quite a distinct 
personage from Dr. Faust, the mythical magician. The only child of Johann Fust of Mayence 
and his wife Margaret was Conrad Fust, who married in I445> an( ^ whose daughter Christian 
was eventually bestowed in marriage upon Peter Schoiffher, to whose skill the press of Fust and 
Schoiffher owed its great and almost immediate success. 

After the legal judgment had placed the presses and types of Gutenberg, with all the other 
printing utensils, and the stock of Bibles already printed or partially printed, in the hands of Johann 
Fust, as the foreclosing mortgagee, he wisely secured the services of Gutenbergs accomplished 
apprentice, Peter Schoiffher, a young man who had been educated at the University of Paris, and 
whose scholarship, as well as his artistic and mechanical skill, rendered his assistance in a printing- 
office highly valuable, and his immediate success was speedily rewarded with a partnership. 
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A few interesting memorials exist connected with Schoiffher’s residence at the University of 
Paris; especially a book of notes, in which his name occurs, accompanied by a memorandum 
denoting the pride he felt in having belonged to the then first university in the world. It appears 
that he was known by the name of his native town, Gernszheim, or that of Mayence, which 
he afterwards adopted, rather than by his family name, as we find in the inscription in question, in 
his own handwriting :—“ Hie est finis omnium librorum tarn veteris quam nove logice, completi 
per me Petrum de Gernszheim, alias Moguncia, anno m°cccc°xlix, in gloriosisszma Universitate 
Parisiensi.” It would seem that this book’ was afterwards left with one Gerlach, a compatriot at 
this university, who appears to have used the remaining leaves. The book itself seems to have 
been purchased in Paris, after Peter Schoiffher s celebrity, by Johann Rot, in all probability the 
brother of Berthold Rot, who established the first printing press at Basle. The precise time of 
the return of Schoiffher from Paris is unknown; but that he had been some time in the 
printing establishment of Gutenberg at the time of the trial, at which he was summoned as a 
witness, is certain. The whole of the plant, and the stock of partially complete Bibles, were 
removed from Gutenberg’s residence, after the judgment, and taken to the house of Fust, in the 
Schuster Gasse (Shoemakers’ Street), which was eventually styled “The Printing-Office,” as the 
house of Gutenberg had previously been. 

After the removal, certain alterations were made in the form of the copies of the Bible, in order 
to give them the appearance of being entirely the work of the new printers. Each column of the 
first sheet was set up afresh, and compressed into forty lines instead of forty-two ; the rubrics of this 
sheet being, in the new issue, printed in red , instead of being written by hand. This was the first 
attempt of Schoiffher to supersede the labours of the caligrapher or illuminator, in the rubrics or 
capitals. He also printed in red the rubrics of the first sheet of the second volume, the rest, in 
both volumes, being written by hand; while the whole of the capitals were executed by a simple 
caligrapher, and in some cases by an illuminator; the first confining his work to what could be 
done with the pen, the second making use of the hair pencil and other implements. It is nearly 
certain that Fust went to Paris with a portion of this edition of the Gutenberg Bible, as several 
copies of it are known to have been there soon after their publication, especially the one alluded to 
in the previous chapter. The troubles of Mayence, indeed, which rendered a ready sale impossible 
at that time, possibly first forced this journey on Fust, who doubtless carried with him a certain 
number of the copies seized after the lawsuit, which had been rapidly completed by hand. 

Extraordinary and utterly groundless fables were soon invented regarding these first printed 
Bibles, which could be sold at sixty crowns, while a MS. copy cost from four to five hundred. It 
was, in fact, stated by some of the earliest writers on the infancy of the art of printing, that Fust 
sold his books as manuscripts; and that when it was discovered that they were produced by some 
unknown art, and not by the hand and pen, people demanded back part of their money, as having 
had an inferior article palmed upon them; and that the mystification continuing to increase, 
“ Faustus” was about to be tried for witchcraft, had he not contrived to effect a speedy escape 
by flying to Mayence, and thence to Strasburg. All this is without the slightest foundation. 
It is well known that the scribes, whose craft was a very lucrative one, had formed themselves into 
powerful corporations, and though they may at first have discouraged, as much as in them lay, the 
sale of books produced otherwise than by handwriting, they must soon have perceived that, so far 
from injuring them, the higher branches of their art, which were displayed in the ornamental and 
painted capitals, headings of chapters, and the execution of illustrative miniatures and borderings, was 
increased a hundredfold; inasmuch as fully one hundred books required those additions after printing 
was established, in place of a single volume before that event; while it was only the most inferior part 
of their calling, that of mere transcription, that was interfered with ; a department which good printing 
performed much better than the scribe, while it remained greatly inferior in all attempts at ornament, 
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and even in the highest class of plain text also. Therefore, so far from Fust experiencing anything like 
persecution, it appears far more probable that he would be in the main encouraged, notwithstanding 
any little jealousies that might very naturally arise on the part of the corporation of transcribers 
and book-decorators of Paris, who had made their craft a very important one, and manufactured 
such a number of books as appears almost incredible when the method of their fabrication is 
considered. Supposing, however, for a moment, that a little mystification took place in regard to 
the Gutenberg Bible, of the first edition of which .Fust took a few copies to Paris, it is not credible 
that any real deception was intended, especially in the matter of the large edition subsequently 
issued by Fust and Schoiffher; for, far from wishing to palm off that book as one written by 
hand, it is somewhat pompously stated, at considerable length, in the imprint, that the book had 
been produced by an entirely new process of printing, u without the use of the pen”—as we shall 
see when describing the work in detail. 

Gutenberg, in addition to the types cast for his Bible, had also caused to be engraved and cast 
a set of large Gothic characters, intended for a psalter, of the kind used in church-chanting; and 
these types were made use of by Fust and Schoiffher for the purpose originally intended by 
Gutenberg. It has been asserted that the Psalter planned by Schoiffher carried the intricacies of 
printing much farther than had been dreamt of by its first projector,* and that not only were the 
rubrics all printed in a fine solid colour, but a vast number of red letters were introduced by the 
same second printing in the body of the text, while the grand Initial at the beginning, and a series 
of lesser initials, all full of that graceful play of design that characterizes the works of the best 
illuminators of the time, were also produced entirely by the press, without any retouch by 
hand. These beautiful letters, whether printed from wood engravings or metal castings, were 
made use of by some process securing great accuracy (the precise nature of which is not even 
now thoroughly understood), the register of the colours being extremely exact. It is probable 
that the parts for the different colours were made to fit one within the other, so that, after 
being charged with colour, and adjusted, they could be printed at a single pressure, all the colours 
being thus printed at once. This appears the more likely as in the last edition these letters, with 
all their parts, aie printed in one colour only; which would have been no economy if the parts for 
the different colours had been arranged to print separately. The Psalter appeared as early as 
I 457 > ail d is i n small folio. The most beautifully preserved copy of this interesting monument 
of the early days of printing is that in the Imperial Library of Vienna. There is also a copy 
in the British Museum, of the first page of which the annexed plate (No. 14) is a fac-simile. 
It was bequeathed to our national collection by Mr. Grenville. This copy has, however, some few 
lines of the text supplied by hand, which imperfection greatly detracts from its value, though it does 
not in the least interfere with the beauty of other portions of the work. The filling-in of certain lines 
by hand may have been done, at the time of the original publication, in order to make a partially 
defective copy perfect enough for sale. If recently done, one may easily conceive the temptation 
to complete the book in that manner, as the price of an entirely perfect copy of this noble 
piece of primeval printing is almost fabulous. The copy in the French National Library cost /480, 
and would now command at least ,£2,000; prices which, even though not received by himself, 
would have consoled Gutenberg for all his disappointments ; for he would have seen in them 
a proof of the high estimation in which the early specimens of the art which he laboured so 
hard to establish at Mayence were held, long centuries after he slept the long sleep in the convent 
of the Franciscans. 

This famous Psalter is terminated by an imprint, colophon, or subscription, conceived in nearly 
the same terms as the one afterwards used for the Bible of 1462, It reads as follows :—“ Presens 
spalmorum [misprint for psalmorum] codex, venustate capitulium decoratus, rubricationibusque 
sufficienter distinctus, adinventione artificiosa imprimendi ac caracterizandi absque calami ulla 
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exaratione sic effigiatus, et ad eusebiam Dei industrie est consommatus per Johannem Fust, civem 
Moguntinum, et Petrum Schoffer de Gernszheim, anno Domini Millesimo cccc lvii in vigilia 
assumpcionis.” Above are two shields, with the arms of Fust and those of Schoiffher, those of 
Fust being continued long after his death, having become the badge of the office, and continuing 
in use by Schoiffher 5 s son and also his grandson. This was the first of all those celebrated badges, 
or printing-marks, of which so fine a series was subsequently created by the successive practitioners 
of the art in the various countries of Europe. It will have been seen by the wording of the Latin 
subscription just quoted, that, so far from wishing to pass off their work as manuscript, these 
printers were justly proud of the success of the new method, which enabled them, as their sub¬ 
scription states, to write, without the help of the pen, and solely by the aid of this new art, their 
noble “ Book of Psalms, decorated with beautiful capitals, and sufficiently distinguished by its 
printed rubrics. 55 It should be noted here that the credit so long accorded to Schoiffher as the 
inventor and producer of the initials printed in colours, which render this volume so remarkable, 
may after all belong, like the glory of printing the first Bible, to Gutenberg alone; for, as 
previously stated, it is known that he had been preparing a large Gothic type for the purpose of 
producing a great church-service Psalter; and it appears probable, after the discovery of M. Fischer 
before alluded to, that he prepared at the same time a series of coloured initials, which he used 
by way of essay in the "Donatus” described by that archaeologist. There would not have been time, 
in, fact, for the carrying out of such a difficult experiment so early in the career of Fust and 
Schoiffher, unless they had found all the materials ready to hand, among those which had been 
claimed and seized by Fust as the stock and materials created by Gutenberg, and adjudged to him 
at the close of the lawsuit. But even allowing this to be the case, the perfect manner in which 
the printing itself is executed, in this very first serious attempt (it is the first printed book with 
a date) to rivalize with the books richly adorned by the hand .of the illuminator, is sufficient to 
secure to Schoiffher’s name a place among the greatest masters of his art. On Plate 16 will be 
found two specimens from the subsequent larger-sized edition of the Psalter, in which the coloured 
initials, which I attribute to Gutenberg rather than Schoiffher, again appear, as in the first edition. 
Four subsequent editions of this noble book were printed with the same types—those of 1459, 1490, 
1502, and 1566; the last having been printed after the death of Schoiffher by hi 3 son Johann. 
This decisive success and rapid sale of this early masterpiece of the art drove Schoiffher to 
work immediately upon the new and larger edition just alluded to, which was completed in 1459, 
and in the subscription at the end of which the mistake of “spalmorum” for “psalmorum” is 
corrected. Specimens from the large folio Psalter will be found in Plate 16. 

Only a few months after the appearance of the second edition of the Psalter, in October, 1459, 
we find Schoiffher engaged on an entirely new work; and this time not with types prepared by 
Gutenberg, as heretofore, but with letters of a distinct character, having much less of the Gothic 
angularity about them, being more like the ordinary writing of the time, than that of the stiff 
upright style used by scribes for ecclesiastical works.* The volume for which this new 
character was prepared is known as the “ Rationale Durandi, 55 a folio of 160 leaves, the text of 
which is in two columns of sixty-three lines each. (See Plate 18.) This work has the same 
subscription as the Psalter, but with the date altered to 6th October, 1459. The capitals of some 
copies of this work are the same as those of the Psalter, and bear out the boast of the sub¬ 
scription ; but other copies were printed, leaving spaces for the capitals to be executed by hand, to 
which a subscription boasting of printed capitals is also appended, though the boast is falsified by 
the execution of the capitals by the illuminator, for which much larger spaces are left than are 
pccupied by the printed capitals; the setting-up having been slightly altered for this purpose. 

* These new characters, however, resemble those of the a Tractatus de Celebratione Missarum.” attributed by some to 
Gutenberg. 
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Some idea of the current value of these early printed books may be conceived from the fact 
that a copy of the “ Rationale" was sold in Venice, in 1460, for eighteen ducats, which amount to the 
approximate value ofgio modern English money. It has been estimated by M. Bernard, himself 
a printer, that Schoiffher must have cast at least 300,000 letters of his new type for this work. 

he next book executed by the new partners was the “ Constitutiones Clementis Papa; V ” 
&c. printed with that part of the new type of large size used in the subscription of the last-nanmd 
wor , W le t e smaller type of the text was used for the surrounding commentary—a difficult 
piece o setting-up, most successfully executed in a truly workmanlike manner. Three 
successive editions of this work appeared; in Plate 18 is a specimen from the last edition, 
pnnted as late as 1471. The original from which it is taken is in the British Museum. 

is elaborate work is a wonderful monument (considering the infancy of the art) of skilful 
setting-up; the manner in which the original text is surrounded by a mass of commentary, of 
ten times its own bulk, being very wonderfully and symmetrically managed. A number of 
small and unimportant works were simultaneously issued about this time, especially manifestoes, 
both for and against the Bishop Diether of Isemburg, the latest being in favour of Diether, and 
against Adolph of Nassau, who may, on taking the city in October, 1462, have taken a gentle 
revenge on the Fust and Schoiffher press by the honours he bestowed upon Gutenberg, who, as 
we have seen after the seizure of his entire -plant by Fust, -was yet enabled to organize 
another and independent establishment 

A large work was in progress at the same period, namely, another Bible, printed with the 
ypes used for the “ Constitutiones.” This Bible consists of 1,001 pages, each having two columns 

r-m r ^" e ? lt - lmeS 'i. ThlS 1S 1:116 ^ Bible that bears a date ( I462 )’ aad is known a s the Mayence 
Bible, to distinguish it from the Gutenberg Bible, or that with the Gutenberg types altered in the 

rst pages by Fust and Schoiffher. It has nearly the same imprint as the Psalter, printed in red. 

. “ e . tlme of , t le com P letlon of the Bible, in October, 1462, nothing could be done with the book 
m foreign markets, as Mayence was then closely besieged by Adolph of Nassau; but no sooner 
was the siege terminated, than Fust repaired to Paris with a large number of his new Bibles that 
city being then, undoubtedly, the first book-market in the world ; in which evidently he achieved 
a great commercial success with his new edition, notwithstanding any cabal that may have been 
got up y the scribes. It has been reported, as previously stated, by authors writing shortly after 
tie time of this visit to Paris, that he was prosecuted for witchcraft, and had to fly the city to 
escape imprisonment; all which is doubtless without foundation, for the book has a similar 
imprint to that of the Psalter, in which a positive boast is made that it was executed by a new art, 
without the aid of the pen, that art being termed “printing.” This imprint runs as follows 
Presens hoc opusculum artificiosa adinventione imprimendi seu caracterizandi absque calami 
exaratione, m civitate Moguntia, sic effigiatum, et ad eusebiam Dei industrie per Johannem Fust 
civem et Petrum Schoiffher* deGernszheym clericum dioecesis ejusdem, est consummatum, &c. &c.” 

It is tme that the phrase “artificiosa adinventione imprimendi seu caracterizandi absque calam i 
exaratione is not found in all the copies; and it is possible that it may have been added by Fust, 
on earing it reported again that he wished to pass the books off as manuscripts; when, in order 
to bid open defiance to such reports, he caused the same passage to be introduced which his 
sc o ar y partner Schoiffher had previously inserted in the subscription to the celebrated Psalter. 

But, independently of all this, there is sufficient evidence to show that such an imposition must 
ave been, from the first, impossible. Latin Bibles were not purchased by the ignorant, but only 
by learned churchmen and the highly-educated classes; and from the fact of Jenson having been 


As the printer has here introduced his name in the 
German form of orthography, the spelling may be taken as 
the one he deliberately considered most correct; though 
as a young student at the University of Paris, he signed it 


Schoiffer, or Schaeffer. The h is omitted in some colophons 
subsequent to the Bible of 1462. Schoiffher, which means 
Shepherd, is sometimes Latinized as Opolio. 
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dispatched to Mayence to learn the new art, we have proof that those classes, in the French capital, 
were well acquainted with the existence of the new art, and would know that a person arriving 
from Mayence, with a large stock of Bibles offered at one-tenth of the price of manuscript ones, 
must have produced them by the new process of printing. 

So far from Fust having any serious difficulties to contend with of the kind alluded to, it is on 
record that he was well received by eminent persons; and a book printed by him is still in 
existence, with an inscription denoting that it was presented by Fust to the Seigneur Louis de 
Lavernade, a gentleman of distinction of the province of Fores, at that time residing in Paris. 

Van Praet mentions a copy of the “ Bible of Mayence” in which a Latin entry, in a contem¬ 
porary hand, and dated 5th April, 1470,* shows that a copy was sold to Guillaume de Tourneville, 
Canon of Angers, for 40 crowns, which appears to have been about the current price, varying 
according to the illuminations by hand and the binding, &c. It would have gladdened the heart of 
the keen banker, F ust, if he could have known of the prices which his Bible would command in 
future times. As an example of such prices, I may mention that the Fust and Schoiffher Bible, 
in the Gaignat Collection, sold for 3,200 livres to the Duke de la Valliere; and at the sale of the 
De la Valliere Collection, for 4,086 livres. Plate 17 consists of an entire page from the “ Mayence 
Bible,” with fac-similes of the illuminations by hand with which it is enriched. The fine copy on 
vellum from which this page is taken was formerly in the library of George III., and is now in the 
British Museum. The illuminations are by an Italian hand, the volume having been most 
probably finished at Venice, possibly for the reigning Doge. Mittorelli describes a fine copy of 
the Fust and Schoiffher Bible as being in the monastery of St. Michael, at Venice, in I 779 > which 
was beautifully illuminated, and which may have found its way to the library of George III., and 
be, in fact, the very book from which the present specimen is taken. The copy on paper in the 
British Museum, bequeathed by Mr. Cracherode, is of but moderate value in comparison with the 
one above described. 

Between 1462 and 1465, Fust and Schoiffher appear only to have issued works of small 
importance as to bulk, such as the Papal Bull fulminated against the Turks in 1463. But no 
sooner had the town recovered from the effects of the contentions between the rival bishops, than 
their press was again busy upon important work. Two books, both well-known and highly-prized 
specimens of early printing, appeared in rapid succession,—the “Offices of Cicero” and the “ Decretals 
of Boniface VIII.” The “ Offices of Cicero ” (of this edition) forms a handsome quarto volume of 
twenty-eight leaves, and serves to mark a decisive step in the mechanical development of the technical 
niceties of the art; as it is the first example of leading; that is, separating the lines of characters 
by a thin strip of lead, which establishes a clear and equal space between each line of characters. 
This was the fourth great step made beyond the point attained by Gutenberg, that Schoiffher had 
now achieved : first, ■ the printing of the rubrics in coloured ink, instead of writing them by hand, as 
in the remodelled edition of Gutenberg’s Bible; secondly, the successful printing of decorative 
capitals in several colours, as in the famous Psalter; thirdly, the printing of marginal notes, as in 
the “ Constitutiones dementis”; and fourthly, the introduction of leading between the lines of 
characters, to give greater clearness to them, and to enable the eye to follow each line with greater 
facility. The “ Offices of Cicero” are also remarkable, as exhibiting the first example of Greek 
characters in print. It is true that they are not neatly-cast types, being only roughly engraved 
wooden letters;+ still they are the first, and, with the other advances just signalized, mark out 
Schoiffher as one of the true founders of the art of printing, and the first to invent and develop 
several of its most important features. 

* 1471, new style. trative plate that those of'the passage there given are 

t Maittaire has pointed out several errors in these Greek almost undecipherable, 
characters; and it will be seen by reference to the illus- 
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A History of the Art of Printing . 89 

The Subscription of this book expresses the confidence and pride that the printers were 
beginning to feel in the art:— 

“Presens Marci Tulii clarissimum opus Johannis Fust, moguntinus civis, non atramento, 
plumali cana, neque aerea, sed arte quadam perpulcra, Petri manu pueri mei feliciter effeci. 
Finitum anno mcccclxv.” 

Specimens from this book will be found in Plate 18, from a copy in the British Museum, 
which possesses another copy of this book, which is invested with a special interest on 
account of being decorated with borders, evidently by the same hand as the noble copy of the 
Gutenberg Bible, of which a full-page fac-simile is shown at Plate 14. A fac-simile of a page 
from this illuminated copy of the “ Cicero” will be found in Plate 19, in which the characteristic 
manner of the German illuminations in question will be at once recognized. 

The “Decretals of Boniface VIII.,” forming a folio volume of 280 pages, must also be 
alluded to in this place as one of the works produced by the Fust and Schoiffher press. The 
subscription of this book, partly adopted from that of the “ Catholicon ” (of which see fac-simile in 
Plate 22), printed shortly before by Pfister, of Bamberg, is much fuller and more enthusiastic 
than that of the “ Offices.” The “ Grammatica Vetus Rithmica,” a sort of grammar in verse, and 
“ S. Augustini Liber de Arte Predicandi,” also appeared at this time. Fust, on the completion of 
the works just described, made another journey to Paris, in 1466, to push them in the French 
market And it was at this time that he presented a copy of the “ Offices ” to Louis de Lavernade, 
first President of the Parliament of Languedoc. It was during this last residence in Paris that 
Fust was taken ill, and died there, as some have said, of a pestilence that prevailed at that time, 
and as others assert of an ordinary illness, to which, being an old man of seventy-one years of age, 
he rapidly succumbed. As showing how very far he was from being persecuted as a magician, it 
may be mentioned that he was interred with due honour in the Church of St. Victor, where an 
anniversary mass was afterwards appointed to be said for the repose of his soul, on the presentation 
by Peter Schoiffher and Conrad Fust of a copy of the “Epistles of Jerome,” printed on 
parchment, and considered so important a work that the Abb6 of St. Victor deemed it right to pay 
back the sum of twelve gold crowns, the work exceeding by that sum the value of the fees due for 
the annual masses. This fact is contained in an entry in the “ Necrology of St. Victor,” which is 
preserved at Paris, in the Bibliotheque Nationale (MSS. fonds St. Victor). The copy of the 
“ Epistles of St. Jerome” here alluded to is now in the library of the Arsenal. 

Schoiffher also founded another anniversary mass in honour of Fust and his wife Maigaret, in 
the Church of the Dominicans of Mayence, which, as appears from a record mentioned by Johannis, 
Schoiffher paid for also with a copy of the “Epistles of St. Jerome,” to which he was compelled, 
however, to add another book, as shown by the entry quoted by J ohannis :—“ Anniversarium 
Johannis Fusti et Margaretse uxoris, et suorum, pro quo conventus recepit Epistolare Jeronimi et 
Clementinas a venerabili Petro Gernsheim, impressore, suo genero, anno mcccclxxii.” The 
addition of the extra book, while in Paris he had received money back from the first-named book 
alone, shows that the rapidly increasing facilities of printing, and the rivalry of other printers 
since established in Mayence, were very rapidly reducing the price of books. This anniversary, 
as established by Schoiffher, appears by the date to have been founded on the occasion 
of the death of Margaret, the wife of Fust, who survived her husband seven years. Fust died 
full of years and honours, having filled several important and honourable offices in his native city, 
in some of which he was succeeded by his son Conrad. And though he may have driven a hard 
bargain with Gutenberg, and have insisted upon the severe fulfilment of the conditions to the very 
letter, yet as a banker it must in fairness be allowed that it was his duty to recover his lent money ; 
especially as he had been, perhaps, as a banker, rather rash in lending it upon the security of an 
unrealized invention. To his honour be it said, he had sufficient of enterprise to do so, and 
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perseverance enough to carry out the invention when the doing so appeared the only means of 
recovering the capital he had sunk. These last qualities, and the nature of the invention itself, 
which his enterprise and capital served to foster, have made Johann Fust one of the chief worthies 
in the history of modern civilization ; in the ranks of whose pioneers his figure stands out, as that of 
a sturdy citizen of mediaeval Mayence, who, together with Gutenberg and SchoifTher, mainly aided in 
imparting a glory to his native city which the greatest capitals of Europe may well envy. It was 
not in Paris, nor in London, nor in Vienna, nor in Naples, nor in Madrid, that the great art of printing 
was first brought to practical perfection, but in Mayence, where the very street, and the house in 
which Gutenberg lived, on the Place of the Franciscans, and the house of Fust in the Shuster Gasse, 
are shrines to which the lovers of literature have flocked ever since, as to the very source of the 
great new power that has fertilized the fields of modern knowledge. Every scrap of information 
the most minute that could be raked up by persevering research connected with, the names of 
Gutenberg, and Fust, and Schoiffher—has been published over and over again by enthusiastic, 
seekers for all that could be learnt respecting the birth of the printing-press, and the lives and 
families of those who were its direct parents. 

Schoiffher, after the death of Fust, continued the business of the printing-office in partnership 
with Conrad Fust, his father-in-law, who, however, took no part in the immediate direction of the 
works. The first book of importance which he issued was the “ St. Thomas Aquinas,” a folio 
volume of 516 pages, a part of the edition of which he himself took to Paris to dispose of; and a 
receipt in his handwriting is still in existence* which shows that the current price of the work 
was about fifteen gold crowns, that being the sum he received from the College of Autun. 
He styles himself, in the receipt, a printer of books—impressor librorum,—a title of which the early 
printers appear to have been not a little 5 proud. His name appears, for the first time, alone in the 
imprint, without that of Fust, as Petrus Schoiffher de Gernsheim. The date is March 6th, 1467. 

In the following year he published “ The Institutes of Justinian,” a folio volume of 206 pages, 
at the end of which, by way of addition to,.the imprint, are some Latin verses in praise of the art of 
printing and its founders in Mayence. These verses are of very indifferent composition, and were 
evidently not the production of Schoiffher, who was, as we have seen, a tolerable scholar; nor can 
they be assigned to Master Francis, who is alluded to in the poem, and who was celebrated at that 
time as an expert corrector of the press in Schoiffher s service. The following is a translation of the 
poem, which though, very poor is yet an interesting record of the esteem in which the art of 
printing and its first practitioners were held, almost immediately after its invention, and before, as 
we might imagine, its real power could have been thoroughly felt or understood :— 

“ Moses, by the plan of the Tabernacle, Solomon by that of the Temple, only produced works 
of ingenuity; the Church shines with a brighter light. Greater than Solomon, she has renewed 
and renews Beselehel and Hiram. He who is pleased to create high talents has given us two 
great masters of the art of engraving, both bearing the name of John,+ both being natives of the 
city of Mayence, and both having become illustrious as the first printers of books. Peter | advanced 
with them towards the desired goal, and, starting the last, arrived first, having been rendered 
the most skilful in the art of engraving by Him who alone bestows light arid genius. Every 
nation can now procure its own kind of letters, for he (Peter) excels in the engraving of types of 
all kinds. Itjs difficult to believe the prices which he pays to learned men to correct his editions. 
He has in his service Master Francis, the grammarian,, whose Methodic Science is celebrated all 
over the world. I also am attached to him, not so much for the sake of vile gain, as for the love 
nf the general good, and the glory of my country. Oh, if they* could succeed in purging the texts 

* Among the “ Archives Generates de la Re'publique.” 

t Gutenberg is doubtless one of those of the name of John here alluded to, and John Fust the other. 

X Peter Schoiffher. ... 
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of all their faults !—those who arrange the characters, as well as of those who read the proofs, 
the friends of literature would then infallibly award to them a crown of glory, who thus come in 
aid by their books to thousands of seats of learning.” 

In the somewhat unintelligible piece of versification of which the foregoing is a prose translation, 
we have yet the feeling of the time well and strongly reflected. The Temple of the Old Testament 
is described as crumbling before the erection of the Christian Church, which arose on the prin¬ 
ciples of the New. This is an idea often pictorially expressed in the illuminations of the period, 
especially in kalendars, in which the prophets of the Old Testament are seen handing the bricks of 
the Temple to the Apostles, who are constructing with them the Church of Christ, until in the last 
picture the Temple has disappeared and the Christian Church, is completed. Beselehel, the nephew 
of Moses, an architect and metal-worker employed on the ornaments of the Temple, and Hiram, 
King of Tyre, who furnished materials to David for his palace and to Solomon for his Temple; are 
said to be called into a new existence (as though by the influence of the Christian Church) in the 
persons of the two Johns—John Gutenberg and John Fust,—as well as Peter Schoiffher, who is 
said to have surpassed his two coadjutors. The exclamation in regard to Peter, starting last and 
arriving first, is an ingenious paraphrase of a well-known passage in the Gospel of St. John.* 
The* verses referring to the learned men engaged in the corrections of the press at that early 
period of its history is very instructive, and shows how soon its vast importance began to be appre¬ 
ciated. Some of the early printers who quickly followed in the tracks of Gutenberg and 
Schoiffher were indeed men remarkable for their classical learning and general literary accom¬ 
plishments. The verses just described were, as it will have been perceived, the production of one 
of the correctors of the press engaged in Schoiffher’s office at the same time as Master Francis; 
but his name is unknown, and his production shows him to have been a scholar of a very inferior 
order. 

The last page of a new edition of the “ Epistles of St. Jerome,” printed by Schoiffher in 1470, is 
also filled with verses in praise of the art of printing similar to those which we have just examined, and 
did space allow a translation of them, even at the risk of some repetition of ideas, would be far from 
uninteresting. The same reason—want of space—renders it impossible to enumerate all the new edi¬ 
tions and successive works which the unceasing energy of Schoiffher continued to pour from his press, 
stimulated by the rivalry which had sprung up immediately around him, and that of the numerous 
printers who had already established the art in other parts of Germany, and in other countries. Many 
of these, taking advantage of Schoiffher’s well-established relations with Paris, made him their general- 
agent in that city, where he appointed a constantly resident agent to take charge of the stock of 
books there warehoused. Hermann de Stathoen, the agent he had thus appointed, having died in 
Paris, in 1474* unnaturalized foreigner, all the books then in stock were seized for the king, in 
virtue of the droit d’ Aubaine; but on the subsequent reclamation of Schoiffher, Louis the Eleventh 
caused a sum of 2,425 crowns to be paid to him as the value of the confiscated property.f Among 
other particulars connected with the history of Schoiffher, we learn from M. Kohler { that by a deed 
bearing date 7th June, 1479, Schoiffher and his wife Dyna (Christina) undertook to dispose of 
200 copies of the “Decretals” belonging to Johann Fust, the brother of his wife, and grandson of 
Johann Fust the elder.§ Of these copies, 180 were printed on paper, and only 20 on vellum, 
showing that since the establishment of the printing-press paper bad already become the leading 
material for books, while in the latest MSS. few are found not written on vellum. After 1480, 
the energy of Peter Schoiffher began to decline, and instead of issuing something like an average 
of four important editions in each year, he did not always issue one. In 1479 he became, as the 
town record shows, a burgher of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, in which place he had important business, 

St. John xx. 3 6. + Kohler, “ Ehrenrettung Guttenberg’s,’ , p. 99. 

t The Royal Act enforcing this restoration is still in existence. § His father, Conrad, having died about this time.. 
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relations ; and in 1489 he reached the highest civic dignity to which he could aspire, becoming one 
of the secular judges of the tribunal of Mayence, in the archives of which his signature and seal are 
still to be found. He was then scarcely sixty years of age; but either the wealth he had already 
acquired, or the exercise of his magisterial duties, appear to have prevented his occupying himself 
seriously with the printing business after that time; and his rivals went beyond him in many of the 
technical processes of the art,—improvements which, though once so great an innovator, he was now 
the last to adopt, clinging to the methods by means of which he had acquired his early and lasting 
repute. For instance, many of the recently established printers had adopted the Roman letter, 
destined eventually to supersede the Gothic in almost every country of Europe; yet Schoiffher 
still persisted in his Gothic types, and his persistence may be one among the many causes which have 
led to the continued prevalence of the Gothic letters in Germany, notwithstanding the early intro¬ 
duction of characters of the Italian form by several of the first German printers, and their almost 
universal adoption in other countries. Schoiffher terminated his career as a printer by a fourth and 
last edition of his celebrated Psalter, which he issued in 1502, nearly half a century after the appear¬ 
ance of the first edition. It is probable that he died early in 1503, as we find that in that year his 
son published his “ Mercurius Trismegistus,” which the imprint declares to be his first work. 

Having more than completed his allotted threescore years and ten, the last of the great trio of 
the first German printers—Gutenberg, Fust, and Schoiffher—passed away. The precise- date 
of his death is not .known, nor the place of his interment. His wife, as a rich and possibly 
still comely widow, appears to have survived her husband some fifteen years, for she had married 
very young; the marriage, though apparently arranged on Schoiffher s admittance to partnership 
with Fust, having been postponed till 1465, on account of her extreme youth. One could 
have wished to find that, sensible of the glory of being the wife of one of the great founders of 
the printing-press, the importance of which was already most fully appreciated, she had continued 
to preserve the name of Christina Schoiffher of Gemsheim, and left it to be eventually 
inscribed upon their common tomb, by the side of that of her justly celebrated husband; but there is 
reason to believe that her wealth and remaining good looks procured her so many admirers that’in 
favour of one of them she yielded a, perhaps, reluctant consent to give up that name, and receive in 
exchange one never destined to emerge from its original obscurity. These little matters of marriages 
and husbands are inscrutable affairs in feminine biography. Even Anne Hathaway, the chosen bride 
of the immortal poet whose works will endure as long as the English language, consented to take 
the name of some obscure suitor of her widowhood, after her great William Shakespeare was laid 
in his well-known tomb in Stratford Church—and this, too, after those passionate sonnets in which 
the poet declares that he only valued his gift of poetry that he might by its means confer 
immortality upon his love. But the step she then took has been effaced by time and our sympathies ; 
we refuse to know her by an obscure name, and accept the immortality conferred upon her by 
her poet husband as his own Anne Hathaway; while we picture her in those summer twilights 
long ago tripping impatiently along the narrow footpath from her house across the fields to meet 
her lover, and counting the flight of the sluggard moments till she should see him at the stile, 
and hear his fluent tongue pour forth the “ old, old story,” as perhaps no other mortal tongue 
ever did or could. And so with Dyna Schoiffher, we instinctively refuse to acknowledge 
her self-chosen obscurity, and continue to picture her hanging lovingly over her husband s 
shoulder at that magic press from which the matchless Psalter issued, as by enchantment, ready 
written and illuminated, though neither pen or pencil had ever touched the paper or parchment 
thus made precious by the skill of the printer who was one of the first great pioneers of the Press. 
It is as Christina Fust, the granddaughter of Margaret, and as Schoiffher s Dyna, that she will be 
remembered. She could not divorce herself from the names that alone have secured to her a 
literary immortality. 
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Johann Schoiffher—Peter’s son—succeeded his father as a printer. He had, no doubt, been 
named after his grandfather, the banker, whose good florins, which he was perhaps rather too fond 
of, furnished the thews and sinews by means of which Gutenberg’s press was finally set in motion, 
and the first printed Bible triumphantly produced. John Schoiffher used at first as his print-mark 
the double shields and ciphers of the firm of Fust and Schoiffher, but at a later period he adopted 
a personal one, founded on the family name Schoiffher, or Shepherd'* which was pictorially repre¬ 
sented by a flock of sheep with their shepherd, accompanied by two shields, with the arms 
respectively of Schoiffher and Fust. This is to be found in his “ Quatuor Evangeliorum 
Consonantia,” printed in 1524, and other books. This mark was also used by his son and successor 
in the old printing-office, of whose books M. Schaab has given a very complete list. Thus the 
family, of Schoiffher, as I have shown, continued to print in the office first founded with the 
materials obtained from Gutenberg for several generations ; but after the time of Peter Schoiffher, 
the establishment ceased to rank as the first and greatest, though a reflex of its early celebrity and 
glory always seemed to hang about it. 

It is not without interest to note that John Schoiffher, in his Epilogue at the end of the 
Livy printed in 1505, directly alludes to Gutenberg, as the inventor of the art of printing. The 
allusion occurs in the dedication of the work to the Emperor Maximilian, in German verses, and 
may be thus translated:—“ May your Majesty deign to accept this book, which was printed at 
Mayence, the town in which the admirable art of typography was invented, in the year 1450, by 
John Gutenberg, and afterwards brought to perfection at the expense, and by the labour, of John 
Fust and Peter Schoiffher.” This short paragraph (with the exception of the erroneous date) 
comprises in fact a true epitome of the early history of German printing. 

* Latinized by Trithemius (“ Chron. Sphonheim, 5 ' 1601) as Petrus Opilionis. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


The immediate followers of Gutenberg in Germany. 


-- 0 - 

T HE original pioneers of the printing-press and its great destinies, though by no means 
unaware of the importance of their art, as we have seen by the somewhat boastful colophons 
which they frequently appended to the volumes issuing from their respective presses, had yet no 
idea of the intense and insatiable curiosity which the minutest steps made by them, while 
establishing their art, would excite in future generations. They little thought, for instance, that 
the waste proofs which they were daily casting aside would be one day sought as inestimable 
archeological treasures,. and that the rich bindings which they were sometimes used to stiffen 
internally, in the mere character of waste paper, would be torn open and destroyed, on the faintest 
chance of discovering some rejected essays of one or other of the early printers. Yet such things 
have been done over and over again, with a similar kind of unscrupulous recklessness to that which 
led Arab marauders to profane the sacred repose of ancient tombs on the mere chance of discovering 
buried treasure. The first bibliographic treasure-seekers were sufficiently successful to tempt 
others to the same course, and, in fact, many of the most interesting documents connected with 
the early history of printing have been recovered by means of the destruction of curious ancient 
bindings of almost equal interest and value. Such sacrifices cannot, however, be regretted, when it is 
considered that they have added to our knowledge concerning the early days of the printing-press. 

Seeing, then, the interest attaching to everything connected with the history of an art which has 
proved itself the mainspring of modern civilization, a brief survey of the careers and works of a few 
of the immediate followers of Gutenberg cannot fail to find an acceptable place in this volume, though 
not absolutely necessary in order to elucidate the manner in which the new art travelled to other 
countries from its first-established practical centre at Mayence. 

It has been stated, that while Gutenberg was still engaged in the preparation of the types for 
his Bible, the secrets of his atelier had oozed out, as it were, and that several rivals were 
already making use of the new art in the production of small books or pamphlets, and especially 
Letters of Indulgence, and other documents not requiring a vast number of types; and very soon 
after the dissolution of partnership between Gutenberg and Fust, works of a more important 
r u yA £2 character were executed in other printing-offices in Mayence. There is reason to believe that 
7 ' J Gutenberg himself furnished some of these new printers with the types with which they worked. 

^ For instance, it is hardly possible to conceive that Bechtermuntze could have printed the famous 

“ Catholicon” with the same types as those of Gutenberg’s Bible, during the lifetime of the latter, 
unless with his full consent and knowledge. The " Catholicon” of Bechtermuntze (printed as early 
as 1460) has, indeed, been by many attributed to the press of Gutenberg himself, and also to that of 
Pfister; but evidence has recently come to light entirely disproving this suggestion. The book in 
question, bearing the title of “ Catholicon,” consists of a Latin Grammar and Dictionary, the work 
of John of Genoa, a volume in great repute at the time, and really a remarkable production in many 
respects, especially on account of the method of tracing the derivation of words, in the Lexicon. The 
imprint states that the book was printed in Mayence in 1460, and goes on to give the glory to 
Germany of having invented the art of producing books without the aid of the reed pen, the 
stylus, or the quill; but the name of the printer is not given, which led to the supposition that the 
book was printed by Gutenberg himself. The remarkable colophon of this book, which was 
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afterwards partially copied in Schoiffher’s colophon to his Psalter, is reproduced in fac-simile in 
Plate 22, where it will be examined with interest by the student as a most interesting monument 
connected with the early days of the printing-press. The body of the work was enriched, in 
appropriate places, with graceful though somewhat rude ornaments; of which I would willingly 
have exhibited a sample had my space permitted. 

In 1465 a vellum copy of the “ Catholicon” was sold by its publisher to the Monastery of 
St. Mary of Altenburg, for forty-one silver crowns ; while, in 1475) that is to say, in the short space 
of ten years, a copy of the same work was sold for only thirteen crowns, so rapidly had the progress 
of the art, and the rivalry of new printers, increased the supply of books and reduced their cost. 

Eltvil appears next after Mayence as one of the earliest seats of the printer’s art; for, after 
printing the “ Catholicon,” Bechtermuntze appears to have removed from Mayence to that place, 
probably between 1460 and 1465,—as he is known to have been established there in 1467, when 
the “ Vocabularium ex quo” was printed by him with the same characters as the “Catholicon.” 
The “ Vocabularium, ex quo” was so called from the first words of the book, “ ex quo” in order to 
distinguish it from other works of the same class. The imprint of this work begins, “ Presens hoc 
opusculum,”—the term “ opusculum” appearing scarcely appropriate in the present instance, as 
applied to a volume containing 330 pages, as it more fitly expresses a diminutive work; being formed in 
the same way as homunculus, a dwarf or diminutive man. It could hardly, therefore, one would think, 
a PPty to a book of 300 pages of large type, unless by comparison with some of the truly gigantic folio 
volumes which had recently issued from the printing-press. Several other works were also printed 
by Heinrich Bechtermuntze and his brother Nicholas with the same types ; and one book printed with 
the types in question contains a memorandum which has been attributed to Keppfer, a workman of 
Gutenberg’s, who gave evidence on the trial with Fust; so that he also may have had a'set of the 
famous Bible types. It is probable also that Keppfer was originally in partnership with Bechtermuntze, 
before he left Mayence and the neighbourhood to establish himself at Nuremberg with Sensenschmidt, 
another pupil, and possibly partner, of Gutenberg. Nummeister, another printer who appears to 
have been connected with Gutenberg, eventually established himself in Italy. There was also 
Meyderbach, the printer of the h Hortus Sanitatis, or Herb Garden,”—a grand folio book, with wood- 
cut illustrations of plants, printed in 1491,—who is likewise considered to have been a pupil of Guten¬ 
berg’s ; while among the independent printers who sprang up in the neighbourhood of Mayence 
are the monks of Marienthal, in the Rheingau, to whom several well-printed books are attributed ; 
and Hans Pedersheim, who established himself at Frankfort-on-the-Main as early as 1459, where 
he is described as Brieffdrucker on the city rolls, but no work of his is known. 

At Bamberg we find a printer early established, whose credentials as one of the pioneers of 
the press have only recently become known. Albrecht Pfister printed several works in 1461 with 
large Gothic characters, similar to those of the Letters of Indulgence, of thirty-one lines, which are 
considered among the earliest examples of the art. This quasi identity of character has led to the 
assertion that those Letters were the work of Pfister, and that he was in fact the first discoverer of 
the art of printing books, about 1440. That this pretension cannot be sustained matters little, 
as we have seen that Koster had already printed with moveable types even before that date; and 
in fact it is evident that the natural transition from the block book to books printed with moveable 
types was an idea that must have presented itself, more or less perfectly, to several ingenious 
artisans engaged in or connected with the xylographic process. Among the lesser works attributed, 
by some, to Pfister, of which the date can be proximately ascertained, are the “Donatus,” 1451 (?); 
the Letters of Indulgence, of 1454-5 I the “ Appeal against the Turks,” of 1455 ; and the Calendar of 
1 45 7 *. This last monument is probably the first sheet almanack ever printed with moveable types ; 
at all events, the first at present known. It was printed only on one side, like our present sheet 
almanacks, evidently with the intention of its being fixed against a wall, for convenient and continual 
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reference. Only a fragment of this unique specimen remains, which is now in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of Paris ; but a sufficient portion remains to show that in the neighbourhood of Mayence it 
was customary to commence the year with the month of January, according to the Roman system, 
instead of at Easter, as was then usual in France and many other countries, or at Christmas, as in 
some other places. The four last-named productions are considered by M. Bernard and other recent 
bibliophilists not to be the work of Pfister. They have been supposed by some to be the work of 
Gutenberg himself; but if the production of some rival printer, and even supposing the date of the 
“ Donatus” (1451) to be indisputable, they do not detract from the priority of Gutenberg as being the 
first to produce a really important work by the process of printing, a claim which his magnificent 
Bible will always secure to him. Pfister, however, appears to have followed him very closely in an 
equally ambitious attempt, but without the same high claims to inventive art, inasmuch as the types 
he used for his Bible must evidently have been procured from Gutenberg. This celebrated Bible is 
sometimes termed the Schelhorn Bible, as having been first discovered and described by that 
savant; and is also known as the Bible of thirty-six lines, on account of the number of lines contained 
in each column. When it first became known to modern archaeologists, it was unhesitatingly attri¬ 
buted to the press of Gutenberg. The copy in the British Museum and the one in the French 
National Library are printed on paper, in three volumes, the arrangement of the type and other 
details being apparently copied from those of Gutenberg s Bible. It is unnecessary to give an entire 
fac-simile page of this fine book, as it so closely resembles that of Gutenberg. It appears to have 
been issued about 1460; and that it was printed at Bamberg is also pretty certain, as copies have 
been generally found in the vicinity of that locality. Its proximate date is ascertained by an entry 
on one of its leaves, dated 1461, and other memoranda; and as it is printed with the same types 
which this^ printer or other persons employed for the smaller works just cited, the evidence for its 
attribution, as to date and place, appears complete. A fac-simile of part of a column of this work 
will be found in Plate 22, fig. 2, a careful examination of which may lead the student, as it has 
done the writer of these remarks, to doubt whether the learned bibliophilists who have deemed the 
type the same as that used for the Gutenberg Bible, may not after all have been mistaken. The 
type, in fact, does not appear identical, though very closely copied, like the whole style of the work, 
from the production of Gutenberg. 

The “ Liber Similitudinis” is another work of Pfister’s, printed with the (so-called) same types as 
Gutenbergs Bible. It is a book containing thirty-five fables, each accompanied by a rude illustra¬ 
tion, the personages in which are represented by apes. Heinecken and Falkenstein have both 
given fac-similes from this curious volume. It was at one time considered a xylographic book, 
but the date having been deciphered in the subscription, and it having become known that there 
was a press established at Bamberg at this time, has placed that point beyond further dispute. 
The somewhat ambiguous subscription, being translated, runs, 

At Bamberg this little book was completed. 

After the nativity of Jesus Christ, 

When we reckon one thousand four hundred years 
And sixty-one, that is true, 

On the day of St. Valentine (14 February), 

From whose sufferings God preserve us. 

This book is now in the library at Wolfenbuttel, bound up with the “ Complaint against Death,” 
and the “ Book of the Four Histories,” containing the stories of J oseph, Daniel, Esther, and Judith,* 
by the same printer. It was the Subscription of this last-named book that afforded the clue to the 
name of Pfister, the first printer who established a press at Bamberg, and made use of types which 
it has been considered that he obtained from Gutenberg; it runs as follows : “ Every man desires 

* Camus has given a fac-simile of an illustration and text from this book. 
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in his heart to be wise and well instructed ; but without a master and without books this cannot be. 
Moreover, we do not all understand Latin. These reflections having occupied me for some time, 

I revised and united the four histories of Joseph, Daniel, Judith, and Esther. God granted his 
protection to these four, as he always does to the good. This littlfe book, of which the object is to 
lead us to amend our lives, was completed in Bamberg; and in the same town Albrecht Pfister 
printed it, in the year in which we count one thousand four hundred and sixty, such is the truth, a 
short time after the festival of St. Walpurgis, who is able to obtain for us abundant grace, peace, 
and eternal life. May God bestow it upon all of us! Amen.” Brunet speaks of a copy of the 
“ Liber Similitudinis,” having the cuts illuminated, and which was offered to the National Library 
for 3,000 francs. “ Belial, or the Consolation of the Sinner,” by James of Therano, is another work 
of this class, also printed by Pfister, of which the copy in the Spencer Library has been described 
by Dibdin. The subscription bears the name of the printer, and also the place of publication 
(Bamberg), but no date. 

The “ Biblia Pauperum,” which we have seen figure among the earliest xylographic books, 
was also reproduced in moveable types by Pfister both in German and in Latin, and has been 
described by Dibdin, Ebert, Sp'renger, and others. Dibdin also attributes a psalter to the 
press of Pfister. But more interesting are two other works which are also attributed to him,— 
“ The Seven Joys of Mary” and “ The Passion of Jesus Christ,”—both having abundant though 
coarse illustrations engraved in metal, so as to leave the lines of the composition in white. 
These works are among the earliest examples of the use of metal plates for illustrating printed 
books. Though printed in type closely resembling that of Pfister, both examples are possibly the 
work of another artist. It is conjectured that Pfister bought Gutenberg’s large characters 
only, or more probably imitated them, as the type of his Bible appears new, and in the works 
which can with certainty be attributed to him he used no smaller character, such as is found 
n the works just* cited. Whether Pfister, who had probably been an engraver and xylographic 
.printer, actually obtained his type direct from Gutenberg, or produced a close imitation of it, 
is unimportant. It appears sufficiently certain, at all events, that he is the printer of the 
Bible of thirty-six lines and of several of the other works named, and that he is also the “ printer 
of Bamberg” referred to in a work by Paul of Prague written soon afterwards, who declared, 
with that exaggeration which the wonders of the printing-press gave rise to, “ that while he was 
at Bamberg, a man had executed the metallic letters and printed an entire Bible in four weeks,” 

Albrecht Pfister, some of whose works we have just been considering, was probably the father 
of Sebastian Pfister, who, about 1470, printed at Bamberg a book called “The Twenty-four Old 
Men ; or, ‘the Golden Throne’ of Brother Otho of Passau after which work no book issued from 
a Bamberg press till Sensenschmidt, a capitalist, established himself as a publisher there in 1481. 

In order not to recur again to Bamberg, it will be better to describe here, though somewhat 
out of chronological order, the finest of the works attributed to Sensenschmidt,—the celebrated 
Bamberg Missal. This noble volume was possibly issued as a rival production to Schoiffher’s famous 
Psalter; at all events, with the exception of having its initials produced by the hand of the 
illuminator instead of in the printing-press, it is fully equal to Schoiff her’s work; and, indeed, in 
the unrivalled size and grandeur of style of some of the type it is, in fact, superior. The 
work is a close imitation of the large MS. Church-Service books of the period, and in some 
respects superior even to the finest of them. The special work which was adopted as a 
model by Sensenschmidt appears to have been a noble missal executed for the church of 
Wurtzburg a short time previous, and which is now preserved in the library of the British 
Museum. A portion of one of the noble pages of that fine manuscript will be found in Plate 20 
(fig. 1), and immediately below it a similar portion of a page from Sensenschmidt’s magni¬ 
ficently-printed volume. A comparison of the two will be at once sufficient to prove, that if 
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the MS. m question be not the actual model, the type is a close imitation of one of 
precisely the same class. Plate 21 is a fac-simile of an entire page of the same book, with 
one of the large but coarsely-executed initials added by an illuminator, who may have been the 
painter, also, of the large illumination of the Crucifixion occupying the entire of the opposite page. 

The birthplace of the art of printing has been, as we have already seen, hotly disputed, 
and there are partisans for the claims even of Bamberg, who have endeavoured to prove that 
Pfister was the first printer with moveable types, just as the claimants on the part of Strasburg, 
as the original seat of the invention, assert that Mentelin was the real inventor of the art, and 
describe Gutenberg as the robber of his priceless secret; which seems something like a garbled 
repetition of the story of Koster and his faithless workman. The principal ground for the pre¬ 
tensions in favour of Strasburg is the passage in the Chronicle of Specklin, written in the last half 
of the 16th century,—a passage which bears within itself its own refutation in a series of errors 
and contradictions of the most glaring kind, as carefully quoted by Meerman. It reads thus :— 
“In the year 1440 the admirable art Ot printing was discovered in Strasburg by John Mentel, 
living on the Fronhof, in the House of the Thiergarten. His son-in-law , Peter Shoiffher, 
and Martin Flach afterwards forwarded the invention. But a servant of Mentel, named John 
Gensfleisch, after having stolen his secret, fled secretly to Mayence, and there carried the art 
to still greater perfection, thanks to the help of Gutenbergs a very rich man. Mentel felt so 
keenly the sorrow caused by this perfidy that he died of grief, and was interred, for the honour 
of the art, in the monastery, or cathedral church, and on his tomb was represented his press. 
God eventually punished the servant Gensfleisch in striking him blind for the rest of his 
days.” The mass of ignorance, absurdity, and contradiction compressed into this short passage 
could not be surpassed. Here we have Gutenberg in the double character of the perfidious 
servant and the very rich man, and Peter Schoiffher, who married the granddaughter of Fust, 
figuring as the son-in-law of Mentelin. Moreover, there was a real Mentelin; but as he is 
known to have lived till 1478, one cannot easily conceive his perishing of grief for the 
perfidy of Gensfleisch in 1440. The data concerning Mentelin himself as the inventor of printing 
are equally worthless ; he appears, however, to have actually established a press at Strasburg while 
Gutenberg was printing his Bible at Mayence, and may have been one of those who were originally 
engaged in the atelier of Gutenberg at Strasburg, when, as we have seen, he was so near bringing 
his great invention to bear, had not the death of his most effective coadjutor, combined with the 
lawsuit which followed, led to his return to his native Mayence. The date (1440) appears to show 
that the garbled statement of Specklin is entirely founded upon the Dutch traditions respecting 
Koster, who is generally supposed to have issued his famous “ Speculum” in that year. 

The name of Mentelin is found on the town roll of Strasburg as early as 1447 ; he must 
therefore have been established there before that epoch. He is described as a gulden-schriber, 
or gold-writer, in other words, an illuminator, as proved by his subsequent admission as a 
burgess in the guild of “ Painters.” Up to this period there is no mention of his connection with 
the art of printing, which he is said to have invented in 1440 ! In the character of caligrapher and 
miniaturist he may in some way have become associated with Gutenberg in his first struggles 
to bring the great invention into practice, as it is evident, from the first edition of Gutenbergs 
Bible having the rubrics written by hand, and the places for the capitals left blank, that he must 
have looked forward to employing an illuminator for the completion of the work; or Mentelin’s 
curiosity may have been very naturally awakened by the Gutenberg trial; for we have seen that 
Gutenberg dreaded the prying of certain persons not named, when the death of Dritzehen led to 
the partial exposure of the secret during the trial; and who so likely to be on the watch as one 
of the guild of Writers? That in some way Mentelin became possessed of the secret at 
a very early period after Gutenberg quitted Strasburg, is proved by a passage in the Chronicles 
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of the Popes and Emperors printed at Rome in 1474 ; in which it is stated that Mentelin 
had, in 1458, a printing-office in Strasburg, where he printed three hundred sheets per day. 
Whether or not the chronicler may have been mistaken in assigning so early a date, it is 
at all events certain that Mentelin was established as a printer before 1467, as a Bible, in 
German, can with certainty be attributed to his press, which bears the date of 1466. A 
copy of this Bible is preserved in the Royal Library of Munich, which bears on the last leaf 
the arms and name of the original purchaser, Hector Mtilech, with the date of the purchase; by 
which inscription we learn that the book was bought, unbound, for twelve florins, on'the 
27th of June, 1466; and the date of 1467 occurs in a subsequent inscription made by the 
rubricator to mark the period at which he executed his task, as it would appear that the 
book was printed, like Gutenberg’s Bible, with the places left blank for the rubrics. There is 
also a Latin Bible of Mentelin s printed about the same time. Both are without his name, 
and both exhibit the general characteristics of the earliest specimens of the Mayence presses, 
which naturally leads to the conviction that his knowledge of the art came from that source. 
Van Praet mentions a work of the same printer, issued about this time, in which the rubricator 
has signed his name, “Johannes Bamler de Augusta, rubricator, &c., 1468.” Among other 
important works printed by Mentelin is a Concordance of the Bible («Fratris Conradi de 
Allemania Concordantise Bibliorum ), of which he presented a copy of the second edition to 
the Chartreuse of Strasburg. The Epistles of St. Jerome form another folio volume by this 
printer. A fine copy exists in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, the binding of which is 
cotemporary, and bears an inscription terminating with the name of the binder :—“ Illigatus 
est anno Domini 1469, per me, Johannem Richenbach, Capellanum, in Gyslingen.” Gyslingen 
is now little more than a straggling village a few leagues from Stuttgardt, where ivory-turning 
appears to be the staple of the place, and where a few years ago I purchased a minia¬ 
ture set of travelling chessmen. John Bamler, who from being a rubricator and illuminator, 
like Mentelin, afterwards became a printer, appears to have been the rubricator and illuminator 
of a copy of St. Augustine’s “ City of God,” by Mentelin, now in the Althorp library, in 
which the rubricator’s signature stands,—“ Illuminator hujus libri fuit Johannes Bamler 
&c. &c.” From an entry in another copy of this work, dated 1469, it appears that the 
price charged for it was nine florins. But the chief work of Mentelin is his collection of the 
“ Specula of St. Vincent, of Beauvais, in eight volumes in folio, printed in 1473. This fine 
specimen of the art is printed in a type entirely differing in character from the sharp Gothic 
black-letter of the German books of the period, being of the rounded character adopted in Italy 
by the printers already settled there, to be referred to hereafter. That Mentelin was in this 
respect m advance of the other German printers of the day, and, indeed, of German printers 
of the present day, who still persist in using the confused old Gothic black letter, is shown in his 
preference for the far clearer Roman letter as used in Italy; his decided taste for which is 
shown m the inscription of the tomb of his second wife, Elizabeth of Mantzenheim, now 
preserved m the vestibule of the Strasburg Library, and which is in pure Roman capitals, while 
tne Gothic letter was still the only one in general use. 

M. Bernard m his “ Origines de I’Imprimerie,” remarks that it was in printing these 
great ecclesiastical works, which were in accordance with the taste of the reading public of his 
ay, that Mentelm made a large and rapid fortune, while others rained themselves in reproducing 
t e Latin classics, the taste for which was not sufficiently developed in the middle of 
the 15th century to insure a remunerative sale. Mentelin also well understood the craft of 
the publisher. He issued printed catalogues of all his books, in which attention was called to 
their careful execution; and the public was addressed at the head of the catalogue in words 
o the following effect: —“ Those who wish to possess any of these books have only to 
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asserted by hK descendants, is unimportant. HE death took place «»n the 12th December, 
and he was interred in the great church, as shown by an entry in the ringer s bonk, 
by which it appear*** that the great bell was tolled in his honour on the following Sunday 
evening (" et Cactus est ei pulsus cum cam pan a magna dummica sequer.te de soro Almost 
the only books to which MetiteBn attached his name were the befiire-menthmet! •* Specula.” 

Eggestein appears (from a fa^uge in Gebwifors panegyric of Charles V.I to have been 
originally associated with Mcntclin in the development ot some “.secret. * which iifo probably the 
art of printing. But he s* » *n separated himself from his a** /date, and established a press in 
Strasburg on his own account, using ty pes of his » twn. Among the books printed by him 
are the “ Decrctum Grattani,’’ and the “ Institutes," iisued in 1472 -his celebrated Bible, of 

which two ur more editions are known, from 140 s to 1470 a and another in a larger character 

a few years later. In the Chronicle of Cologne it is stated, on the faith of Ldric Zell, one 
of the first Mayence printers who carried the new art to that place, that a workman of Schoiif hers 
introduced the art of printing at Strasburg ; and the first types of Meiitelin and Eggestein would, 
appear to favour this assertion, as they bear a strong resemblance to both those ut Gutenberg 
and Schoiffher. Some have thought that John Reckenhul, describing himself as a clerk of Mayence, 
and who afterwards printed books in association with a citizen of Strasburg, named George 
Husner. may have been the person, alluded to; but no books of his are known that can safely be 
assigned to an earlier period than 1473 ; so that the statement of the Chronicler is possibly an ill- 
understood blending of several facts which the author may have heard of. However this may be, 
Strasburg no doubt played a distinguished part in the development of the art, and especially in its 
dissemination, as its artisans were the first to plant it in many places where it was not 
known before. 

As Strasburg and Bamberg were the first cities to follow Mayence in the development of the 
art which, more than any other, was destined to extend the advance of ^civilization, Cologne may 
be esteemed the third In succession after Mayence ; for though there is every reason to believe 
that Koster did actually invent the art of printing with moveable types, and execute his famous 
“ Speculum ” before Gutenberg had commenced Ms efforts in the same walk, yet as the invention 
of Koster was not prolific, and as it did not develop itself in an improved form either at Haarlem 
or any other place in Holland till after the fame of the far more perfected art, as developed by 
Gutenberg, had resounded through Europe like the report of some new miracle, Mayence must be 
considered the birthplace of printing in the true acceptation of the term ; and in the spread from 
that original centre, Bamberg, Strasburg, Cologne, and several other towns, must rank in chrono¬ 
logical order before any place In Holland. Ldric Zell was the first Cologne printer. He is known 
to have brought the art from Mayence, and appears to have been a workman of Schoifther s, whose 
types and general system he imitated. His earliest dated book is the “ Joannis Chrisostomi super 
Fsalmo quinquagesimo, &C.," dated 1466; but the “ Offices ot Cicero were perhaps printed still 
earlier. 

In Plate 19 (No. 2) will be found a fac-simile of one of the pages of the ** St. Chrysostom,” in 

which the main characteristics of the Mayence school will be perceived, though a well-marked original 
character is displayed in this, as in all the works of Zell. A knowledge of these characteristics has 
enabled collectors to assign a large number of works without a name to the press of Ulric Zell, 
who also stands out as an interesting figure in the history of printing as the authority on which the 
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well-known passage in the Cologne Chronicle is founded, which assigns the proper respective shares 
of merit in the original invention, to Holland and to Mayence. 

But to English readers the career of Zell is rendered still more interesting from his having- 
been, in all probability, the chief instructor of William Caxton, whose residence at Cologne is 
attested by himself in several of his interesting prefaces and colophons. Many critics have 
also considered that he was the actual printer of the celebrated Trojan histories, by others attributed 
to Caxton himself. If so, he certainly did not use his own type ; but it is possible that he caused new 
type to be cast at the expense, and for the sole use, of the Duke of Burgundy, whose agent Caxton 
then was, and under whose superintendence the Trojan histories were possibly printed at Cologne, 
in the office of Zell, as I shall have occasion to describe in the chapter devoted to Caxton and 
his works. It is certain that Caxton himself used the same types at Cologne, probably after a course 
of instruction in the office of Zell, and printed with them his celebrated “ Playe of the Chesse.” 

Rivals to Ulric Zell established themselves in Cologne as early as 1470. Among these were 
Arnoldus Ther Hoernen and Helie Louffen ; the honour of having first printed Arabic characters 
being ascribed to the last-named printer. 

Nuremberg ranks next among the early seats of the printing-press in Germany; the art 
having been carried thither by Heinrich Keffer, whom we have met before as a witness on the 
Fust and Gutenberg trial. Like his old employer, Keffer had to seek the aid of a wealthy 
partner, and, like him too, found that the capitalist wanted, not only the largest share of the 
profits, but also of the fame, which should have been due to the talent, rather than the money-box, 
of the establishment. But we must not expect capital to abdicate its seat of power, nor should we 
judge the conduct of its master too harshly. Without Sensenschmidt, Keffer would not have been 
able to establish his press at Nuremberg* at all; and although the name of Sensenschmidt alone 
is found in nearly all the works issuing from that press, yet in one book, and that one the most 
important, the name of the real producer actually appears. It is the “ Pantheologia of Rainerius of 
Pisa,” dated 1473, and it is sufficient to prove that all the earlier specimens of the printing-press in 
Nuremberg are also the work of Keffer. The earliest dated book printed in that city was the “Codex 
Egregius Comestorii Viciorum” of Francis de Retz (1470)* This work, of which there is a fine copy 
In the Spencer Library, sold at the time of its issue for eight and a half gold florins. Keffer was 
followed at Nuremberg by Antonio Koburger and Frederic Creussner. Koburger established a very 
extensive business, and is said by Lichtenberger to have published twelve or more editions of the 
Bible, keeping twenty presses in a state of constant activity in Nuremberg alone, besides other 
establishments which he founded at Basle, Lyons, and other places. It was at Nuremberg that 
the first edition of the celebrated book entitled “ Theurdanck ’ 5 appeared, in the year 1517, the 
printing of which is so singular and so free in style that many bibliophilists have thought It a 
block book, as stated by M. Laborde in his “ Ddbuts de l’lmprimerie a Mayence” But these 
and other works, and the later works of Koburger and Schoensperger, will be described and 
illustrated in a chapter treating of the somewhat later developments of the art in Germany. 

Another of Gutenberg’s workmen, who, like Keffer, was a witness in the suit with Fust, 
founded the first printing-press at Basle. This was Berthold Rot. His “works, however, cannot be /^1 
ranged in anything like chronological order, as he dated none of them, and only one bears his 
name. The single work bearing his name is a kind of dictionary, by Conrad de Mure. It may 
be unmistakably assigned to Berthold Rot on the strength of the following line, which occurs 
in some Latin verses on the back of the first leaf:— ♦ 

Bertholdus nitide liunc impresserat in Basilea. 

From an entry in one of Berthold’s books, respecting its acquisition, and bearing date 1468, it is 
evident that he had commenced printing before that period. The time of his death is unknown,. 

2 D 
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but it probably occurred about 1474, when several other printers were already established at Basle. 
Among his immediate followers, who were many, Bernhard Richel stands conspicuous. Of his 
Latin Bible, printed in 1474, an example will be found in Plate 22 (No. 3). It is a fine specimen of 
the art, the large initials printed from wood-engravings being especially remarkable. The dark 
marks on the capitals at the beginning of sentences, in my fac-simile, represent the dashes of red 
added by a rubricator, and which in the photographic fac-simile show as black. The example from 
which this specimen is taken was formerly in the old Royal Library of the kings of England, and 
was presented to the British Museum, four years after its foundation, by George II., with the rest of 
the library to which it belonged. 

The earliest book printed at Augsburg was probably Bonaventure’s “ Meditationes Vitae 
Christi,” dated the 4th of the ides of March, 1468, being the work of Gunther Zainer. In 1469 
the same printer issued another edition of the celebrated “ Catholicon,”* a work which sold at the 
high price of thirty-two ducats. At first, Zainer, like many of his contemporaries, used types of 
transition style, like Schoiffher’s later characters, but eventually adopted the more rounded 
letters of the Italian printers, especially those of the Venetian school, the origin of which I 
shall endeavour to trace in describing the rise of printing in Italy. Dr. Kloss has 
engraved fac-similes of both the characters of Zainer, and has also given, in extenso , Zainer’s 
catalogue of his works, which is similar to that of Mentelin (?) previously described. Among the 
productions of Gunther Zainer, I have selected as an example (Plate 24) part of a page from his 
“ Speculum Humanse Salvationist which, notwithstanding the great improvements in the art of 
printing, as practised in Germany, is yet, as will be at once admitted (even by advocates of the 
German claims to the glory of inventing the art), in all respects inferior to the truly noble, though 
primitive, and, in some respects, rude essay of Koster. The printed copies of the “ Biblia Pauperum 
are as inferior to the works of the xylographers as Zainer s copy of Koster s “ Speculum, which may 
be considered the work of a xylographer, though of one who invented a metallic type for a more ready 
and perfect execution of text. The inferiority of the illustrations of the first works of the type- 
printers may be to some extent explained by supposing that the wood-engravers, finding the sale of 
their block books interfered with by the works of the type-printers, refused for some time their aid 
in furnishing the pictorial illustrations. 

Zainer was followed at. Augsburg by Schiissler, who, among other works, issued a finely- 
printed Latin translation of Josephus’s “Antiquities of the Jews. There were also presses 
established in different convents in that and other cities. The Abbot Stanheim (for instance), of 
the monastery of St. Ulric, having in 1472 established a plant for printing in that monastery, 
which occupied more than a year in preparation, purchased five presses from Schiissler, for 
which he paid seventy-three Rhenish florins; and several works were subsequently produced in the 
establishment. It may be mentioned here that one of the handsomest of the early Bibles^ in 
German was printed at Augsburg, without a printer's name , in 1473 : *he Church not favouring 
the printing of Bibles in the vulgar tongue may perhaps account for this intentional omission. 

Basle was not the only town in the. Germanic portion of Switzerland to give an early welcome 
to the printing-press. At Munster, in Argau, a canon of the monastery of that place produced 
several works-of importance, but printed in a tall, stiff, and rude Gothic character, so coarse of 
execution that the types might be taken for castings in sand, or even carved wood types, if 
such things were possible. T.he principal work of this press is the “ Mammotrectus, sen Expositio 
Vocabulorum qum in Bibliis .... occurrunt” published in 1470, at precisely the same period that 

Schoiffher published his edition of the same work. 

Spires, a considerable town on the Rhine between Strasburg and Mayence, could scarcely be 
very long in adopting the new art; and though no books printed there happen to bear a positive 

* The. composition of John of Genoa—otherwise John Balbi. 
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date earlier than the year 1471, it is pretty certain that the ancient city did not remain till that 
date without a printing-press. John and Vindelin of Spires, the well-known German printers 
established at Venice as early as 1469, and whose works will be spoken of in the next chapter, 
must have been experienced printers before their removal to Italy; and the establishment of 
Peter Drack in Spires in 1477 can only have been a re-establishment of the art in that place. 
There were several other printers whose surnames denote Spires as their birthplace, who went 
to establish themselves in Italy. 

Ulm was one of the old German towns in which the printing-press was early established, and 
we find Jehan Zainer, the brother of Gunther Zainer, of Augsburg, established there about 1470. 
He produced a remarkably fine copy of Boccaccio’s “Misfortunes of Noble Women,” which in a 
decorative point of view is superior to most of the books of the German printers of that period. 
The large initial and the appended border (Plate 23) are very capitally designed and executed in a 
fine bold feeling. In this device, the first example of the Misfortunes of Noble Women, namely the 
fall of Eve, is introduced; the capital S being formed by the convolutions of the body of the serpent, 
while other forms of temptation are symbolized in the lesser groups and figures. The example 
No. 1 in Plate 24 is a fac-simile of one of the pictorial illustrations, and represents Argia, the 
daughter of Adrastus, embracing the dead body of her lover Polynices on the field of battle. 
This subject bears the date of the issue of the book—1473—a somewhat unusual but very 
interesting addition. 

Esslingen, in Suabia, is another early seat of the printing-press. Conrad Feyner established 
himself there before 1477, in which year he printed his “Stella Meschiah” in German and Hebrew, 
which is one of the earliest successful examples of the use of type for the Hebrew character. Two 
portions of pages of this book will be found in Plate 24, Nos. 3 and 4. 

It would be impossible, in a restricted volume like the present, to follow the fortunes of the 
printing-press and its enterprising founders in all their good and evil fortune throughout the whole 
of Germany, which was the cradle of the art in its earliest practical form. And it must suffice to 
state broadly and briefly, that long before the end of the 15th century the art had spread into every 
town of any importance, and had already extended itself into other countries, whither I will attempt 
to follow its progress in the next chapter. 

It may be stated here that the capital letters and illustrations, up to the close of the 15th century, 
were generally executed by hand whenever high finish was desirable; and, indeed, many of the 
illuminations of the very highest class were those executed in printed books at the close of the 15th 
and the beginning of the 16th century. A few of the beautiful books so decorated will be noticed in 
some detail in an ensuing chapter. Many of the early printed volumes, like the MSS. that preceded 
them, are of enormous size, and, with their massive bindings, assume such ponderous bulk as not to 
be very conveniently handled. One may easily imagine, as the art of producing delicately small type 
was developed, that these unwieldy tomes would gradually sink into disuse, and that the proverb as 
to great books being a great evil would naturally arise. But the appetite for reading was then good 
and strong, and not easily repelled ; and the students and scholars of. the day, nothing daunted by 
the hugeness of their favourite books, found even a kind of charm in their very size. We can 
scarcely understand this eagerness, when, in addition to the size of the book, the nature of the 
literary food is considered, which was yet so admirably adapted to the spirit of the times. 

On closing this chapter on the books of the first German printers, I cannot but feel that I 
have said very little on a very great subject. I have the satisfaction, however, of knowing that it 
would have been impossible to say much more in the allotted space, and must refer those readers 
who wish to enter more minutely into the study, to seek for information among the many voluminous 
^orks devoted to this subject, a selected list from a small portion of which will be found appended 
to this volume. It may easily be conceived, that, except by means of a number of volumes devoted 
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entirely to this branch of archaeology, it would be impossible to allude, even briefly, to all the books 
printed before the close of the 15th century, which, according to Ham s catalogue, the second 
part of which is known to be far from complete, amount to the almost incredible number of 16,299. 
A few more of those of most prominent character will, however, be described in the chapter treating 
of the works of the German printers of a somewhat later period, in connection with the progress 
and spread of the art of printing. 

As it will not be advisable, in the contracted limits of this work, to return to the history of the 
advance of printing in Holland after the epoch of Koster, it may be well to describe in this place 
a few examples of Dutch printing of the 15th century, after the Gutenberg system, which seems 
to have found its way to Holland by the route of the Rhine, had led to the establishment of printing- 
presses on the German principle, by the aid of which several Dutch printers in different places 
produced some very remarkable works. The first example (Plate 25) I have selected is a page from 
the “ Dyalogus Creaturarum,” printed by Gerard Leew at Gouda, in 1480. It is fully equal in 
beauty and regularity of type to any German work of the period; and yet has, in the forms of the 
letters, something of the style of Roster’s text to the “ Speculumwhich would seem to indicate 
that the Kosterian school and style had not died out and been replaced by the German school, but 
rather that it had made but little progress, until new life was infused into it by means of the extra 
facilities afforded to it by the more perfect appliances of the German practitioners. The page given 
as an example is from the fine copy of the work bequeathed to the Museum by Mr. Grenville, and is 
in every respect a very remarkable page, not only for the beauty of the general text, but still more 
especially for the fine initial Q, evidently printed in colours.* I believe this finely-printed letter— 
fully equal, if not superior, to the letters of Schoiffher’s famous Psalter—is printed from engraved 
metal, and not from wood, which would account for its superior sharpness and decision. It is a 
most beautiful specimen of a grand initial printed in colours, which, as far as I know, has been 
hitherto passed over by critics as a letter executed by the illuminator. The other example on the 
same plate is from the body of the work, in which, carrying out the spirit of the title, “ Dialogues of 
Animals,” an ass and a wolf are represented as engaged in sawing, the cunning wolf having 
persuaded the ass to allow him the lower position, at which there is little labour, and leaving all 
the hard work of pulling up the saw to the foolish ass, who has taken the lofty station, as top- 
sawyer, above, on the advice of his wily coadjutor. 

The next example of the second epoch of the Dutch school of printing exhibits a generic 
similarity of style of the text to the last, and also the same beautiful regularity. The style 
of the wood-engraving is peculiar, and very characteristic, showing in respect of mere execution 
much progress, as well as considerable change of style, in the forty years that had elapsed since the 
appearance of the cuts of the “ Speculum.” It Is a page from “ De Boek des Gulden Throens of 
der XXIIII. Ouden,” by Otto van Passau, printed at Haarlem, in 1484, m the native place of 
Roster, about half a century after the first appearance of the celebrated “ Speculum, ’ and is a work 
well worthy of having been produced in the original cradle of the art. A specimen page of this 
fine book will be found in the fac-simile forming Plate 26. 


* The yellow appears to have been an addition by hand. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The Establishment of the Printing-press in Italy and the South of Europe generally. 


- 0 - 

ID OME, in addition to her ancient renown, has the glory of being the first Italian city in 
XV. which the printing-press was planted, in the middle of the fifteenth century. The Papal 
Church was still in its palmy days, and its metropolis was the great European centre of our 
modern learning, which had recently received a great impetus from the rapid crumbling of the 
Gieek Empire, under the pressure of the successful arms of the Turks, and the consequent exodus 
of the last of the learned Greeks, who, quitting the Byzantian capital, sought refuge in Italy, and 
especially at Rome. 

It was, however, not actually in the city of Rome, but at the little neighbouring town of 
Subiaco that the first Italian press was first established. Cardinal Torquemada, Administrator of 
the Monastery of Subiaco, impressed with the importance of the new art which had arisen in 
Germany,-the results as well as the fame of which had already reached Italy in 1464 (or earlier), 
determined, with the assistance of the monks of Subiaco, who were mostly Germans, to introduce 
it into Italy by the invitation of German printers to their monastery. Torquemada, a Spaniard 
by birth, was one of the leading spirits of his day. He had been one of the Confessors of Queen 
Isabella in her infancy and youth, and is said to have been the first to instil into her mind the 
necessity of establishing the Inquisition as the only effectual means of checking the already rising 
spirit of heresy. But he does not appear to have been averse to the progress of thought in other 
directions, and we now find him, when nearly eighty years of age, determining to take the lead in 
endowing Italy, the country of his final adoption, with the knowledge-spreading powers of the 
printing-press. The Catholic Church, in fact, was, through the medium of its high functionaries, 
favourable to the introduction of that new art which was destined to deal against it those telling 
blows that infallibly led to the development of the ideas which produced the great Reformation, and 
which must eventually destroy the temporal if not the spiritual power of the Papacy itself. The Papacy 
was then a great power, confident in that spiritual strength which, while apparently unassailable, was 
so soon to be shaken to its very foundations by the new art it was fostering; and in this blind 
confidence it made use of that art in producing the ill-judged and infamous Cf Letters of Indulgence/' 
which were to be the immediate cause of the great Lutheran revolt against its Power and 
Principles. But these events lay as yet in the darkness of the future, and the Church’s faithful 
servant, Torquemada, did his best to assist, as it were, in forging the weapon that was destined to 
destroy it. His determination to introduce the art of printing into Italy, once arrived at, was imme¬ 
diately carried into execution, and in the same year two experienced adepts in the new art— 
Arnold Pannartz and Conrad Sweinheim—were established in the monastery; in the midst of those 
picturesque mountains, that modern artists crowd to visit as an attractive region for the study of the 
pictorial art, without once thinking, while they are transferring the scene to their canvases, that they 
are painting the daily landscape that met the eyes of the fathers of kalian printing. The two 
Germans established their atelier at once, and, it would seem, without the occurrence of any 
difficulties; Sweinheim being the engraver of the types, and Pannartz, with assistants (perhaps the 
monks themselves), the compositors and printers. 

Like their predecessors in Germany, the first efforts of these pioneers of the Italian printers 
were made upon a Donatus, as a work of small extent. These Donatuses were styled, in the 
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subsequent list of their works, “ Donati pro Puerulis.” Then followed, almost immediately, their 
first important work, the celebrated “ Lactantius,” which was successfully completed on the 29th of 
October, 1465. It is a grand folio volume, printed with letters of a form new to the printing-press, 
and founded on the style of the characters used in the Italian manuscripts of the period. These 
letters, unlike the pointed Gothic types of the German printers, were rounded in shape, and became 
the parents of the actual forms of our modern types ; the capitals being closely copied, like those 
of Italian MSS. themselves, from the characters of ancient Roman inscriptions; and they were 
often very fine reproductions of the noble simplicity of the originals. The Gothic angularity 
had, in fact, only prevailed in Italian writing during a portion of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, which were the great epoch of the true Gothic feeling in art; after which period the 
Italian scribes re-adopted the fine forms of the rounded 'uncial writing of the earlier periods. 
The modified style of Italian writing then developed, became, so to say, permanent, and was 
imitated by Sweinheim in all the types which he engraved for the press of Pannartz. This 
fine, rounded, and easily-legible character was soon distinguished as Roman type, a technical 
designation which it still retains in the modern printing-office, though more definite and specific 
terms have rendered the generic one somewhat obsolete. Another step was made in this 
remarkable book, produced in the cells of the monks of Subiaco,—namely, the introduction, for the 
first time, of passages of Greek, printed with moveable types. Schoiffher, as we have seen, had 
already printed in Greek characters, at Mayence; but the words were engraved entire, on wood, he 
having only occasion for a few passages. But Sweinheim, seeing that many quotations would be 
required in the “ Lactantius,” engraved the necessary types, copying them from fine Greek manu¬ 
scripts of the seventh and eighth centuries, which gives to his Greek characters a noble archaic 
character not found in the printed Greek of later books. It is worthy of note that the determination 
to engrave type for the Greek characters was only arrived at after the commencement of the work, 
the earlier portions of the book having blanks left for the Greek, in which the required passages 
were filled in by hand. This work having been entirely produced at the expense of the monastery, 
does not bear the names of Sweinheim and Pannartz in the colophon. 

Before proceeding to describe the specimen page from the first work that issued from an 
Italian press, it will be well to give a few examples of Italian MSS. of the period, in order to show 
how the German printers, with the plastic capacities of true artists, abandoned the Gothic and 
angular types which they had been accustomed to in Germany, while imitating their native 
manuscripts, and devised an entirely new style of type founded upon the written character of the 
manuscripts which they were about undertaking to reproduce by the processes of their new art. 

The first example (No. 1, Plate 27) is part of a page from a beautiful MS. Virgil, of the 
fifteenth century, written most probably only a few years before the arrival of Sweinheim and 
Pannartz at Subiaco. The MS. is in the British Museum (Butler, 11,956). 

The specimen No. 2, Plate 27, is from a very elegant MS. Horace, of about the same period, 
or rather earlier, selected partly on account of the characteristic illumination of the same peculiar 
Italian type as that sketched out in the margin of our specimen page of the “ Lactantius,” and which 
from some circumstance was left uncoloured. The MS. Horace, from which this specimen is 
taken, is in the British Museum (Hark, 3 > 5 I °)* 

The third specimen (No. 3, Plate 27), written in a larger character, is from a beautiful 
manuscript copy of Varro’s “ De Re Rustica,” also in the library of the British Museum. 

It will be at once perceived, on comparing the specimen page from the “ Lactantius of 
Sweinheim and Pannartz (Plate 28),* how well the German printers succeeded in reproducing the 
characters of the Italian hand of the day in their type. The entire page, too, is a fine and ex¬ 
tremely regular piece of printing, very wonderful as a first effort in a new and foreign locality, and 
* The “Lactantius” was completed, as the Colophon* informs us, on the 29th of October, 1465. 
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in a new style. The border sketched out for illumination in the margin was evidently intended for 
colouring, and is in the leading Italian style of the period : the interlacing branches were meant 
to be white, slightly shaded with grey or yellow, and the spaces between filled in with different 
colours probably blue, red, and green, which were the most usual. This preparation for the 
decorative border being of Italian design makes it difficult to understand how it happens that the 
rubrication, for which, with the large initial, spaces were left .blank, is in a decidedly German hand, 
the initial M being, moreover, very coarsely and carelessly executed. These seeming discrepancies 
may, perhaps, be accounted for in this way. A copy, enriched by an Italian illuminator, 
may have been sent to Germany, along with a certain number of plain copies, intended for 
illumination according to the pattern sent; the rubrications to be filled in by German writers. 
Supposing this to be the case, the copy from which our specimen is taken may have had the 
rubrications added by a German hand, and the preparations made for copying the Italian 
illumination, the outline of which does, in fact, seem slightly Germanized. The inscription on 
the lower margin is an addition made by some subsequent owner of the book. The copy from 
which our specimen is taken was bequeathed to the British Museum by Mr. Cracherode. 

The “ Cicero de Oratore,” subsequently produced by the same printers and with the same 
characters, is supposed to have been likewise printed at Subiaco, as well as the Saint Augustin (de 
Civitate Dei *) which followed it. This was the last work which these artists printed in the 
monastery; after which they appear to have removed to Rome, where they commenced printing on 
their own account, with an entirely new set of types, having doubtless been compelled to leave the 
whole of their old fount, as well as the matrices, with the monks, who had furnished the pecuniary 
means for their execution. 

In 1467 we find these printers regularly established in Rome ; Sweinheim having produced 
an entirely new set of types, still more Italian in character, “ The Letters of Cicero ” were soon 
issued from their Roman press, in a quarto volume having the following inscription :— 

Hoc Conradus opus Suueynheym ordine miro 
Arnoldusque simul Pannarts una sede colendi 
Gente theotonica Romae expediere sodales 
In domo Petri de Maximo, mcccclxvii. 

The use of the house of Pietro de Massimi, mentioned in the colophon, appears to have been 
conceded to them gratuitously by the owner to enable them to carry on the practice of their art 
with convenience and economy. 

The “Letters of Cicero” was the first of a series of works, poured with unexampled rapidity from 
their new press ; while during their establishment at Subiaco little more than one work per year was 
produced. There were, perhaps, in the monastery, too many cooks engaged in the concoction of the 
literary soup ; and Torquemada, the aged chef, was, perhaps, too fastidious in various matters to allow 
of very rapid progress. However this may be, it is certain that, disencumbered from Conventual 
harness, their rate of work, after the first year spent in preparation, became marvellously rapid, 
insomuch that, according to their own statement, they produced, on an average, more than eight 
volumes per annum in the five years following 1467. But this rapid rate of production appears to 
have exceeded the commercial demand ; for notwithstanding the talent and friendly energy of their 
editor, and occasional corrector of the press, J ohn Andrea, the Secretary of the Vatican, and afterwards 
Bishop of Aleria, who was appointed by the Pope, Paul II., to supervise the works issuing from their 
press, they did not find a sufficient sale for their productions. Their list of books was chiefly 
composed of the works of Greek and Latin classic authors, and from that cause, perhaps, they did 
not meet with the ready sale that carried off so lightly the ponderous tomes of theological disquisi- 

* A contemporary inscription in a copy of this work informs us that the copy in question was purchased .in Rome, in the 
year 1467, for eight gold ducats and two grain. 
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tiort suited to the peculiar religious spirit of the age, such as those printed by Mentelin, of 
Strasburg, by means of which he rapidly realized an almost princely fortune. 

The enumeration of the works of Sweinheim and his partner, embracing a large proportion of 
the best-known classic authors, in all branches of literature, would occupy far too much space for a 
work of this kind, in which it is sought to compress the leading features of the early history of the 
printing-press into a single volume. I may, however, state that some of the works alluded to were 
the first printed editions of the classics, and that nearly all were executed in a very magnificent 
manner. As an example I may mention, en passant , the Livy printed in 1469, of which our national 
Museum possesses the only copy known to have been printed on vellum. This magnificent volume 
was sold in 1815 for ^903, and was bequeathed to the Museum by Mr. Grenville. Their rate of 
production decreased in 1473, and in 1474 ceased altogether. But they had already produced some¬ 
thing like 12,000 either folio or quarto volumes; and Rome, though a centre of learning, was not 
a commercial city, and our printers do not appear to have resorted to those active means of circu¬ 
lating their works that succeeded so well with Fust and Schoiffher, and other German printers. 
Finding their works accumulate in their hands, and yielding but insufficient returns, they addressed 
a still extant letter to the reigning Pope, Sixtus IV., through the medium of the Bishop of Aleria, 
stating their position, and containing a list of their works; but the appeal does not seem to have 
been responded to beyond gracious acknowledgments, and the few works they produced after this 
period are of very inferior quality, and printed with w r orn-out types. Sixtus, however, was 
evidently not indifferent to the influence of literature, or to the success of the new art 
of printing, as we find him honouring in a peculiar manner the great French printer Jenson, 
then established at Venice; while, as a general patron of learning, he appointed the celebrated 
Platine Librarian of the Vatican, and commanded him to write his well-known “ History of the 
Popes,” from St. Peter to Sixtus IV. The Pope probably thought that complete non-interference 
was the most likely course to cause the spread of the new art of printing, which, in fact, extended 
itself more rapidly in Rome under the system pursued in his reign than under the marked protection 
of his predecessor, Paul II. Sweinheim appears to have found it necessary at this time to abandon 
the joint concern and set up on his own account as an engraver only; and we find that some of the 
later works of Pannartz, on which his name appears alone in the subscription, are printed with 
types which, though new, were of such inferior style to those of previous productions, that it is 
quite evident his late partner had no hand in their production. He, however, commenced a new 
edition of the " Epistles of St. Jerome” with the old types of the “ Cicero ” of 1467 ; but only lived 
to complete the first volume, and died in the course of the year 1476, the precise date of his decease 

being unknown. 

In the mean time Sweinheim had been very active in his separate career. He had undertaken to 
erfgrave on copper the maps for an edition of the works of the “ Geography” of Ptolemy, from a very 
ancient Latin manuscript. This was, with the exception of Nicholas di Lorenzo’s “ Monte Santo 
di Dio,” printed in 1475 (to be afterwards spoken of), the first book ever illustrated .with copper¬ 
plate engravings, and one of the first attempts to use metal instead of wood, and to incise the 
design instead of cutting it in relief, in which Sweinheim was entirely successful. Indeed in no ot er 
way could the delicacy of the fine lines which he required have been represented. The plates are 
truly masterpieces of art, from the excessive accuracy and minute care of their execution. The proper 
names were executed in Roman capitals, being the finest and purest reproductions of ancient oman 
letters ever executed up to that time. The type of the work appears to have been engraved by 
the same skilful hand. It is of the same size as that which he engraved for the “ Cicero of 1467, 
while associated with Pannartz, but of improved form. He did not live to complete the fine 
series of plates for the “Ptolemy,” the remainder being engraved in a very creditable manner by 
his.countryman, Arnold Buckinck. Sweinheim appears to have died about the same time as his old 
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partner, Pannartz, in the course of the year 1476. The publisher of the “ Ptolemy ” alludes to his 
death, and also to the beauty of his work, in a passage of the Preface, which I have unfortunately 
no space to insert in this place. 

After Sweinheim and Pannartz had established themselves at Subiaco, Ulric Hahn arrived 
m Rome and set up a printing-press there. His first book was the “ Meditations’’ of the Cardinal 
Torquemada. It is thought that the commission which the Cardinal gave to Hahn to print his own 
works may have been the chief cause of the removal of Sweinheim and Pannartz to Rome, where 
a rival press might soon be able to take the lead in Italy, if they remained in the obscure village of 
ubiaco. Hahn printed the “ Meditations in large Gothic characters, which he had doubtless 
brought with him frorn Germany. The work appeared in 1467, and was soon followed by 
others; so that, by the time Sweinheim and Pannartz had got their establishment into full play, 
they had a great rival press to contend against, which may have been one cause of the ill success 
attending the over rapid production of their books. As the Bishop of Aleria had been the 
literary director of the press of Sweinheim and Pannartz, so the celebrated Campanus-, Bishop of 
Crotona, became the principal editor and adviser in the establishment of Hahn. Campanus was 
so named from the Campagna di Roma, where he was born, of peasant parents. Though heartily 
working with Hahn, he yet detested the Germans. He not only hated their rough manners, but 
even their very country, and is said to have adopted a most unbishoplike form of final salutation 
when, on his return to Italy, he took a last distasteful look at the plains of Germany, 
which he was leaving full of disgust. Whether this feeling already existed in his mind at the time 
he became director of the book-work of Ulric Hahn, one may not say, as that association occurred 
some time before his well-known attendance at the Diet of Ratisbon, on his return from which the 
recorded anathema was pronounced ; but if he was not then influenced by his German experiences, 
he had possibly his prejudices ready-made, in deference to which, it may be, that Hahn tried to render 
his German name less guttural, Teutonic, and barbaric, by omitting the second “ h,” and afterwards 
by translating the German Hahn (a cock) into Latin, as Gallus, under which name his editor, 
Campanus, has celebrated him in the Latin verses which form the Subscription to several of 
his works. The name of Ulric is fortunately preserved in addition to the Gallus, or it might have 
been difficult to recognize our friend Hahn in the punning verses of the facetious editor, some of 
whose poetic productions attain to the very limits of permissible freedom of speech :— 

Anser Tarpeii custos Jovis, unde quod alis 
■ Constreperes, Gallus decidit. Ultor adest: 

XJdalricus Gallus, ne quern poscantur in usum 
Edocuit pennis nil opus esse tuis, 

Imprimit ille die quantum non scribitur anno 
Ingenio, haud noceas, omnia vincit homo. 

Hahn himself adopted a somewhat similar form of subscription, but more brief; and much less 
poetical and learned, which runs, as we find it attached to the “ History of Spain,” by Roderic 
Sancius, which he printed at Rome : “I, the Cock, without reed or quill, wrote this book,” (“Ego, 
Udalncus Gallus , sine ccclamo ciut pennis eundem hbrufn impressi .”) 

After the departure of Campanus for the Diet at Ratisbon, Hahn associated himself with 
Simon Nicolai of Chardelle, and printed with him an edition of the “ Decretals” in 1472 A book 
published jointly by Ulric Hahn and Nicolai of Chardelle contains one of those singular Latin 
subscriptions which so often accompany the works of the early printers, on the subject of which a 
very interesting and instructive essay might be written, as they often contain allusions not met 
with in the better-known sources of bibliographical information. By this subscription, which is in 
prose, it appears that Simon Nicolai of Chardelle was only the editor and money partner, and not 
the printer; while the verses that follow form an address to purchasers, indicating the situation of 
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the establishment, and begging them to buy quickly, “ if they have any wish to secure a copy while 
it is yet time.” 

As an example of the style of Ulric Hahn, I have selected a page from his fine edition of the 
“ Tusculanse Questiones,” printed at Rome in 1469 (Plate 29). The copy from which it is taken was 
formerly in the library of George III., and is now in the British Museum. I am inclined to 
consider that the illumination is not contemporaneous, but that the blanks left by the printer have 
been filled up at a later period ; the view within the initial C has a Flemish rather than an Italian 
character. 

Hahn and Nicolai eventually dissolved their partnership, and had separate ateliers; and by 
that time there were several other printers established in Rome, one or more having arrived as 
early or earlier than 1470. Among these "were Laver, of Wurzburg, patronized by Cardinal 
Caraffa ; Lignamine, especially protected by Paul II., and whose edition of the “ Chronicles of the 
Sovereign Pontiffs” contains many interesting particulars respecting the early printers, especially 
those of Mayencaand Strasburg. 

In less than five years after the establishment of Sweinheim and Pannartz at Subiaco, the 
“ new art” had extended and permanently fixed itself in many of the Italian cities, especially those 
of the north; the most notable events connected with its development in Italy being those 
associated with its establishment at Venice. 

VENICE. 

One of the famous first race of German printers, John of Spires, arrived at Venice in the year 
1469, and immediately brought his art into full play ; producing within the first three months his 
fine edition of the “ Letters of Cicero,” a masterpiece of early printing, well worthy of representing 
his claim to the honour of being the first to print a book in the celebrated city of Venice, the 
undisputed Queen of the Adriatic. This was doubtless his own feeling, in expression of which he 
appended the following Colophon to his work :— 

Primus in Adriaca formis impressit aenis 
Urbe libros Spira genitus de Stirpe Johannes. 

In reliquis sit quanta vides spes, lector habenda 
Quom labor hie primus calami superavit artem. 

m. cccc. Lxvmi. 

Here, as In so many of the most remarkable subscriptions of the early printers, we have again 
reiterated, with boastful magniloquence, the victory of the new art over the vanquished pen. And 
so full are these brave printers of the splendid and undisputed success of their art, that they seem 
almost to forget that the pen must always reign supreme, and must always first record the thoughts 
of the author, before the press can play its more humble yet invaluable part in the reproduction of 
the manuscript and its transformation into a printed book. The printing-press, after all, is but the 
servant of the pen—a thousand-handed servant, it is true, and far superior to the pen in the hand 
of the mere transcriber—but a mere humble follower of the pen of its leader and founder, the 
author. And doubtless the early printers, notwithstanding all the pride and pomp of their sub¬ 
scriptions, thought so too; as we find them always approaching with reverence the works of the 
great writers of antiquity, and calling to their aid the best available learning of their time to 
examine and correct the manuscripts which they printed from. 

Shortly after the appearance of the “ Letters of Cicero,” John of Spires produced another and 
still more important work—the “Natural History of Pliny.” The fine Italian type and the 
regularity of the composition and printing of this work are very remarkable. Indeed, no specimen 
of the works of the early printers is more greedily sought than this edition of “ Pliny,” a copy of 
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which sold m Pans, m 1781,* for 3,000 livres, which may be estimated at /200; and a good 
copy of the same work would now realize a still higher price. Among his other productions may’ 
e specia y noticed his “Tacitus,” a fac-simile of a portion of a page of which will be found in 
j It should be mentioned here that the “Tacitus,” which has generally been 

attributed to John of Spires, and by others to his brother Vindelin, is now considered, perhaps 
more correct y, to e the work of one of the children of John, especially as it exhibits the 

0^ R V ’ f n0t been ad0pted “ John ’ S time - 11 is - howe - r - b y the Librarian 

ie Bntish Museum attributed to John of Spires, with the proximate date of 1469 attached 

01 , emg urther described as presenting the earliest known example of the use of catch-words : 
this, if the above date could be substantiated, would probably be true. 

The success of John of Spires as a printer was at once recognized by.the Venetian Republic ; 
and Pasquale Malipiero, the reigning Doge, granted a patent conferring upon him the sole right of 
printing books withm the territory of Venice. This letter was published in 1820 by Morelli, the 
librarian of St. Marcs, and is full of interesting particulars, for which, unfortunately, I cannot here 
pace. ut tile enterprising printer did not live to enjoy the privilege—he died while printing 
is next work, St. Augustine's “ De Cavitate Dei;” and although his wife and children are 
noticed in the letter of privilege, and although his brother Vindelin, also an experienced printer, 
lad accompanied him, and became celebrated in Venice after the death of John, never¬ 
theless the protection of the great Republic was not continued to any of the family; and 
die document, as it still exists in the Venetian Archives, is endorsed by a memorandum 
declaring it of no force, in consequence of the death of the person in whose favour it was 
promulgated. (“ Nulhus est vigoris, quia obiit magister et auctor”) Another Doge was upon the 
ducal throne, Chnstofero Moro; and it was probably thought, in that commercial State, that such 
a trammel was injudicious, as preventing the increase of an important and highly-valuable branch 
of trade; and though we may sympathize with the family of John of Spires, the Government was 
doubtless right, as shown by the sequel; for on the withdrawal of the monopoly several new 
printers set up their Presses in the city, among whom was the celebrated Jenson, the ingenious 
Frenchman who was sent by Charles VII. to acquire the art at Mayence. 

Among the printers who established themselves in Venice at that time was Christopher 
Valdarfer, who afterwards removed to Milan. One of his first productions while at Venice was an 
edition of the “ Decameron’’ of Boccaccio, a copy of which was purchased at the sale of the library 
of the Duke of Roxburgh, m 1812, for ,£2,260. It was secured at that high price by the Marquis 
of Blandford, outbidding Lord Spencer for this coveted prize; who, however, obtained it at a 
much cheaper rate when it was re-sold, in 1819, when it only realized £918. 15 s., which was 
still an immense sum for a printed book. The style and type of this highly-prized bibliographic 
rarity are. both worthy of their high repute, and are dwelt upon with considerable unction by 
Dibdm m his description of the bibliographical treasures of the Spencerian Library. 

John Em eric, of Udenheim, was another of the German printers who immediately succeeded 
John and Vindelin of Spires; and still more successful, though somewhat later in the field, was 
Erard Ratdolt, who, like all first-class artists, was an innovator. For instance, he is said to have been 
the first to adopt a regular form of Title at all approaching our modern conception of a Book-Title; 
and he also took the lead in the production of those beautifully-engraved initials for which the 
books printed in Italy towards the close of the fifteenth century are famous. His most splendid 
work is undoubtedly the “ Elements of Euclid, with the Commentaries of Campanus,” of which a 
fac-simile of an entire page will be found in Plate 39. This magnificent volume was printed at 
Venice m 1482. The copy in the British Museum, from which our plate is taken, is printed on 
vellum, and was exquisitely illuminated as a presentation copy to the reigning Doge, Mocenigo. 

* M. Bernard, “De TOrigine de rimprimerie.” 
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With .true German predilections, Ratdolt made use of Gothic type for this beautiful volume. The 
exquisitely-engraved initials are, however, principally of Roman form. This fine book, which 
might form a fitting pendant to the celebrated “ History of Francesco Sforza,” printed at Milan by 
Zarotti, came to the British Museum from the library of George III. It is a book that has been 
described in detail by nearly all the leading bibliographers. The “ Fasciculus Temporum,” printed 
by Ratdolt in 1481, is also a very remarkable book both for its engravings and initials. 

Nicholas Jenson was the most renowned of those who followed the earliest German printers in 
Venice, until his works were partially eclipsed by those of the Aldi. This printer, whose name is 
intimately connected with the early spread of the new art beyond the limits of its first seats in 
Mayence and Strasburg, became associated with the history of the printing-press in the following 
manner. According to a manuscript now preserved at Paris, in the library of the Arsenal, 
Charles VII., having been informed, “on the 3rd of October, 1458, that Messire Gutkemberg, 
Chevalier , residing at Mayence, in Germany, a man dexterous in engraving letters and punches, 
had discovered an art of printing with them, &c., &c.,” determined to send an emissary to 
Mayence, who should by some means make himself acquainted with the new art, which it was 
supposed was kept a profound secret. Nicholas Jenson, then an engraver in the Royal Mint at 
Tours, of which he was Master,* was selected as the emissary in question. He no doubt found it 
much easier to acquire the art than he had anticipated, as the presses of Fust and Schoiffher, as 
well as that of Gutenberg, were then in full activity, and others were already commencing. 
Jenson, therefore, as a skilful engraver, no doubt found it easy to obtain employment in the atelier 
of one or other of the printers of Mayence, probably in that of Gutenberg himself. On his return 
to Paris, some time in 1461, in possession of a full knowledge of the art which he had been sent to 
acquire, he found his patron the king dead, and Louis XI. on the throne. These circumstances may 
account for the singular fact that the art of printing was not introduced at that time by Jenson; for 
it is well known that Louis XI. made a point of discouraging, at all cost, if not actually persecuting, 
all those who had been in any way patronized by his father. 

J enson, not finding that amount of protection which was necessary to enable him to introduce 
in Paris the art he had acquired, and probably disgusted with the treatment he received, deter¬ 
mined to carry his talents and knowledge elsewhere. In the choice of some other centre in which 
he might establish himself with equal effect, he was limited to very few places. There were then, 
indeed, only three European cities which could boast of being great literary centres Paris, Rome, 
and Venice ; and it was to the capital of the great modem Republic that Jenson directed his steps. 
He arrived there just in time to find the field thrown open to him and others by the revocation of 
the letters patent granted to John of Spires. In 147° ^ a d already completed his preparations, 
and the first four works which issued from his Venetian press appeared in that year. These were 
1st, the Eusebius (“Eusebii Prmparatio Evangelica, &c.”); 2nd, “Ciceronis Epistoke ad Atticum;” 
3rd, “ Ciceronis Rhetoricorum Novoram, &c.;” 4th, “ Justini Epitome Trogi.” These works were 
printed with Roman characters of his own engraving, more perfect in form than those of any previous 
printer. His types are in fact the direct parents of the letters now in general use, which only differ from 
them in certain small details dependent solely on fashion. The modern / and u and w are, however, 
absent, as not being part of the alphabet then in use; in fact, to use a strong term, not yet invented. 
Roman capitals, as in the books of the other Italian printers, were used for titles and headings, and 
had a great advantage over Gothic ones, in which no regular set of forms had been devised by the 
illuminators of Gothic manuscripts, suitable as permanent models to the printers; the complicated 
and unsettled forms of Gothic capitals, whether of the illuminator or the sculptor, being inferior 
in regularity to those of the ancient Roman inscriptions; and these models (already adopted 
by the copyists of Italian manuscripts as capitals) gave immense advantages to those who adopted 
* He was probably also the engraver of the dies, used in that reign, at the Mint of Paris. 
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the Italian character. It is the full advantage which he took of this circumstance that secured 
to Jenson a high place among the early printers; and to the high perfection to which he brought 
the Italian style of type that he owed his great fame; although the fine bold Roman type of 
some of his predecessors in Italy has perhaps even greater attractions to the uneducated eye than 
the more beautifully executed characters of Jenson, with all their regularity. It was, however, 
generally allowed by his contemporaries that he had made great and important advances in his art; 
and we find Antonio Cornazzano, of F errara, a man of taste and an eminent scholar, praising the 
works of the Italianized French printer in verses of the usual kind, by way of subscription to some 
of his first books; among which, the verses at the end of the “ Eusebius” may be cited as an 
example,-as also the subscription to the “ Epistles of Cicero,” and several other of his numerous 
editions. Similar subscriptions, either by Cornazzano, or his editor Omnibonus Leonicenus,,. always 
in a more or less epigrammatic or exaggerated form, are, in fact, attached to nearly all Jensons 
works. In one of these Leonicenus gives Jenson the credit of being the “first printer”—which he 
certainly was not,—instead of the “ first of printers,” which in some respects he perhaps was. 

As Jenson increased the number of his undertakings, he engraved a set of Greek types, but 
only consisting in all of about forty characters, and no capitals. In the year 1471 his presses were 
in full activity, and a large number of works were issued; among others the “ Decor Puellarum,” 
with the blundered date, in which the absence of a necessary X gave rise to the erroneous, assertion 
that he had printed in Venice as early as 1461. Other blundered dates give, erroneously, 1400 
and 1580. 

Notwithstanding the credit which J enson achieved by the beauty of his Roman character, there 
were still many partisans for the ultramontane Gothic, and some critics went so far as to call that 
character divine; and Jenson, perhaps wishing to show that he could be as excellent in one style 
as the other, engraved four different sets of Gothic characters, all of which exhibit extreme 
accuracy and beauty of finish. One of the first books he printed in that form of letter was, 
“ Baldi de Perusio Lectura super sexto libro Codicis.” He printed this book when associated with 
John of Cologne and others, and it bears the following subscription :—“ Lectura Baldi super sexto 

Codicis diligenter impressa atque emendata ductu et auspiciis.Literarum caracteribus 

summorum virorum Johannis de Colonia, Nicolai Yenson, sociorumque, explicit m cccc lxxx 
pridie Kalendas Decembris.” It is rendered probable by subsequent subscriptions of this form, 
that the printing-office of Jenson and his partners was then under the direction of Herbert of 
Selingenstadt (a small place near Mayence), from which we may infer that both Jenson and John 
of Cologne were then resting under their well-earned laurels, and also that the printers of Mayence 
still enjoyed a vast prestige from their association with the scene of Gutenberg’s first triumphant 
labours. So great was the eventual repute of Jenson, who had evidently acquired considerable 
wealth and a distinguished social position from the success of his books, that Pope Sixtus IV. 
conferred upon him the honorary title of Count Palatine. This celebrated printer died in 
September of the year 1481, full of years and honours. 

I have not deemed it necessary to furnish an example of Jenson’s Italian type, the specimens 
already given of the works of his predecessors in Italy being amply sufficient to convey an adequate 
idea of the early development of that style of character, which will be further illustrated by the 
works of later Italian printers; but his reformation of the Gothic character resulted in the 
forrnation of founts of type of such exquisite regularity and beauty, carrying the angular letter to 
the highest perfection of which it is capable, that a specimen appears absolutely necessary. No. 2, 
in Plate 33, is a page from a very beautiful Latin Bible. The page selected is that at the beginning 
of the volume, commencing, as usual in Latin Bibles, with the Epistle of St. Jerome. The volume 
is in the British Museum. It is printed on the finest vellum, and with ink of the greatest brilliancy, 
while the extreme regularity, both of the setting-up and the impression, is truly marvellous. 
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Andrea Torresani and others continued Jenson’s Association, making use of the same types ; 
Torresani was eventually succeeded in the same establishment by the celebrated Aldo Manuccio, 
who having married his daughter, adopted the important vocation of printer, and became the first 
of those famous “ Aldi,” as they are commonly termed, whose fame has not only absorbed that of all 
the earlier Venetian printers, but that of the early printers of every other Italian seat of the art. 

Aldo Manuccio, succeeding as he did to the magnificent founts of type and to the general 
plant of J enson, started in his career with great advantages, and knew how to turn them to good 
account He was born at Bassano, near Velletri, in the Pontine Marshes ; and being thus a native 
of the Roman States, he sometimes assumed the name of Romanus. He received a classical 
education, and had the good fortune to become tutor to Albert Pius, Prince of Carpi. The art of 
printing, however, appears to have possessed an irresistible charm for him, as it did to many others 
among the learned men of the day; and we therefore find Manuccio, notwithstanding the temptation 
of far higher social prospects, following out his irresistible predilection, and establishing himself 
as a printer at Venice, where he acquired a wider reputation than has fallen to the lot of any 
other of the noble fraternity of the early printers. It was Manuccio who, among many other advances 
in this art, first invented the semicursive style of character now known as Italic ; and it is said that 
it was founded upon a close imitation of the careful handwriting of Petrarch, which, in fact, it closely 
resembles. This new type was used for a small octavo edition of “ Virgil,” issued in 1501, on the 
appearance of which he obtained from Pope Leo X. a letter of privilege, entitling him to the sole 
use of the new type which he had invented. It is probable that a great portion of his celebrity 
and popularity arose from his being the first to relieve the reading public from the infliction of those 
ponderous folio volumes,—huge and cumbrous books which must eventually have severely taxed 
the courage of the bravest student,—replacing them with the neat and convenient “ Octavo,” which 
it is a real pleasure to handle; and this result was accomplished mainly by means of the compact 
and small Italic type in which his “ Virgil” was printed. The issue of a classic in this convenient 
size, instead of the usual bulky and stately form, was a daring innovation; but one which became 
at once attractive. Such, indeed, was the general success of the Venetian printers, first by the beauty 
and legibility of their Roman type, and afterwards by the convenient octavo editions issued by the 
Aldi, that their brethren in other parts of Europe soon found out that the most successful form of 
puffing they could adopt was to assert that their works were printed in the Venetian manner and 
with Venetian type. The fac-simile No. 3, Plate 40, will afford an accurate idea of Manuccio’s 
first octavo edition of “Virgil,” the first true octavo that ever issued from the printing-press. 
The page given in fac-simile is the opening page of the “ Georgies,” from the copy in the British 
Museum, which, though not the first edition, will serve our purpose equally well.'* The perfection 
of the characters—the style of which was thus struck out once for all, for it has received no 
subsequent modifications—is a truly remarkable result of art, that at once conquered a world-wide 
appreciation; and is still known as Italic type, and constantly used, as we know, when any word or 
phrase is to be emphasized, or, as we have it technically, italicized; but though we now call it 
Italic, it was formerly known as Venetian type. It was not in the celebrated “Virgil” that 
Manuccio first made use of his new type, but in his edition of the “ Canzoni and Sonnets ” of 
Petrarch, which, having been printed from the author’s original manuscript, gave rise to the 
possibly well-grounded story that the type in question was an absolute imitation of the writing of 
Petrarch himself. There is in the British Museum a most beautiful copy of this edition of the 
“Canzoni,” printed on vellum, and richly illuminated for presentation to Isabella d’Este, whose 
arms are emblazoned in the illumination. 

It is not within the scope of this work to carry out in detail either the biography, or a 
description of the works of any printers except the first pioneers of the art. But the great eminence 
* Our photographer inadvertently took his negative from a later edition, instead of the first 
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of the founder of the Aldine press calls for some deviation from the course intended ; and though it 
would be utterly impossible, in the present place, to give anything like a chronologically-arranged 
account of his life and works, a few brief remarks may, nevertheless, be made upon the chief 
points of his career. Like other great printers, he commenced by small essays, such as grammars 
and other elementary books in general demand,—his first work being the “ Greek Grammar” of 
Lascaris. But he soon undertook that noble series of great works, in which his success was so 
great that M. Renouard remarks—speaking of his supremacy in his art,—“Where half-successes 
are common, and real superiority rare, Aldus the elder and his son Paul merit the highest place.” 
The list of their productions comprises nearly all the great works of antiquity, and of the best 
Italian authors of their own time. From their learning and general accomplishments, the Aldi might 
have occupied a brilliant position as scholars and authors, but preferred the useful labour of giving 
correctly to the world the valuable works of others. The Greek editions of the elder Aldus form 
the basis of his true glory, especially the “Aristotle,” printed in 1495, a work of almost inconceivable 
labour and perseverance. No. 1, Plate 35, is the first page of this celebrated work, in which the 
freedom and boldness of the Greek characters will be at once remarked. It maybe advantageously 
compared with the Greek type of another printer, in the fac-simile No. 2 in the same Plate (35), 
which is part of a page of the first printed Homer, issued at Florence, from the press of Demetrius 
Chalcondylos, in 1488, and described in the account of the early printers of Florence. 

I must not omit to state here, however briefly, that the Aldine edition of the “ Septuagint,” 
though not printed till 1518, is the first edition ever printed of the Scriptures, in Greek ; nor, though 
compelled to omit so much, ought I to pass over in utter silence the famous “ Lexicon,” with its 
remarkable Preface, which ought to be known to all students of bibliography. 

While speaking, incidentally, of the first books in Greek that were successfully produced by the 
printing-press, I am at once reminded of those of Kalliergi,—who, by his name, was evidently a 
Greek, or of Greek extraction, most probably the former, and one of those driven to Italy at the time 
of the then recent conquest of Constantinople by the Turks. The delicate beauty of the Greek types 
of Kalliergi attracts immediate attention; and his books are rendered still more attractive by their 
elegant decoration, in close imitation of the Byzantine ornaments of the Greek MSS. of the period. 
See Plate 35 for a specimen of his “ Etymologicon Magnum,” which Debure styles “one of the 
most splendid works that ever issued from the printing-press.” In the same Plate is the graceful 
title of his “ Aristotle.” The “ Galen” by this printer should also be mentioned as being enriched 
by the addition of some very fine ornaments in the Greek, or, rather, Byzantine style. 

The works of the Aldi, though so remarkable in other respects, are seldom of a highly 
decorative character, in regard either to illustrations or decorative ornamentation, with, however, 
one very remarkable exception—that of the “ Hypnerotomachia,” printed in 1499. This work, 
which is a very singular literary production, professes to describe the combats and trials of Love, 
as seen in a dream, in the description of which many kinds of learning, romance, archseology, and 
science (as then known) are brought into play, and frequently in a somewhat heterogeneous manner, 
The pictorial illustrations of this work, which are very profuse, and often accompanied by 
beautiful arabesque borderings, are said by some to be by Andrea Mantegna. Ottley thought 
them by Benedetto Mantegna; while some have attributed them to Raphael, whose pencil they 
would scarcely discredit. It will, however, be more prudent, unless some further information 
should be obtained, to consider them the work of an (at present) unknown artist. The work is 
preceded by an address to Guido, the cotemporary Duke of Urbino (a well-known patron of art 
and artists), by Leonardus Crassus, of Verona, who appears to have been at the entire expense of 
producing this sumptuous work, the real author of which was a Colonna, and not Poliphilo, as 
stated, which is an assumed name. No. 1, Plate 38, is an entire page of this remarkable book, 
which, as containing the commencement of a chapter, is enriched with one of the larger illustrations, 
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representing part of a festal procession in honour of the god of love. The distinct Italian style 
of art, so different to the German, and founded more or less directly on the remains of Greek 
and Roman art, which were at that time still plentiful in Italy, will be at once observed. A 
specimen, No. 2 in the same Plate (38), the work of another printer, is a column from a very 
early folio edition of the works of Boccaccio, which is introduced in this place as affording another 
example of those graceful wood-engravings in outline which form such elegant enrichments to the 
books of the early Italian printers. The present illustration stands at the head of the story of 
Ferondo, and represents the ingenious manner in which he was introduced into the nunnery. Those 
who wish to learn more concerning the Aldi and their works may be referred to the volumes of 
M. Renouard and other eminent bibliophilists, who have devoted entire bibliographical works 
to the history of that remarkable family of eminent printers and their productions. 

Such was the success of the Venetian printers, that the typographic ateliers successively 
established by them exceeded two hundred in number, and at the close of the 15th century 
more than one hundred and fifty were in activity at the same time. In the thirty years 
from the issue of Jensons first book to the close of the century, the number of editions 
issuing from these various presses exceeded three thousand, independent of several that have 
disappeared without leaving a trace of their existence behind them, which, as suggested by 
M. Bernard, allowing only three hundred copies to each edition, would give one million works, 
and probably more than two millions of volumes. 

LUCCA AND FOLIGNO. 

Lucca was one of the next Italian cities the name of which became associated with the spread 
of the new art of printing in Italy; and it enjoys the honour of having on record a decree of its 
government in favour of the printing-press. A priest, named Clemente, a native of Padua, engaged 
in Lucca as a scribe, rubricator, illuminator, and binder of manuscripts, having heard of the new 
art of “ rapid writing ” then practising in Venice by Vindelin of Spires and Nicolas Jenson, deter¬ 
mined to acquire a knowledge of the art, and went there for that express purpose, where he was 
enabled to obtain the knowledge he desired. He found, however, that the expense of establishing 
a press at Lucca was beyond his means, and therefore applied for assistance to the Senate of the 
little commercial republic. To the credit of that body, it was determined by a vote of thirty- 
eight voices against nine that Clemente should be assisted in establishing a printing-press in 
their city ;* that is to say, that he should receive from the public treasury a small subvention as a 
public functionary, on condition of his teaching the art to all who desired to learn, during six 
months. This proposition, it is true, exhibits a little too much of the overweening prudence of 
careful merchants, who nevertheless were anxious to secure for their community the advantages of 
the “rapid writer,” as the press was sometimes called. Clemente was, however, in no hurry to avail 
himself of the offer, which possibly did not appear to him a very liberal one; and having succeeded,, 
after great exertions, in establishing a press in Venice, he printed there a great work in folio, of four 
hundred pages,—the “ Universal Medicine ” of John Mesue, of Damascus. He was, however, not 
permanently ungrateful for the offer made to him, penurious though it was, for he wrote to his 
friends, the good Senators of Lucca, in 1472, excusing himself for his long silence, as not being 
then fully prepared; but that “ now,” as he states in his still extant letter,—" now,that, by the grace 
of God, Italians have become as expert in the art of printing as the Germans,, he places himself 
under the orders of the Senate of Lucca.” His new offer was accepted by a'still greater majority 
—forty-four against four, with an increased stipend, to be extended to four years. It would be 
interesting to know something about the four good conservative senators who voted against the 

* In a work of the present extent it is scarcely necessary D. J. de Cams, and erroneously said to have been printed 

to refer to a bibliographical dispute concerning a work by in Lucca as early as 1468 by some unknown printer. 
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newfangled innovation of the printing-press. It does not appear that Clemente returned to 
Lucca even on this second invitation. But a wood-engraver, named Bartelemi di Civitale, having 
learnt the art, as it was asserted that Clemente did, from the mere examination of printed works, 
succeeded in establishing a regular press in Lucca in 1477, and printed, in that year, an edition 
of the “ Triumphs of Petrarch,” which is the only work known to have issued from his press. 

The little Italian city of Foligno, in the episcopate of Umbria, owed the introduction of its 
first printing-press to J ohan N umeister, one of the pupils of Gutenberg himself. After the death 
of his old master, Numeister set forth to seek his fortune as an independent printer, directing 
his steps towards Rome as a great literary centre. His advance was arrested at Foligno, probably 
by the invitation of Emilianus de Orfinis, a wealthy citizen, well known among the literati of 
his day, and who, being an enthusiast in the new art of printing, doubtless seized the opportunity 
of the accidental passage of Numeister to found a press in his native town. The first work selected 
for reproduction in the newly-established press was “ Leonardi Aretini Bruni de Bello Italico 
adversus Gothos.” This book was printed in fine Roman characters, and in the subscription it is 
stated that it was printed by Numeister and his associates in the house of Emilianus de Orfinis, in 
the year 1470; by which it would appear that Numeister had brought workmen with him from 
Mayence, who were his partners in the Foligno press. Emilianus is stated to have died in 1472, 
after which time Numeister’s name appears alone on the books he printed. But he had doubtless 
before his death prepared and placed in the printers hands a MS. of the “ Divina Commedia” of 
Dante, which was printed in the same year (1472), and in the same character as the first work. The 
subscription of the book is in Italian, and in rhyme, written probably while the work was passing 
through the press, previously to the death ofEmilianus, or immediately after that event, as a tribute 
of gratitude appears to be paid to him in the last line of the rather doggrel verses, which may be 
paraphrased as follows :— 

In one thousand four hundred and seventy-two, 

The fourth month of the year, on the days six and five, 

This good work was imprinted by artifice new; 

I John Numeister did then contrive 

The aforesaid impression, and with me, in fine, 

Was the worthy Folignian, evangelist mine.* 

Evangelist mine is probably to be taken in the sense of “ the one who brought my talents to light,” 
or “ made me known to the world,”—a mode of expression quite in accordance with the literary, 
style of the period.f The words “artifice new” have been introduced in the paraphrase to complete 
the metre, and are not contrary to the spirit of the book subscriptions of the early printers, who 
continually speak of the “ new art.” 

No. 3 in Plate 30 is a specimen of the noble edition of the great Italian poet printed by 
Numeister. The size, distinctness, and regularity of the fine round Roman type make it a remark¬ 
able book even among the greatest works of the early printers. 

Numeister printed in 1479 an edition of Torquemada’s “ Contemplations,” in which he used a 
fine Gothic character closely resembling that of Gutenberg’s Bible. This type was either brought 
with him when he first came to Italy, or engraved there as a pleasing reminiscence of the days 
when his art was secretly practised in the atelier of Gutenberg at Mayence, and while it was 
still a mystery to the outer world, and full of attraction to the initiated, who were about to 
endow future generations, as well as their own, with a secret by means of which as many books 

* Nel mille quatro cente septe e due, Io maestro Johanni Numeister opera dei 

Nel quarto mese; a di cinque et sei, Alla dicta impressione, et meco fue, 

Questa opera gentile impressa fue ; El Elfulginato, Evangelista mei. 

t Or, taking mei as an old form of meglio , it may express “ better Evangelist than I am ; ”—that is to say, my superior 
in knowledge, which is the view taken by M. Bernard. 
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could be given to the world in a week by a single “ Press ” as a professed writer with an 
enormous staff of assistants could produce in several years. Numeister probably died in the 
year 1479, as no Folignian books bearing his name are known after that period. 

MILAN. 

The date at which Milan was endowed with a printing-press has formed a fertile subject 
for dispute among bibliographers. Even Morel, Fabricius, and Maittaire himself appear to 
have been mystified by blundered dates and other causes, and have thence sought to antedate 
early Milanese books by ten years or more. The results of the most recent investigations would 
seem to resolve themselves into the simple fact that Lavagna, a citizen of Milan, whose interest in 
the new art we have heard of elsewhere, was the first to introduce a press into that city. He appears 
to have furnished the means to Zarotti (or Zarotto), a Parmesan by birth, to establish a printing 
atelier; and this event took place most probably about the year 1471, in which year books were 
printed in Milan (without a printer’s name), with the same types as those subsequently used by 
Zarotti in books which duly bear his name in the subscription. 

The first book printed by Zarotti which bears his name is an edition of “Virgil,” issued in 
December, 1472. The “Epistles of Cicero” appeared in the same year, with a preface by Lavagna, 
in which he says that he has caused three hundred impressions to be taken, and that several savants 
had assisted in editing the work. Lavagna states elsewhere that he was the first to introduce the 
art of printing at Milan, and neither Zarotti or any other contemporary contradicts his statement to 
that effect. Zarotti would probably have done so had not such been the fact, as it appears that 
Lavagna had driven a hard bargain with him, and we find him in 1472 associating himself with 
other Milanese citizens for the purpose of extending his operations more profitably. The Deed 
establishing this association, which contains many interesting passages, is still extant, and was pub¬ 
lished by Saxio in a work previously referred to. It appears that Messiers Gabriel de’ li Orsoni (who 
seems to have drawn up the deed), Colla Montano, Pedro Antonio de Burgo de Castillione, and Gabriel 
Pavero de Fontana were to form a company with our printer, Antonio Zarotti, who is styled Antonio 
de Parma, for the purpose of turning to good mercantile account the skill of the latter. The general 
terms of the agreement were as follows :—Antonio was to prepare the types, ancient and modern, 
(that is, Roman and Gothic), the ink, and four presses, by his own skill, and to keep up the supply ; 
the cost being defrayed by the other members of the company; but Pedro Antonio de Burgo was to 
pay another hundred ducats towards those expenses. A stringent clause provided for keeping the 
presses in continual working order. The profits of the undertaking were to be divided into three 
parts; Zarotti to have one clear third, and the two remaining thirds were to be divided among 
the other five partners in the undertaking. Zarotti was to pay back out of his third of the profits 
the money advanced for presses and other permanent parts of the plant, after which they were to 
become his property. The contract was signed on the 20th of May, 1472. In this agreement a 
number of other details were entered into to prevent the possibility of misunderstanding; and, 
among others, the choice of works to be printed could only be decided at a general meeting of all 
the members of the association. The correctors and editors were to be paid in kind, each to 
receive so many copies of the work; and all workmen were to be sworn to secrecy as to what 
works were in progress in the atelier, and on all other matters connected with the proceedings of 
the society. The last clause provided that should a member wish to print any work on his own 
private account, which might not be approved of by the committee, he might do so with some other 
printer in Milan or at Parma ; a clause which proves that within the last year other printers had 
established themselves in both those places ;—another clause provided that each member should be 
entitled to a copy of every work printed, but not to be allowed to sell the same under the 
established price. 
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In addition to this agreement, another was entered into, by which Pietro Antonio de Burgo and 
his brother Niccolao were to print canonical and medical works in the atelier, on furnishing extra 
presses at their own cost; one-fourth of the net profit of each work being assigned to the general 
Company. The spirit of association appears to have developed itself especially at Milan, and we find 
Lavagna entering into a new partnership with Colla Montano, one of Zarotti’s partners, Christofe 
Valdarfer, in which the most prominent clause was one that entitled Valdarfer to certain payments 
as a compositor that is to say, he was to receive twenty-four imperials for every twenty pages ; in 
addition to which he was to have a small share in the profits. This is one of the first examples 
of artists of this class being paid at a certain rate for actual work done, instead of a sha/re in general 
profits as a principal. At the end of the deed is attached an impression of the type of Valdarfer, 
which is the fine Roman which he had previously used at Venice. 

Zarotti was the printer of a long series of Milanese books bearing his name, up to the year of 
his death, 1504; but they are of similar style in type and general treatment to the books of other 
Italian printers, of which specimens have been already given; and the same may be said of the 
books of Valdarfer, and those bearing the name of Lavagna alone. Zarotti, during his partnership 
engagements, though bound by his agreement to provide Greek types, does not appear to have 
done so; as some of his books, belonging to the period of the agreement, when Greek was required, 
have blank places left for the Greek characters to be added by hand. Zarotti continued the printing 
of books, but on his own separate account, after the expiration of both these partnerships; and a 
special volume, bearing his name alone, may rank as one of the finest works that ever issued from 
the printing-press. The work alluded to is the famous “ Historia delle Cose facte dallo invicissimo 
Duca Francesco Sforza,” printed in folio in 1490, which by the general beauty of the type, com¬ 
bined with the exquisitely engraved initials of perfectly unique character, render it one of the most 
elegant productions of the printing-press, of any age. The magnificent vellum copy of this book, 
bequeathed to the British Museum by the late Mr. Grenville, has the first page exquisitely 
illuminated by the famous Girolamo de 5 Libri, who was at that period one of the first, if not the 
very first, Italian illuminator of the day. 

The first book printed entirely in Greek characters, was that produced by one Dionysius, 
called also Paravisinus, from his being a native of a village of that name near Milan. He had 
previously been established as a printer at the small town of Como; the rapid spreadof the 
printing-press just at that period being almost like that of a feverish epidemic. It was, however, 
in Milan, in 1475, that he printed the Greek Grammar of Lascaris, which appeared in January, 1476, 
which may be cited as one of the remarkable feats of the early printers ; for to print a book entirely 
in Greek, for the first time, was no trifling undertaking. Demetrius of Crete, the editor if not the 
printer of the first printed “ Homer,” a Greek refugee, driven to Italy with so many others by th§ 
recent Turkish conquests, was also the editor of this interesting monument, of which the fac-simile 
in Plate 34, exhibiting an entire page, conveys a very correct and complete idea. ' The copy 
in the British Museum forms part of the noble bequest of the Rev. C. M. Cracherode. Milanese 
printers have also the credit of having produced the first portion of the Scriptures printed 
in Greek,—namely, the “ Liber Psalmorum,” from the text of the Septuagint, with the Latin 
version of the Vulgate in a parallel column. This work was executed at the expense of 
Bonaccursius Pisanus in 1481, the printer’s name not appearing. A specimen will be found in 
Plate 34 (No. 1). The copy in the British Museum from which this fac-simile was taken was also 
bequeathed, with so many other bibliographical treasures, by the Rev. C. M. Cracherode. It should 
be stated in this place, however briefly, that Milan has also the credit of the first-printed Greek 
classic, namely the “Fables of ZEsop,” which appeared a year before the “ Liber Psalmorum” (in 
1480), without a printer’s name, of which a portion of a page, with its pretty illumination, will be 
found in Plate 31 (No. 1). 
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Among - other specimens of Milanese printing, a curious little book referring- to certain rites 
established by Sto. Ambrogio, might be cited, on account of its preface addressed to Stefano Nardini, 
the cardinal archbishop, by the priest Archangelo degl’ Ungardi. In this epistle the “ New Art” and 
its wonders are very extravagantly lauded, as usual. 

The most remarkable aspects of Milanese printing are, first, the spirit of association, by 
means of which the new art received an unusually powerful impetus; and secondly, the great 
number of eminent scholars who became correctors of the press there; for the editors of those 
days, both in Milan and elsewhere, were often their own press readers and correctors, whose 
Latin notes of direction for alterations, &c. &c., still form the only method readily intelligible 
to modern printers—the dele (erase), stet (let it stand), &c. &c., being used at this day 
cabalistically, as it were, by hundreds who do not understand their original meaning, now that 
printing has become a common branch of manufacture, often in illiterate hands, instead of being 
a mysterious art practised only by scholarly clerks in full possession of the routine book learning of 
the time. The correctors of the press in Milan, when men of great eminence, sometimes appended 
their own names to the books, to the exclusion of those of the printers, which has led to some con¬ 
fusion in the history of the Milanese Press, inasmuch as such names have occasionally been 
mistaken for those of the actual printers. It may be noticed here that about this time, what we 
term Signatures were first generally used, both in Germany and Italy. These signatures consist 
in a letter or figure printed at the bottom of each sheet, of four or more pages, by which meatns the 
proper succession of the sheets when folded into pages could be at once determined, without reference 
to the subject matter,—a necessary, or at all events a very convenient arrangement, at a time when., 
there was no number to each page, as at the present day. Such signatures are comparatively 
useless now, when the pages are all numbered; but old custom causes them to be still used in 
our modern printing-offices ; and the printer, when referring to a Gertain part of a book in the 
press, never refers to the number of the page, but always to his signature, A, B, C, or D, as the 
case may be. Indeed, the system of pagination itself is not yet perfect; for the pages on which 
a fresh chapter is commenced are still left without a number —a most inconvenient relic of 
the olden times. Some offices have, however, quite recently, taken to filling up this disagreeable 
and inconvenient blank. 

BOLOGNA. 

Bologna acquired, at the close of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century, 
great importance as one of the chief seats of Italian typography, though not very early in the 
field. The first to establish a permanent press in the city was Baldazzare Azzoguidi, a native 
Bolognese, partially assisted at first by Andrea Portilia, of Parma, who, however, soon returned to 
his native place. The first book with a positive date printed at Bologna, is also the first 
complete edition of the works of Ovid; a large folio volume, printed in a fine Roman character. 
In the subscription Baldazzare is described as being the first to establish a printing-press in his 
native city : “ Primus in sua civitate artis impressorice inventor; ” the term inventor having then a 
different and less restricted sense than that in which it is now employed. The new art then 
introduced is further described as being for the use {ad utilitatem) of the whole human race. In 
Plate 30 will be found a portion of a page from Azzoguidi’s “ Ovid,” from a beautifully illuminated 
copy, evidently intended for some eminent person. It is in the British Museum, and is among the 
choicest of the book treasures bequeathed by Mr. Grenville, being the only perfect copy of the 
work hitherto discovered. 

FLORENCE. 

At Florence, so celebrated fqr its engravers on metal, and where the nielli of Maso 
Finguerra so closely approached the not yet realized art of engraving plates for the purpose 
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of obtaining printed impressions from them, the new art of Koster and Gutenberg was 
only introduced at a comparatively late period. Eventually, however, it was first exercised at 

orence by one of her own citizens, and not by a German,—Bernardo Cennino, a goldsmith, well 
s ci led m the artistic branches of his craft, and who had assisted Ghiberti in the famous gates of 
, e Ba P tIstel 7 > which, as long as they exist, will form one of the most exquisite monuments of the 
cmquecmhsh, whose works will ever mark a memorable epoch in artistic history. Bernardo alive 
to all the advances that art was making in his time, and being greatly impressed by the surmising 
results of die prmting-press, and, jealous of the honour derived by Germany from its invention 
etermined to give to his native city all the advantages of the new art, without German aid. With 
t is determination in view, he managed to acquire the principles of the system from general report, 
an , y a careful examination of the books themselves; and thus mastered the difficulties of 
engraving and casting the characters, the formation of a press to obtain impressions from such 
etters, and also the composition of a moderately adhesive ink. It was thus, from the study of such 
printed books as he could closely examine, that he and his sons made all the necessary apparatus 
an eventually produced a creditably-printed volume, the “ Commentary on Virgil ” by Servius' 
m folio ; the well-formed types being of the Roman style. This really remarkable book, for the 
production of which the first Florentine press was created by the indefatigable energy and 
perseverance of a native artist, is accompanied by a very interesting colophon, or conclusio, as 
l is sometimes called, m which the above circumstances are briefly alluded to ; the engravino- 
o t ie steel punches and the casting of the characters being very graphically described. This 
single-handed experiment, though successful, was doubtless very costly and unprofitable to 
ernardo; for no other book of his is known, though he lived till the close of the century 
exercising with distinction his original profession of goldsmith. It appears probable, however, that 
e continued to engrave types, though he ceased to use them as a printer; and it has been 
conjectured that one of the most remarkable monuments of the printing-press, the first edition 

° ,"T e : pnnted m Greek chara cters, was executed with type furnished by Bernardo. This 
wore (which as a first attempt is a most remarkable triumph of the art) was edited, and, as some 
a rm also printed by Demetrius Chalcondylos, a Greek refugee from Candia. It was published 
m 1488, and bears the following colophon Lahore et industrid Demetrii Chalcondike •” and 
e ow, orentmse, typis Bernardii et Neni Tanaidis Gilii.” An example from this work will 
ue tound in Plate 35, accompanied by a specimen page from the Greek “Aristotle” printed at 
Venice, by the celebrated Aldus, in 1495. 1 

It is probable that Germans experienced in the art, and who could undersell him in the 
market, arrived m Florence even before Bernardo’s solitary book was complete; for in the 
following year—1472—a work issued from a Florentine press, established by one Peter, son of 
Jo n, styling himself “de Moguntia,” as coming from that nursery of the early printers, the’famous 
Mayence. The first volume printed by Peter, son of John, was the “ Philocolo ” of Boccaccio 

aving t e following simple subscription, the Latin of which may be thus translated :_“ Master 

John,,son of Peter of Mayence, wrote (scripdt) this work in Florence, the 12th day of November 

a S ° produced ' most probably about the same time, an edition of the “ Triumphs 
of Petrarch, with the same colophon, even to the scripsit, instead of impressit (but without date! 

In this we may perceive how determined the early printers were to consider their art as a kind of 
magical wnhng, rather than the result of a merely mechanical contrivance. No other work of lohn’s 
press is known; but there are records of his having sold types to other Florentine printers and 
it is possible that he afterwards confined himself to that branch of his art. If so, he must rank as 
t e first type-founder who exercised that art as a separate and distinct business. 

. ^ n °* er Gel ; man > Nikolas of Breslau, is known to have been in Florence shortly after this 
period, when he became by far the most celebrated of Florentine printers. In 1477 he published 
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Bettini’s “ Monte Sancto di Dio,” which exhibits the first example of illustrations by means of 
engraved metal plates, Sweinheim’s “ Ptolemy” not having as yet appeared. These plates are said to 
have been designed by Baccio Baldini, and engraved by Sandro Boticello, both of them pupils of 
Finiguerra. Some critics, however, reverse the positions of the designer and engraver. Plate 32 
is the frontispiece of this singular volume; and the composition and design of this earliest of book- 
illustrations on metal will be at once admitted to be a very striking work. The steps of the ladder 
leading to Heaven are marked—Humility, Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, &c.—and a monk is 
successfully ascending, his eyes fixed on a crucifix, on the hill, to which he addresses the words . 

“ Draw me after Thee” (in Italian). A worldling, on the other hand, dressed in all the elegant 
bravery of the day, raises his eyes to examine the way up the sacred mount, but fails to distinguish 
it, while a demon holds him by the leg with a band, upon which is written “ Blindness.” 

The whole allegory would have greatly delighted J ohn Bunyan, and might have given him 
some new ideas for his “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

In the next Plate (33) is a specimen page of the letterpress of the work, which is extremely 
regular and good. Plate 32-J consists of the celebrated figure of Christ from this volume. 

Nicholas-published soon afterwards his celebrated edition of “Dante.” It is evident that 
Dante had taken full possession of the Italian mind at that epoch ; for in the single year 1472 three 
editions of the “ Divina Commedia” were issued ; and this feeling of national interest in the works 
of the Florentine poet went on increasing, in so much that, in the following century, as Guinguenee 
has stated, the professorial chairs at Bologna, Pisa, Venice, and other Italian seats of learning, were 
almost entirely devoted to explanations of the thoughts and images set forth in the gieat national 
poem. The general appreciation of the poetry of Dante was in great part owing to its being 
written in the native tongue; and the same may be said of the works of Boccaccio, and those 
productions of Petrarch which were written in Italian. “ Petrarch was first printed in 147*^1 und 
“ Boccaccio” in 1471; and editions of their works still continually issue from the press, while those 
of contemporary authors who wrote in Latin only have sunk into comparative oblivion. It was 
immediately after the great success of Bettini’s “ Monte Sancto di Dio,” illustrated with engravings 
on copper by Baldini and Botticelli, that Nicolo Lorenzo determined to produce an edition of 
the “Inferno” of Dante, illustrated by the^same artists, in which there was far greater scope for 
picturesque invention and composition. The striking nature of this unique series of compositions 
maybe inferred from the fac-simile of a page of the work given entire in Plate 31. It is the 
beginning of Canto xix.; and the Plate represents the awful punishment of simony, so graphically 
described by Dante. Gustave Dore must have seen this composition, striking and powerful in 
spite of its rudeness, and even grotesqueness, for he has treated the subject precisely in the same 
manner, though with all the superior knowledge and appliances of modern art. The specimen 
is taken from a very fine copy of . the work now in the Grenville Collection in the British Museum. 

Florence had also Italian successors to her first native printer : after Bernardo had been forced 
to abandon the field by German rivalry, two of the Brotherhood of St. Dominic, in the monastery of 
San Jacopo de Ripoli, in the Via della Scala, set up a press, and produced several works, which 
have been described by P. Vincenzio Fineschi, in his essay entitled “Notizie Storiche sopra la 
Stamperia di Ripoli,” an interesting work, in which, however, a few errors of date require adjusting. 
In the course of their progress they purchased types of John of Mayence, which, according to 
Dibdin, appear to have bepn the same which he used in his “ Philocolo. These industrious monks 
afterwards increased their labours so much as to consider it necessary to establish a type-foundry 
in their Qwn monastery, and one Benvenuto, the son of Clement, was employed to engrave their 
punches. Though rarely producing their works for direct sale,* they yet made them 
profitable, as they exchanged them for nearly everything they required in their establishment; 

* A few regular commercial transactions with booksellers are recorded. 
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CANTO.XIX.DELLA PRIMA CANTlCA DI DANTHE. 


€' Quefto ct dedmonono cbanto : ncl quale dimoftra cbe nella terza bolg^a fono puniti efimonia 

ri i E/ fimorita uendita o compera delle cbofe facre et fpirituali con denari et chon^Hofe equlua 
tenri a denari. Adunque chi uende ocompera efecramenti della cbiefa s o alcbuna degnita fpirituale y 

o benificu.0 altre cbofe fimili; delle quali d ue 
^ r_ ro'prezo e/ non oro neargentojMa (anetitadi 

Simp n magnoo mift: 1 lequadi aita et di coftumi 5 et uirtu :et doctrim e/ ftmo 

O. cnc Iccnoicaidiocbcai bontacK niacojelqualenomeuienedaSimonmagbo jel 

debbon eflere fpofe j et uoi rapad quale fa el primo cbe tento quefta fcdlerateza 

Per oro et per argento adulterate nuouo teftamento • Ucbe acciocbe pin apeita 

peto chenella terza bolgia ltate no pbilippo predicaua uerbum dri in Samaria t 

Gia erauamo alia fequentetomba .. 

montati dello fcoglo in quella parte 
cbappqnto foural mezo elfoffo piomba* 


et conuerriua molti per gli incredibili mirachcH. 


_mdtipergl 

cbe facea. Era nel medeutno tempo in quella at 
ta Simone pbilofopbo et tnagbo i dqnale per le 
cbofe cbe facea con fae arti magbe era infomma 
auaorita et reputarione. Cbofttri infieme ebon 
glattri credecte a Pbilippo ctbaptezofli. Ma anebota ne baptezsridi famarianon era lo (pinto fancto; 
Ma uentiri pot Pietro etloatmt ororono pe baptezati j et dopo loratione pofono loro le mani adoflfot 
et quegli riceuettonp lo fpirito (ancto . llpercbe parendogran cbofa a Simone cbe pel porre della tea 
no lo fpirito Cancto uenifli/offerfe pecunia a glapoftoli j et loro gli deffmo tile patella j cbe ponendo la 
mano adoffo al baptezato gli ueniffi lo fpirito (ancto j alqtiale rifpofe Piero La pecunia tua fia teco in 
perdirione. Et certo percbe tu ftinriftt cbed dono di dio (i potefii bauere per pecunia tu non bat par 
tt ne forte in quefto fermone * Et d cuor tuo non zf diricto nel confpecto di dio, Tienri la tua pecu 
niatet priegba idio fc poflibile e/ cbe quefta cogitatione ft parta del cuor tuo j percbe io ti ueggo dTe 
re nd (tele deltamaritudine j et nel uincolo della iniquita. Da quefto Simone adunque fono deed fimo 
twet nd nuouo teftamento quegli cbe contractano ebon prezole cbofe facre x Cbome nd teftamento 
uecebio erono denominati da Giezi feruo dbelifeo propbeta Curo Hdifeo propbeta dalla lebfera Naa 
man prindpe della militia dd re di Syria m uirtu di dio. Ne uolle riceuere alcbun premio daluisben 
c ^# 5aae ^ aneebad! afTai tbefori. Ma Giezi ferno dbelifeo partitofi gia Naaman glandodrieto et rag 
gunfilo 1 ttfmxtcbeduedefi^uoltde propberifuffinouenuti attut dd monte epkaim:et demand* 


A PAGE PROM THE "INFERNO" OF DANTE, WITH COPPER PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
PRINTED BEFORE THE CLOSE 0? THE CENTURY, 










ONE OF THE ENGRAVINGS EROM THE, MONTE SANTO DT 

2'JA¥PfES OF COPPER HATE ENOBA3OTG, TJSED HI THE lLLUSlRATIOW 










































ONE OF THE ENGRAVINGS FROM THE MONTE SANTO HI DIO. 
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Brother Domenic, as the Padre Fineschi informs us, paying his doctors bill with a “ Quintus 
Curtius and the “ Legend of St. Catherine of Sienna;” adding, however, a single gold florin, just 
to give a monetary flavour to the transaction. 

In 1481 the goldsmiths and engravers, according to a short record of account still extant, 
furnished the Ripoli foundry with punches for 100 small letters, three large ornamental letters, and 
three vignettes. It is further stated that the conventual printers of Ripoli not only employed 
compositors, but compositresses also ; so that Miss Emily Faithfull is not the first who considered 
the setting-up of type as a fit occupation for women. The compositresses were, it appears, always 
the Sisters of the convent; while several of the compositors were strangers—probably Germans. 

The productions of Miscominus cannot be passed over in silence while treating of early 
printing in Florence; and a page from the beautiful Breviary executed for the Camaldolesian 
monks, in 1489 (Plate 40, No. 1), will serve as an example. The page is beautifully illuminated 
in the margin, and the letters are semi-Gothic in form; that style being often retained, even in 
Italy, in books of religious character. In the same Plate is a specimen from the Florentine press of 
the celebrated Giunti; and a single example of their productions must suffice, though a very 
elegant volume might be written and illustrated on the subject of their works alone. The specimen 
in question is from an elegant octavo edition of the Comedies of Plautus, printed in the Italic 
style of type which was invented by the elder Aldus. The copy from which the example is 
taken is printed on vellum, and richly illuminated, as a presentation copy to Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. For an account of the beautifully-printed “Hours” and Missals of Giunti, this is 
not the place, as the subject of religious books of that class will be treated of generally when 
describing the more celebrated Parisian “ Hours.” 

The present brief account of the first printers of Florence and a few among the most eminent of 
their more immediate successors can scarcely be concluded, whatever other omissions are necessarily 
made, without a brief allusion to the reproduction, by means of the printing-press, of those noble 
Greek manuscripts, written entirely in capitals, which were executed almost in fac-simile by 
Laurentius de Alopa. A single specimen, however, without comment, must alone suffice (Plate 34, 
No. 3). It is part of a page from his “Greek Anthology,” printed at Florence in 1494. The 
original is in the British Museum, and forms part of the noble bequest of Mr. Cracherode to our 
National Library. 


In Northern and Central Italy several German and Italian printers set up presses in the smaller 
towns, sometimes in rather obscure places. AtTrevi, for instance, which Italian tourists only know 
through the magnificence of the neighbouring cascade, Jean Raynardi, of Eninghen, produced two 
works, one in 1470,* the other in 1471 ;f the first without the printer’s name. At Verona, a noble 
volume, rich in illustrations, “ Valturius de Re Militari,” appeared as early as 1472. At Treviso, Ghe- 
rardo de Lisa, a native of Flanders, printed, in 1471 (?), « B. Augustini de Salute, sive de Aspiratione 
Ammae ad Deum,” and continued to print there till 1476, when he proceeded to Vicenza, Venice, 
Friuli, and Udine, as we- are informed by M. Van der Meersh, in his interesting work on early 
Belgian printers. At Ferrara, Andrd Belfort, a Frenchman, introduced the printing-press in 1471, 
producing an edition of the “ Epigrams” of Martial, and also the volume entitled “ Augustini Dathi 
Senensis libellus de variis loquendi Figuris.” Pavia lays claim, on the strength of a single 
production, to having enjoyed the privilege of a printing-press as early as 1471; the book in 
question being a work on medicine by John of Ferrara, dated Pavia, 1471, without a printer’s name. 
At Piacenza, John Petrus de Ferratis printed a fine Bible in 1475, and Leonardo de Basilea 

* “ Historia quomodo B. Franciscus petivit a Christo, &c.” 
t “ Bartholi de Saxoferrato Lectura.” 
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produced his <■ Dita Mundi” at Vicenza in i 4 74- The first Genoese printer was Moravus of 
Olmutz, a German, who associating himself with a native Italian, Michad di Monaco, printed 
several books in 1474- It would appear, however, that he was established singly, as ear y as 1471, 
as a petition to the Genoese authorities is still in existence, in winch the old mmiuscnfihsts 
request to be protected from the competition of freshly arrived printers, m the production of such 
ordinary works as Breviaries, Donati, and Psalters; and this proved, no doubt, a permanent. cabal, 
on the ground of good old “ vested rights,” which, it would seem, eventually drove the practitioner 
of the new art from Genoa to seek his fortune elsewhere, as he is known to have quitted Genoa 

Inthe cities of Southern Italy the spread of the printing-press was slower than m the North, 
but not much behind in date. Naples received her first press from Sixtus Riessmger of Stras- 
burg who removed there from Rome, and whose first Neapolitan production was “ Bartholi e 
Saxoferrato Lectura sopra Codice” published in 1471- Riessinger was a priest, and states, in 
his subscription, that he composed the notes which accompany the text .■ 

Quas cexnis mira Sixtus Theotonicus arte 
Parthenope impressit, composuitque notas. 

In 1475 he published the first edition of the “ Constitutions of the Kingdom of Sicily,” with the 
notes entirely surrounding the pages of the text, after the manner of Schoiffher’s “ Constitutions 
Clementime.” In order to establish the German priest and his new art permanently m Naples, the 
king offered Riessinger a bishopric and other advantages, which were declined, through humility, 
and the printer Sixtus Riessinger eventually retired to Rome. His place, however was soon 
filled by one of his fellow-citizens, who arrived at Naples from Strasburg m i 4 75 -_ This printer 
was Berthold Rying, who was followed by Arnold of Bruxelles, and by Matthias Moravus 0 
Olmutz, who having, on his ddbut at Genoa, been ostracised by the Genoese copyists, was now 
destined to become the most celebrated of Neapolitan printers. His small Bible, printed m 1476. 
closely resembles that of Jenson, printed at Venice, and though far less celebrated, is so finely 
executed that one cannot wonder at the printer’s skill alarming the jealous scribes of Genoa. 

Sicily, like Naples, received her first printer through Rome; Heinrich Aiding, with his work¬ 
men, having quitted that city in 1471, to repair to Catania, in Sicily, whence, not being successful, he 
removed to Messina, in which place he printed several works between 1473 and 1478.. He appears 
also to have had a press in Naples. His works not being specially remarkable, require no further 
notice; but want of space alone compels me to abandon the wish to say a few words concerning 

some other printers of Southern Italy at this period. 

I must not quit the subject of early Italian printing without a passing glance at that celebrated 

Hebrew Bible, the first ever printed, which issued from the press of Abraham Colonto, at Soncmo, 
in 1488. It is a very remarkable work, not only on account of the type, but also for its 
decorative features, which are of a conspicuous character. The titles of the chapters are printed in 
large characters on a decorative background, and the broad marginal border of the page selecte as 
a specimen is very bold and characteristic. It is doubtful whether these decorations are executed on 
wood or metal; but I am inclined to think the latter. The British Museum possesses only a 
portion of the work, from which my example is taken. It came to .that collection with the old 
Royal Library; having been previously in the possession of Archbishop Cranmer, whose notes 
and Latin translations, in his own handwriting, occur on many of the pages. 

The Germans naturally took the lead in establishing printing in the south of Europe; but 
after the appearance of Jenson in the field, many other Frenchmen were to be found among those 
enterprising printers who sought their fortune in Italy, as we shall see in treating of the first 
developments of the art in France, in the ensuing chapter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Of the beginning of the art of printing in France , and its development in that country to the close of the Fifteenth Century. 


- 0 - 

I N France, but for a political accident,—the singular death of Charles VII. by voluntary starvation, 
and the consequent accession of Louis XI., that country would certainly have been endowed with 
the printing-press before England, and possibly before Italy, and even many of the German states 
themselves, with the exception of those in the more immediate vicinity of Mayence. Paris was 
then the great intellectual centre of Western Europe; and it was a period in which France was 
vigorously recovering herself from those destructive civil wars caused by the dissensions of the 
houses of Orleans and Burgundy, which resulted in the partial conquest of the country by 
England, and the nominal establishment of an English monarch on the French throne; and the 
culminating points of these events happened contemporaneously with the first struggles and 
successes of the printing-press. Koster first brought his printing projects to bear about the year 
I 43°>—the Maid of Orleans was burnt at Rouen on the 14th of June, 1431, and Henry VI. of 
England was crowned king of France at Paris in the November of the same year. Charles VII., 
whose eventual restoration brought about the reunion of several of the dissevered provinces of 
France, and the addition of others, rapidly became one of the most powerful and influential 
sovereigns in fnediseval Europe; and he was not only a lover of peace, but a patron of learning 
and learned men, and of all the arts of civilization. 

The protection that had previously been afforded to science by Charles V., and the foundation of 
the National Library of France by that prince, had led to the establishment of many eminent men in 
the French capital, and caused the University of Paris to be sought by the ambitious youth of all 
continental Europe, as the sole centre where the most advanced learning of the day could be advan¬ 
tageously acquired; and among the students then assembled there was Peter Schoiffher, afterwards 
the pupil of Gutenberg, and the partner and grandson-in-law* of Fust. Under these circumstances, 
and with the University of Paris standing at the head of all the seats of learning in Europe, it may 
easily be conceived that such an invention as that of printing, when reduced at once to a practical 
and convenient form, would scarcely be an event of a kind to pass unnoticed in the French capital ; 
nor was it so ; for no sooner did reports and mysterious whisperings concerning the new art 
become known there, which appears to have been very shortly after the publication of Guten¬ 
berg’s Bible (1456), than means were promptly taken by the Government, or rather, as the record 
shows, by the direct intervention of the king, to endow Paris with the invaluable possession of the 
Printing-press. By a document still preserved in the Library of the Arsenal, we are informed that 
on the 3rd of October, 1458, the king, having learnt that Messire Gutenberg, chevalier , residing 
at Mayence, in Germany, a man dexterous in the engraving of letters and punches, had brought to 
light the invention of printing by means of such characters; and being curious concerning such 
valuable knowledge (tel trdsor), the king ordered the masters of his mint to name to him persons well 
skilled in such kind of engraving, that he might despatch them to the aforesaid place, in order secretly 
to inform themselves of the said invention, and to understand, conceive, and learn the art, &c. &c.” 
Upon which mandate it was directed that Nicholas Jenson, an expert engraver, should be forth¬ 
with despatched to Mayence, to learn the art in question, for the purpose of introducing it to Paris, 

# As previously stated, he married the daughter of Conrad, the son of Fust. 
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—a plan which was put into immediate execution; and Jenson, either by engaging himself as an 
engraver to Gutenberg, or Fust and Schoiffher, or some other printer,-for there were already 
several in Mayence and the neighbourhood ,—did acquire the art, as he had been instructed to do ; 
but before his return Charles VII. had died, and Jenson finding that the prot6gds of the late king 
were not likely to find favour with his rebellious son, now Louis XI., nor with his ministers, carried 
the art which he had acquired to Italy, where, as we have seen, he established at Venice one of 

the earliest Presses in Italy, and one of the most remarkable in Europe. 

Louis XI., however, though an unnatural son, and possessing many other bad qualities, was 
yet, after his own peculiar fashion, a friend to learning, and a lover of the arts ; and to his efforts 
Paris was eventually indebted for the reintegration of the scattered remains of the library of 
the Louvre, founded by Charles V., which became the nucleus of the present National Library 
of France. He was also the liberal patron of Jean Fouquet, of Tours, the greatest illuminator of 
the day, whose works rank among the chief glories of that beautiful art, and whose large miniatures 
in the fine MS., of Josephus’s “ Antiquities of the Jews,” now in the Imperial Library, are unrivalled 

as book-pictures of their class. 

It was in 1462 that Fust came to Paris with a supply of his Bibles, which he was able to 
sell for 50 crowns each, instead of 400 or 500 crowns, which was the average price of MS. books 
of the same kind. And so far was he from being persecuted, as narrated by subsequent writers, 
that we find him, as previously described, well received and encouraged, both by the public and by 
persons in authority. Two members of the University of Paris, stimulated by the example of Fust, 
were, in fact, the first to set up a printing-press in that city. These were, Guillaume Fichet, a 
Doctor of Theology and Boursier of the Sorbonne, and John Heynlin, of Stein (Stone), near 
Constance. Heynlin received his German surname, Stein, from his native village, as also his Latin 
name, Lapideus, and his French surname, De la Pierre; by each of which he is better known than 
by that of Heynlin. Jean Heynlin, or Jean of Stein, or Lapideus, otherwise De la Pierre, was 
commissioned by the Boursier Fichet to obtain German workmen for the purpose of setting 
up a press in the University; and the assistants so procured were, Ulric Gering of Constance, 
Michel Friburger of Colmar, and Martin Grantz, who were probably at that time established at 
Basle, where, as we have seen, the printing-press was early introduced. The three German 
printers arrived in Paris at the close of 1469 or the beginning of 1470, and were at once 
installed in a suitable atelier in the Sorbonne, near the apartments of Fichet and De la Pierre. 
The first work printed in the newly-established press was a volume containing the Letters of 
Gasparino of Bergamo ; and the types used were of the Romanized character, having still a slight 
Gothic angularity about them. The volume is a small quarto, commencing with an Epistle from 
Guillaume Fichet, Doctor in Theology, to Jean de la Pierre, Prior of Sorbonne, which fixes the 
date of the book—as Dela Pierre was only twice Prior—first in 1467* anc ^ the second time in I 47 °> 
—and it is to the second period of his holding that office that the issue of the little book in question 
must be assigned. This, the first book printed in Paris, has a brief subscription or colophon 
appended by its printers, claiming that distinction. But though the first book printed in Paris, our 
own William Caxton may claim the honour of having printed the first book in the French language, 
as I shall attempt to show in my account of the early works of our first English printer. The 
prefatory letter by Fichet contains many highly interesting passages connected with the correction 
of the press by De la Pierre, as also concerning the state of Latin learning at the period, and many 
other details, of which want of space alone forbids the insertion here. In Plate 46 (No. 1) will be 
found a fac-simile of a page of this interesting volume, which is taken from the copy in the British 
Museum, purchased for that institution in 1848. It will, be seen that the type is of a fine clear 
character, and so Italian in style that it might almost pass for the work of an Italian printer. It is 
probable that specimens of the fine books printed at Venice by the Frenchman Jenson in the 
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Italian style had been forwarded to Paris by him, and so established a taste for that style, which 
was, however, afterwards pretty generally superseded, for a time, by a reaction in favour of the 
angular Gothic. It will be seen that spaces were left for the principal initials to be supplied 
by the illuminator, as in nearly all the very early productions of the printing-press. 

The epitome of “ Livy, by Florus, was the next book printed in the Sorbonne, followed by 
an edition of Sallust s “ Catiline Conspiracy. These were succeeded by a work on Rhetoric by Fichet 
himself, who caused five impressions of his work to be printed on vellum, as presentation copies ; 
each having, in the dedication, the name of the person to whom it was presented. The one intended 
for and bearing the name of Pope Sixtus IV. is nowin the British Museum. The fac-simile just 
described will convey a very perfect idea of the style of the printing of this work, and also of the 
illuminations, among which is a miniature representing Fichet in the act of presenting his work to 
the Pope. Several other works were produced at the German press in the Sorbonne, all of which 
aie printed with types cast from the same moulds, as stated by M. Cheviller, in his “ History of the 
Origin of Printing in the City of Paris.” In the works printed in the Sorbonne the principal capitals 
are invariably painted in by hand, and the text is occasionally of faulty execution; but the ink is 
almost always black and brilliant. Some of them have the rubrics written in by hand, while in 
others they are printed. Fichet was an intimate friend and correspondent of the celebrated Cardinal 
Bessarion, whose letters to himself he also printed in the press of the Sorbonne. 

The second press established in Paris was that of Peter Csesaris and John Stoll, both students 
of the University, who became pupils and assistants of Gering and his associates, and eventually 
established a press of their own about the year 1473' These students having become printers in 
the general rage for the “new art, ’ established their office in the Rue St. Jacques, at the sign of the 
Green Rod; and, in the same street, they were soon followed by their instructors and employers, 
Gering and his partners, who, tired of their state of dependence in the Sorbonne, which their old 
patron Fichet had quitted, set up an independent press at the sign of the Golden Sun, opposite the 
Rue Fromentel. In their independent position, Gering and his partners made use of a new character, 
more Gothic in style than that used when under the classical influences of the Sorbonne, which 
establishment, either from communications with Jenson, or more probably from a close connection 
with the court of Rome, adopted the Romanized form of type. The books of Csesaris are also in 
the more Gothic style of type. Both these presses were tolerably active, but not to a sufficient 
degree to supply the Parisian demand ; for we find Schoiffher still pouring in his periodical supply, 
while great numbers of printed books from all the German and Italian presses found their way to 
that great intellectual centre. 

About this time Herman de Stattern, whom Schoiffher employed as his agent when not in Paris 
himself, died, and, not being naturalized, his own property and Schoiff her’s stock of books were seized 
and sold, though the amount realized was afterwards restored to Schoiffher. It was this circumstance 
which led Gering and his partners to solicit from the king letters of naturalization, as a protection to 
their property. The king at once acceded to their request, and the letters patent then granted to 
them are still in existence, dated February, 1474 (*475 n-ow style). Another proof that the king was 
well disposed towards the new art when those exercising it were no longer the protdges of his 
father, is, that he granted, on petition, to Peter Schoiffher a sum of 2,425 6cus, as indemnification 
for the stock of books which, as stated above, had been seized as the property of an alien. 

The printing ateliers of the Golden Sun and the Green Rod were destined, towards the 
year 1476, to meet with serious rivalry from various new printers who began to establish them¬ 
selves about that time. Among these was Pdquier Bonhomme, formerly bookseller to the University, 
who published in 1477 (new style) “ Les Grandes Chroniques de France/’ the first book printed 
in French, and in Paris, with a date. Next appeared Guillaume Maynal, formerly associated with 
Gering; and then Anthony Verard, whose illustrated “ Books of Hours ” and other publications rank 
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among the most desired acquisitions of bibliophilists. Verard,who had previously been an illuminator 
and possibly a block-book engraver, soon became very eminent when he adopted the new art o 
printing. He executed above a hundred different works; among others, his famous “ Mirroer His¬ 
toric” (1495), upon the illustrations of which M. Renouvier has written a very interesting essay 
His “ Books of Hours ” I shall allude to in another place, when treating of a style of work in which 
the French printers and engravers achieved unrivalled excellence; but I must especially mention 
here his “ Art of Good Living and Dying,” printed for the English market, and m English, a work 
produced quite at the close of his career. The fac-simile page from this work (Plate 49) is from 
a copy in the British Museum. The illustration exhibits the purgatorial punishments of gluttony 
—brandy-drinkers being drenched with “ real” liquid fire, while gastronomists are forcibly fed with 
loathsome reptiles. This curious book (Plate 49) bears the title “Traytte of God Lyvyng 
and Good Deying, etc. translatyt in Parys the xm day of May, of Franch in Englysh, oon 
thowsand v hondreth et m. zears, &c.” The work was presented to the Museum by William 
Maskell, Esq.; and, judging from the opening passage in our specimen, was probably translated by 
a foreigner who had acquired the language abroad, or who corrected the work in his own fashion or 
from some English version written in a strong provincial dialect, as Dutch words often occur instead 
of pure English, and the spelling expresses a much broader accent than that of the best English 
of the period. This will be seen on deciphering the paragraph beginning : “ Lazar’ new roysyng 
from Deethe to lyve, beying in the hows of the said Symon the Leprowr, &c. 

Those especially interested in the details concerning the early printers of Pans should read 
the work of M. Cheviller, who has collected a number of very curious facts concerning them, and 
by whom we are informed that Gering, the first Parisian printer, made a large fortune, and that 
when he died, in 1509, he bequeathed nearly the whole of it to the Sorbonne, of which he had been, 
despite of his great age, elected a student member. Gering’s classical types are very elegant; but 
the taste of the day in Paris still yearned towards the old and national Gothic letter, which was 
consequently adopted in his later books. At Caen, Robert Mace, who died an established 
printer in 1491, had the honour of instructing the celebrated Plantin, who eventually left his native 
place to establish himself at Antwerp. 

The city of Lyons, the second place in France destined to receive the art of printing, was not 
indebted to German artificers for its introduction. Frenchmen had, indeed, without naming Jenson, 
already made themselves famous in the art in several Italian cities : Stephen Coral at Parma, as 
early as 1471; Louis de la Salle at Venice, in 1473; Eustache le Francis at Brescia ; and, not 
much later, Jean Fabri at Turin ; Pierre Maufer at Padua; and Philippe Albmus at Vicenza, in 
1477. So that when Guillaume le Roi established himself at Lyons, probably at the invitation of 
Barth^lemy Buyer, an influential citizen, he was not by any means one of the first Frenchmen to 
establish a printing-press, though the first to do so in France. His first book was a little quarto 
of 162 pages, printed in Gothic type in 1473* The work thus printed was the “ Compendium of 
Lotharius, afterwards pope under the name of Innocent III. The subscription, with the name of the 
printer and the date, states that the work was printed for the honourable citizen Barthdlemy Buyer, 
in whose house the press had been established, as shown by the subscription to another book of 
Le Roi’s,—the « Speculum -Vita Humans” of Roderic Sancius. In the subscription to the 
“ Mirroer .Historial” of the same printer, the following statement, in French, recites these facts still 
more precisely : “ Imprimi a Lion sur le Rosne, en la maison de maistre Bartholomieu Buyer , citoien 
de Lion, et fini le dernier jour de juillet mil quatre cens lxxix.” Several other works were issued 
from the same press ; and some have conjectured, without sufficient evidence, that Buyer was himself 
the printer. After 1483, Le Roi printed books entirely on his own account till about 1488 ; after which 
no books bearing his name are found. But others had already appeared in the field, especially J^ n 
1 ’Allemand, of Mayence, who printed the well-known “ Missal a 1 usage de 1 Eglise de Lyon, in 
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folio, and printed in Gothic characters in black and red. It should be mentioned that it was in 
Lyons that the first book in France, illustrated with designs engraved on copper, appeared. Some 
of the best illustrations of this kind are found in “ Breydenbach’s Journey to the Holy Land,” printed 
in 1488 by Michelet Topie de Pymont , and Jaques Heremberck d’Allemagne, in the name of Nicholas 
le Huen. The engravings are copied from those on wood of the original edition. As a specimen 
of the books of the early Lyonese printers, I have given a fac-simile of a page from the celebrated 
romance of the “Four Sons of Aymon,” printed at Lyons, without name or date, about 1480. 
It is a very characteristic specimen of the printing and rude pictorial illustrations of the period. 
The heading, above the illustration, describes the subject,—“ Comment les quatre fils Aymon furent 
chassds hors de Paris, par Charlemagne, roi de France.” The volume is in the British Museum, 
forming part of the old Royal Library. As an additional example of works of a similar class, I 
have (in Plate 47, No. 2) given a fac-simile of a page from the romance of “ Fierabras,” printed 
at Geneva, by Louis Gaiban, in 1483—the “ new art” being already planted in Switzerland at that 
comparatively early period. 

It would be impossible to follow the establishment of printing in the principal provincial towns 
of France, which rapidly followed Lyons in the adoption of the services of the press; but one or 
two examples must nevertheless be given. A good specimen of the Abbeville -press is furnished in 
a fac-simile of a page of St. Augustine’s “Cit6 de Dieu,” printed there by Jehan Dupr6, in i486 
(Plate 48). The Gothic details of the canopy, and the view of the city seen between the columns, 
cannot fail to be remarked as very neat specimens of early wood-engraving; especially as occurring 
in the first book ever printed at Abbeville. The copy in the Museum from which my fac-simile 
is taken was purchased in 1850. 

Among the towns that followed Lyons in the adoption of the printing-press, none became 
more distinguished than Rouen. It was there, in fact, rather than in Paris itself, that most of the 
Missals for the service of the Catholic Church in England were produced; and some of them are 
very remarkable examples of printing and engraving, being often enriched with borders and large 
miniatures, intended for illumination. The Missal adapted to the Salisbury Ritual, printed by 
Martin Morin, at Rouen, in 1492, is the first printed edition of the Salisbury Missal. In works 
of this class the large miniatures and borders are frequently left without the addition of colour, while 
the large initials, as in the volume from which my example is taken, are often richly illuminated. 
This finely-executed Missal, of which a fac-simile of the first page will be found in Plate 50, was 
purchased by the trustees of the Museum in 1848. 

I shall have occasion to refer again to the printers of Rouen and Paris, as producers of 
Missals for the use of the English Church, when treating of the advance of the art of printing in 
England, after the time of Caxton; I will therefore devote the next section of the present 
chapter to the remarkable Prayer Books, or “ Flours,” as they are termed, which issued from the 
presses of the various Parisian printers during the last ten or fifteen years of the 15th century. 


THE FRENCH “BOOKS OF HOURS.” 

One would have thought, says Brunet, in his short essay on “ Les Heures Gothiques,” as he 
terms the profusely illustrated “ Books of Hours ” produced by the early French printers, that imme¬ 
diately after Gering and his associates had introduced to Paris the miraculous art of Gutenberg, 
which substituted for the slow, inaccurate, and costly art of the scribes and rubricators, an unerring, 
rapid, and wonderfully economical system of multiplying books, that the Parisian booksellers would 
at once have seen their advantage in turning it to account for the reproduction of such books as were 
in general and continuous demand, such as the ordinary books of devotion commonly known as 
“ Hours.” That they did not immediately take the fullest advantage of the “ new art ” may be 
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thus explained. In the first place, the old books of that class had peculiar attractions, which could 
not be imitated. They were generally executed on the finest vellum, and filled with richly-coloure 
ornaments and miniature pictures, more or less well executed; and, moreover, such books were often 
heirlooms in families, descending from generation to generation. Secondly, the rivalry which wood¬ 
engraving might offer to the established book-decorators could not be brought to bear all at once, 
as it had been as yet only used in sketchily-treated subjects, and not in fine and intricate bordenngs 
or delicately-finished miniatures crowded with minute figures, like those of the illuminators. 

The first efforts towards rivalry with these richly-ornamented books were made by means of 
slightly-shaded outlines of the ornaments and pictures, printed from engraved blocks, and afterwards 
coloured in absolute imitation of the illuminated “ Books of Hours.” But the comparatively high price 
of these volumes, in which little more than the cost between printing and writing was economized- 
forthe saving of the mere oudine to the illuminator was not much,—accounts for the somewhat late 
appearance of the first " Book of Hours,” in which the profusest decorations of the wood-engraver 
were put forth in opposition to the gold and colours of the illuminator. Moreover, this direct 
substitution, though, at last, to a certain extent triumphant, could not be brought to a successfully 
attractive form all at once ; and it was doubtless not from want of energy, or want of aptitude 
to perceive the advantages of the Press and the engraved block that kept back the book-dealers o 
Paris from at once issuing “Books of Hours” produced by the new methods, but chiefly in 
consequence of a natural prejudice of the public in favour of the MS. books, combined with t ie 
amount of time and experience necessary to adapt the new means to the special forms o a 

particular purpose. 

The earliest successful “ Book of Hours” issued by the printers without the aid of the 
illuminator, and which may be said to have been perfectly complete without the addition of colour, 
appears to have been the one executed by Philip Pigouchet, for Simon Vostre, the bookseller, in 
i486. The style of these first Missal borders, although the addition of colour was not absolutely 
necessary, was yet adapted for colouring and gilding, as will be seen on reference to the specimens 
numbered 1 in Plate 51. The entire page (No. 4 in the same Plate), and also a small border (No. 3) 
from “ Hours” issued in 1487, may serve to convey a very accurate idea of the ordinary style of 
work executed by Pigouchet for Simon Vostre. No. 4 exhibits a rich border, executed in successful 
emulation of the decorative borders of the illuminators; developing a style of work m which the 
glitter of gold and colour is compensated for by the richly-stippled background, which produces an 
effect of careful finish not to be attained by hand-work. The device of the printer—for devices had 
already become elaborate compositions—occupies a large portion of the page given, and consists of 
a shield suspended to a tree, bearing the initials of Philip Pigouchet, and having for supporters a 
wild man and woman, very gracefully and spiritedly drawn. All the ornaments and groups of figures 
in the borders are impressed with a true Gothic character, and have consequently the charm of that 
peculiar naiveU and quaintness which has been so sensitively appreciated within the last twelve or 
fifteen years,—leading so many clever artists to thread their way back towards the fascinating 
though crude simplicity of the 15th century, instead of boldly pushing forward to realize new kinds 
of excellence which must naturally arise out of the spirit of their own age. 

Most of the books produced by Pigouchet were printed with the greatest care, on the purest 
vellum that could be procured, and are, in fact, the finest possible examples of early wood-engraving 
and printing * In subsequent editions it was constantly sought to impart new attractions, by the 
introduction of fresh features; and in this feeling we find it announced by a publisher that a series- 
of pictures from the Apocalypse, which were very popular subjects, would be found among the 
ornaments; while at other times illustrations from Pagan history were resorted to; such as the 

* The letters that appear blurred in my examples are those that have been dashed with colour m the original, and , 
which consequently come imperfectly in the photograph. 
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triumphs of Csesar, &c. A specimen of the small vignettes from the triumphs of Csesar will be found 
at No. 2 in Plate 51, with explanations in French under each subject, in some of which very curious 
mistakes occur; in one, for instance, where a very truthful representation of the Colosseum occurs, 
it is called the Palace of Csesar. In other editions the ancient Pagan sibyls were curiously mixed 
up with Christian saints, as in the large border in Plate 51, in which the Libyan sibyl is made to 
foretell the birth of Christ, as stated with many curiously naive details. This border, as will be 
s een by the ornaments, which are no longer purely Gothic, belongs to a somewhat later period. 

The Dance of Death, which eventually became the most favourite of all the devices for the 
border decorations of the French “ Books of Hours,” did not appear in the earliest editions. This 
famous mediaeval subject, capable of such various and striking treatment, had its origin at a somewhat 
earlier period, and consists, as is well known, in the representation of a series of figures, in all the 
various walks of life, suddenly overtaken by a grim skeleton, beating a drum or gaily playing a 
violin or flute, and inviting the victim to accompany him, the time of departure from the world 
having arrived. The dancing alacrity of the figure of Death, while laying claim to his successive 
victims, possibly gave rise to the term “ Dance of Death it has, however, been suggested that it 
arose during one of the great plagues of the 14th century, when the sufferers died with fearful 
leaps and contortions, resembling the act of dancing. If such were the origin of the devices, they 
were most artistically applied; and the figures of kings, warriors, simple mechanics, priests, or 
shepherds, when jogged at the elbow by the grim reminder, are always most characteristic, in their 
respective modes of receiving the unwelcome visitor. It is, however, more probable that the term 
was bestowed in an allegorical sense, in allusion to the alacrity with which Death danced his fatal 
round to summon his victims ; a notion quite in accordance with the general spirit of the age. How¬ 
ever this may be, the subject became a most popular one as a decoration to religious books, especially 
as the great and powerful were thus strikingly shown up as equally liable to the common lot with 
the meanest and most humble. Many of the subjects are treated with great piquancy and artistic 
talent; and the verses which sometimes accompany them are often full of point, and of a kind of 
rough sarcastic wit, which must have been very telling at the time; but I have not given any 
examples, in order to reserve more space for ornaments of a less-known class. 

In following the rise, progress, and decline of the Gothic “ Hours,” it will be found more con¬ 
venient to examine a series of those of Pigouchet, Le Vostre, and one or two others, leaving a 
general sketch of the works of other artists and publishers to a subsequent division of the subject. 
With this view, I will describe two specimens of the Pigouchet and Le Vostre series, belonging to 
the most characteristic, and perhaps, on the whole, most attractive period; as shown in the fac-similes 
furnished in Plate 52. In No. 1, the varying series of colonnettes, scrolls, and pinnacles, by means 
of which the arabesque border is framed, is full of decorative invention; while the border itself is 
animated with the truest grace and spirit of the style. The grotesques, in the character of those of the 
illuminators, are very fanciful, as shown in the narrow border and in the subject under the miniature 
picture; while the miniature itself must not be passed over, as it is a striking example of the clever 
devices by means of which Mediaeval artists found material expression for the most abstruse doctrines. 
In the present instance, the actual presence of Christ at the Sacrament, and the Divine source of Papal 
authority, are both expressed, by means of a figure of Christ rising from a stone sarcophagus, and 
addressing, in a confidential manner, the Pope and Cardinals, who are kneeling at the altar in front 
of a sacramental chalice. The other page(No. 2) has a bordering composed of one of those well-known 
hunting groups, most artistically designed, so as to form a continuous border subject. Some of the 
devices of this class are among the most successful of the subjects employed in the decoration of the 
Parisian “ Hours;” one of these, composed of youths gathering fruit in a tree, and throwing it to 
girls below, who catch it in their kirtles, is a perfect model of that class of composition. The 
subjects across the lower part of these two pages are of the kind generally found decorating the 
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lower portions of the pages of the Calendar, and which represent the sports of different seasons 
the year, of which I shall have occasion to speak in describing a subsequent illustration. 

T h ; two pages selected as specimens in Plate 53, “ Hours” by Le Vostre, are of about the 

same date, and also of truly Gothic character. I have s « Iected * rst ^°' ?> 
very perfect and beautiful treatment of that favourite subject of Mediaeval artists, the Tree 
Tesse” The whole of the execution of this design is most conscientious an perec , an e 
expansion of the central and uppermost branch into the figures of the Virgin Mary and the Infant 
Saviour, in illustration of the quoted passage from Isaiah, “ Et flos de radice ejus ascend* is 
exceedingly graceful; the effect being much enriched and heightened by the gracefully-twisted 
branches which form its framework. The subjects forming the external broad border form a good 
example of those separate devices, which could either be used in a detached position or built up into 
a border * or the effect of which might be entirely changed by admixture with other ornaments, 01 
other subjects—affording means which engravers and publishers of the Parisian " Hours very soon 
turned to account, in obtaining a maximum of variety with a minimum of labour. The three subjects 
under description are very strikingly treated—the first represents man in the state of death the second 
as consumed and purified by purgatorial fire, and the third the rising of a multitude from their graves 
at the day of judgment. The page No. 2, of larger dimensions, is of the same period, and has, in 
the marginal border, one of the graceful hunting subjects before alluded to, with a corresponding 
device which forms the lower border, representing the carrying home of the slam deer. But the great 
feature, for which this example was introduced, is the beautiful design formed of a graceful, tent-like 
canopy’, the drapery of which is held aside by angels in order to discover to view a magnificent 
sacramental cup, supported by other angels,—the whole design being inclosed by rich columns, 
spirally encircled by foliage. This design, in addition to its artistic excellence, further exem¬ 
plifies the ingenuity with which Medieval artists so readily illustrated the dogmas of the Roman 
Catholic Church. In this instance, the representation of the wine in the cup as the actual blood of 
Christ, is sought to be expressed by the artist; and his symbolism is, as usual, unmistakable—the 
top of the cup being made to represent the wound in the side of Christ, m the usual conventiona 
manner, with drops of blood trickling from it. The stars in the dotted background, denoting heaven, 
not only do good symbolic service, but produce at the same time a most pleasing and sparkling effect. 
These ingenious devices, and their conscientious and elaborate treatment, show with what devout 
energy the artistic spirit of the age gave itself up to the service of the Church, exhibiting an amount 
of devotion such as would, in any cause, secure success, and which in the works of the great artists 
and artisans of the Middle Ages secured that artistic triumph which is still acknowledged^ strikingly 
pre-eminent in many branches of art, even by the fastidious critics of the 19th century. 

In endeavouring to illustrate the more general course of development of the celebrated Gothic 
“ Hours” printed and published by Pigouchet and Vostre, I have not yet mentioned the exceeding 
care of the printing displayed in some of the copies, especially the blackness and brilliancy of the 
ink; and I cannot forbear giving, as an example of this kind of excellence, a page from a “Book 
of Hours” by Chappiel, printed at Paris in 1504, in the “ Agenda Format.” This work, though 
of comparatively late date, is still of entirely Gothic character, being probably printed from blocks 
executed full ten years previously to the appended date. It is printed on the finest vellum; and 
the illuminated letters, which show as blemishes in the photograph m consequence of the 
vermilion becoming black, have a very pretty effect in the original. This copy of the - Hours 5 
(a I’usage de Rome, and unique in this form) was presented to our National Library by the Rev. J. 
Horner. It must not be inferred, from the examples I have given from the “ Hours ” of Pigouchet 
and Vostre, that they are never equal in printing to the specimen from Chappiel, or that they were 

* It will be noticed, as shown in my plate, that the capital letters have been inserted by hand when not reproduced in 
colour in my fac-simile; those in red come very black in my photograph, and the blue ones very pale. 
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invariably inferior : for, on the contrary, many of them are of unrivalled beauty in this respect; but 
my specimens have been selected for other purposes than simply to exhibit perfect examples of 
mere printing, and have sometimes been taken from very imperfect copies, when the subject, 
or some other circumstance, rendered the selection desirable. 

The fac-simile No. 2, in Plate 54, consists of an entire page from the Calendar of one of 
Vostre s later publications. The ornaments are inferior to the earlier works, and begin to exhibit 
a transitional tendency towards the Renaissance style, while the miniature subjects and grotesques 
framed in by them are still of the more purely Gothic period. The putting together of the various 
small blocks of which the border is composed is not so careful as in previous examples, and exposes 
the secret of the combination. The top border consists of a pair of subjects of the usual kind—the 
one being the Zodiacal sign of the month (May), while the other illustrates the pleasant occupations of 
that period of the year ; namely, a ride through the woods and fields, a lady being seated on a pillion 
behind her cavalier, on a gaily-caparisoned palfrey. The subject in the lower border, as usual in the 
Calendars of the period, further illustrates the period of the year. A gay party are seated near a table 
m a garden; and a gallant plays on the reed pipe to one who is evidently listening with much interest 
to the performance; while another cavalier converses with a lady, who is wreathing a chaplet of 
flowers , and a third, with a hawk perched on one hand, strolls along chatting with a damsel who 
leans upon his arm. There is much naive grace in the simple treatment of this device, which, 
considering its minute dimensions, is well made out, and not without suitable expression. Many 
of the subjects which occupy this position in the Calendar borders are, in fact, little masterpieces of 
Mediaeval art, and a whole series of them might be selected which would form a very interesting 
pictorial commentary on the manners and customs of the time. The snow-balling and skating in 
winter, the village festivals and hawking parties of early spring, the various sports of summer, and 
the fruit-gathering and harvest-homes of the autumn, being rendered very attractive in a variety of 
forms by the designers of these graceful borders to the Calendar portion of the Parisian " Books of 
Hours. The principal critical objection that can be made to the series of decorative borders in 
these interesting volumes is the too frequent repetitions, which often occur in very incongruous 
positions. 

In the specimen No. 2 in Plate 54 we have seen a decidedly transitional tendency in the style 
of the ornaments towards a Renaissance character; and in the specimen No. 1, Plate 55, the broad 
border exhibits a nearly fully developed example of the school of ornament of the early portion of 
the French Renaissance; the Italian influence in the semi-classical ornaments being strongly marked. 
But, with the inconsistency always present in transitional periods, the upper portion of the narrow 
border, with its grotesques, is still in the old Gothic feeling. This specimen has been selected, not 
only to show the transition of the ornamentation from the Gothic to the Renaissance style, but also 
to exhibit an example of one of the first editions in which Vostre used his own printing-device instead 
of that of Pigouchet. It is probable that he actually printed the work himself, as the name of 
Pigouchet is not mentioned ; and also that it was intended to be a very attractive edition, combining 
in itself the devices of several previous issues; as we find from the title, which runs as follows: 

These present Hours are according to the Ritual of Rouen, at full length, &c., with the 
Miracles of Our Lady, and the figures of the Apocalypse from the Bible, and also the triumphs of 
Caesar, and several other histories illustrated in the Antique style, which have been printed by 
Symon Vostre, &c. &c., showing that no less than four distinct sets of border illustrations 
which originally appeared in separate editions, are all contained in the present volume. 

The next illustration, No. 2, in Plate 55 > shows a still more decisive adoption of the 
Renaissance style, in a strongly marked Italian feeling. The architectural framework to the 
illustration is, though rather loosely and roughly executed, extremely elegant in design; indeed, 
quite a model of its class. The subject which is framed by this gracefully conceived encase- 
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ment is with the usual inconsistency of the period, of purely Gothic character, as indicated by the 
canopy and other architectural features. It probably belonged to. an edition of an earlier period ; 
but was on the present occasion surrounded by an ornament in the new style to put it "in the 
fashion ” The picture itself is very naively and quaintly executed, with those simple Gothic graces 
about it which are always very charming. The subject is « The Adoration of the Shepherds,” who 
bring various rustic offerings, a shepherdess bringing a lamb. Additional interest is imparte to 
this composition by the names appended to the respective shepherds ; as Gobm le Gay, Le Beau 
Roger &c , which accord with those of the religious legends and carols of the period. 

The larger pictorial subjects in some of these “ Hours” are frequently very admirable, even m 
the earliest periods of their issue, some of those of Pigouchet and Verard being wonderfully 
intricate works of design and wood engraving. The " Betrayal by judas,” in which the soldier is 
struck down by Peter, which occurs in one of Pigouchet’s most carefully executed volumes, is a 
perfect marvel of neat and intricate execution, as is also the battle-scene in one of Simon Vostres, 
occurring in the penitential psalms at the passage, “ Domine, ne m furore tuo, &c.; ? and I regret 
that I cannot find space for a few examples of such exquisite monuments of the Parisian art of 
that period; but as the style has been more or less completely represented in the pictorial subjects of 
No. 2, Plate 55, and Nos. i and 2, Plate 53, as well as in some of the miniature subjects of the Gothic 
borderings, I have thought it better to economize my space in order to introduce two of the large 
subjects from the later "Hours” of Vostre, which exhibit a more advanced style, of the Albert 
Durer character. The two subjects in Plate 56, though, as it appears to me, of French design and 
workmanship, exhibit in the figures the characteristics of the advanced German school 111 a very 
marked manner, while, on the other hand, the architectural accessories are of completely Italian 
character. This combination may, perhaps, be traced to the residence of Albert Durer at Venice, 
where his style, especially in the treatment of draperies, became quite a rage, and was closely 
imitated by Italian artists, who, nevertheless, did not abandon the Italian style of architectural 
ornamentation; while the close connection between France and Italy which existed during die 
reign of Charles VIII., from 1483 to 1498, is sufficient to account for all the details of Italian 
styles in art becoming gradually prevalent in Paris ; an influence which may be traced in the two 
subjects under description, which, while they exhibit many of the German peculiarities of treatment 
in the draperies, have yet a certain slightly exaggerated grace which is peculiarly French; th eposes 
being, of a somewhat dramatic character not found either in the German school or the Italian. 
Whether by native French, or by German or Italian artists resident in Paris, these subjects bear 
the unmistakeable Parisian cachet in all their essential details ; and as mere book illustrations, must 

be considered very beautiful works, of a very high character. 

In order to exemplify the kind of influence which the gradual abandonment of the Gothic 
school of ornamentation had upon the decoration of the French " Books of Hours, I have selected 
two pages from the beautiful volume executed by Geoffroy Tory, for King Francis I., in a pure 
Renaissance style of ornament. It will be at once seen and admitted, that while greater 
elegance and refinement has certainly been achieved, nevertheless the fascinating richness and 
profuse detail of the Gothic period has been lost; and that, although stricter principles of art 
have been developed, and critical artistic intelligence is satisfied that a more correct style has 
been achieved, yet the eye is not so effectually charmed, nor is the fancy so completely captivated ; 
and, in short, something of the rich though perhaps over-wrought fulness of the elder periods seems 
wanting to give effect to the more studied elegance of the new school. 

In the subject representing the Adoration of the Kings, the Gothic angularity of outline 
has entirely disappeared, and the .Italian manner of the great masters of the Raphaelesque 
period has been adopted. There is, however, still something of the quaint earnestness of the 
earlier epoch in the figure of the kneeling king, who has taken off his crown while at the feet of the 
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infant Saviour; and also in the action of the second king, who points out to the Ethiopian prince the 
star that has guided him to Bethlehem. The composition, however, is spoiled by the solid black 
of the negro king, a device which, in a subject treated in all the other parts in simple outline, 
produces a harsh and unpleasant effect; but it was evidently a favourite artistic device of the 
period, and was very frequently employed. 

Having given a general outline of the progressive styles of the Parisian “ Hours,” as illustrated 
by a series of the fine volumes of Pigouchet and Vostre, it will be but justice to name other 
artistic labourers in that special field of decorative book-work, more especially those of Kerver, 
Regnault, De Brie, Vivien, Verard, and Olivier, though I have no space for examples of their skill. 
The earliest of the “ Hours,” with illustrations engraved in miniature, and produced entirely in the 
printing-press, appeared in the reign of Charles VIII., and were so successful, that between 
1484 and 1498 . above sixty editions appeared, while in the following reign of Louis XII. the 
editions became innumerable ; but with the greater rivalry as to cheapness, the merit of the 
execution, with a few brilliant exceptions, was considerably lowered; and in the reigns of Francis I. 
and Henri II., though great epochs in French art, none of the “ Hours” illustrated by engravings 
were in any way equal to those of the earlier periods, with the sole exception, perhaps, of Tory’s 
gracefully ornamented volume which I have just described. 

The order of the illustrations in these volumes, of the standard type, was as follows -.—First 
came the well-known anatomical figure illustrating the subjection of the different members of the 
body to certain planets and constellations, from which fatal influence it is set forth that the Church 
endeavoured to free mankind. Next came the twelve leading subjects of the Calendar, illustrating 
the periods of the year by means of compositions representing popular games, and having smaller 
illustrations formed of the signs of the Zodiac and other ornamental devices. There are generally 
seventeen of the larger picture illustrations in these “ Hours,” beginning with the Martyrdom of 
St. John at the Latin Gate; and among the others, the Kiss of Judas, the Salutation, the Visitation, 
the Nativity, the Annunciation to the Shepherds, the Adoration of the Kings, the Massacre of the 
Innocents, the Crowning of the Virgin, the Calvary, the Pentecost, King David, the Three Living 
and the Three Dead, Hell, the Trinity, and the Mass of St. Gregory. These were accompanied by 
a host of smaller subjects, and ornamental initial letters, each page being, as shown in the examples, 
surrounded by an ornamental bordering of very elaborate character. Galichon, in his <f Life of 
Martin Schoengauer,” says that many of the subjects were taken from well-known designs by that 
artist; but others undoubtedly belong to a somewhat earlier period, and are most probably of French, 
and not German origin. The designs in the Calendars have been thought to be by Flemish artists; 
but many of them are certainly French, and are the same which are sometimes found combined with 
other symbols in the great sculptured doorways of French cathedrals; but the more favourite subjects 
were those representing country games, which the illuminators had previously turned to such good 
account. The Dance of Death, as introduced in the borders of Vostre’s “ Hours,” is generally 
composed of sixty-six devices,—thirty-three referring to men, and thirty-three to women ; but these 
numbers were afterwards increased, and other subjects introduced, referring to special trades and 
callings—of course not omitting that of the printer. These, however, as exhibited in the “ Hours,” 
are not treated with the force and artistic power afterwards exhibited by Holbein in his well-known 
series founded on the same subjects. Nevertheless, Death overtaking and claiming, the doctor, the 
bourgeois, the monk, the housewife, even the child in its cradle, are often full of a quaint, grim kind 
of humour, rendered with much artistic skill. Pigouchet was probably the designer and engraver 
of some of these. Jollat has been named also; but the designs do not agree with the style of 
his signed works. The “Hours” of Vostre, Kerver, and others of the Parisian publishers, 
gained such European repute that they were called to furnish similar editions to foreign countries; 
in which cases they adapted the services to the rituals of Spain, England, &c. 
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The large plates of these ■■ Books of Hours” became gradually more and more free in their 
artistic treatment; and in the later periods the smaller subjects had witty couplets attached to hem 
which were often as full of piquancy as the devices themselves. Among the ^ 
by Vostre in 1507 was Nicholas Hegman, especially m the “ Heures, a usage d Orleans, and 
under whose influence some of the borders assumed a very ambiguous style. A few of the large 
cuts of the later editions are in the style of John Penpal, sometimes caUed Jean de Pans, who was 
principal miniaturist to Anne of Brittany, and may actually be his work, as he is known to have 
sometimes engraved on wood. Vostre also employed Wolfgang Hopy. e ar yr o 

St John in the later “ Hours” bears the signature G, or G inclosing an F ; and he so emp oye 
many other artists in his various editions ; which, between x 5 o 7 and 1520, says Brunet, amounted 
to forty; while above ninety editions appeared during the whole thirty-six years of Vostre s ac m y 
as a publisher. His shop, like that of Verard, bore the sign of St. John the Evangelist. . 

In concluding my notice of the celebrated French “ Hours,” it has occurred to me that a brief 
account of a series of examples which I have recently examined in the British Museum, and whic 
are equally accessible to my readers (the press marks being given m the foot-notes), may 
assist in conveying a more complete idea of the artistic illusttations of this remarkable series 
of books. I will first describe one of those prepared especially for the English market, an 
according to the ritual of Salisbury, by Francis Regnault.* It is of a somewhat late date — 
I, 2 g the middle of the reign of Henry VIII.; and in addition to the usual ornaments it has 
the royal arms of England, as borne in that reign, and also the St. George m the style o 
the period. These ornaments are generally introduced in connection with the lower border, in 
order to give an English character to the embellishments, though most of the illustrations remain 
the same as in the ordinary Continental editions. The printer’s device, with the usual F. R. 
(Francis Regnault), appears on the last page. Among the principal devices in the borders are 
the triumphs of Caesar, the same designs as in Vostre’s “ Hours,” but larger, and more coarsdy 
executed. Some of the ornamental devices are very good, in an arabesque style, but generally 
coarse in execution. The principal merit in this edition consists in the lesser decorations, the large 
picture cuts being few and poor, as are also the secondary illustrations and initials. The large cut 
of the Martyrdom of St. John is, however, very superior to the rest, and has a monogrammatic 
signature, consisting of the letters V and B. The rubrics are in English, and there are English 
couplets attached to the decorations of the Calendar. This Catholic Prayer-Book, or Hour-Book, 
was necessarily published, as its date shows, some years before the occurrence of the first 


symptoms of the Reformation. 

A “Book of Hours” by Jehan de Brie,f of large dimensions, is worth examination as 
a specimen of its class, though both the ornamental decorations and pictorial illustrations are very 
coarsely executed. It is, like the last described, of late date. The borders are boldly and originally 
designed, and consist of large single figures, or figure subjects, inclosed within a framework of 
interwoven branches, designed with much artistic power and a thorough knowledge of decorative 
design. I intended to have reproduced one of them among my examples, but found my list o 
plates already full. Many of the subjects in the borders are repeated at intervals, especially 
the most attractive ones-the favourite, if we*may judge from its frequent repetition, being a 
well-drawn nude female figure, symbolizing Beauty, looking into a mirror held m the left han , 
while Death, rising from an open grave, holds up a skull towards the self-admiring figure above, m 
token that youth and beauty are but transitory possessions. There are several other devices of 
analogous character, all conveying a similar moral. Those borders which are composed of a series o 
smaller subjects, held together by a similar frame of branchwork, are inferior in design to the larger 
ones, and more coarsely engraved. There is a smaller edition of these Hours of Jehan de Brie, of 


* British Museum, C 35, h. + British Museum > 46 9’ a 6 ' 
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I 5 2I > (British Museum, C 46, d } ) in which the interlacing framework of the borders is the same, 
but smaller and neater; but the striking device of Beauty and Death is absent, while the largest 
cut, “Judas betraying Christ,” is by a distinct hand, and superior to anything in the larger “ Hours.” 

An edition by Kerver,* of still later date, 1551, though issued at a time when the original 
Gothic glories of the “ Books of Hours ” had entirely given place to decorations of a far less 
elaborate and interesting character, is yet worth turning over, on account of the style in which the 
Calendar is illustrated by a series of illustrations, which is referred to in the title, above the printers 
device. Each subject occupies an entire page, the numerals of the Calendar being placed on the 
opposite leaf. The compositions are surrounded with a framework of pretty design, forming an oval, 
beneath which is a space for the reception of four rhyming lines. This series of devices is either of 
French or Flemish work—most probably French,—not very excellent in point of art, but piquant 
and pretty; and the entire series is made to illustrate the progress of the year, as exemplified in the life 
of man. In January, for instance, he is an infant; in February he is a boy receiving punishment, 
in the school hall,—a very graphic representation, in which the birch is administered after the most 
orthodox fashion, the boys head being held tightly between the pedagogues knees, and the 
seat of punishment most conveniently presented to receive the full and unimpeded action of the 
rod, which is as fine and full a bundle of birch as could be desired. In March, a joyous band 
of youths are hunting in a forest, armed with bows and arrows. In April the youth has found 
that it is pleasant “not to be alone,” and young men are accompanied by maidens, with 
whom they are rambling in a sunny meadow and gathering the spring flowers. In May a young 
man is mounted on a nimbly-trotting horse, with a maiden seated behind him on a pillion, 
taking a pleasant country journey to visit friends. In June the man is supposed to arrive at 
the halfway-house of life,—his midsummer,—and his age is estimated at thirty-six years, as set 
forth in the accompanying verses :— 

Aussi fait l’homme qu’al trent six ans 

Pouce en tel temps doibt il femme querir 

Si vivant veut pourcevoir ses enfants. 

In July, August, September, and October we see him in the various stages of the married man,_ 

the father, the magistrate, and the venerated elder. In November he is sixty-six, and rather poorly, 
while the next generation are beginning to take his place ; and in December he is seventy-two, 
and dies, full of years and honours, gathered, like the ripe grain of the year, into the garner of 
time. There are large cuts of the Evangelists of similar character, as regards their artistic 
execution and also other illustrations, all having descriptive verses beneath them. 

The volume next to be examined will carry us back to the finest period of the early Pigouchet 
“ Hours.” It is a small and delicately-executed “ Book of Hours,”f quite a marvel of neat, bright, and 
distinct workmanship, and also of most delicate and richly-furnished printing. Some of the border 
devices, with their dotted backgrounds, are most exquisite, and the large cuts, which are evidently of 
French design and execution, are many of them equal, in their own peculiar style of finish, to the 
most delicate illuminations painted by hand. The Gothic canopy-work framing in some of these 
engraved miniatures is also most charming; the Betrayal by Judas being perhaps the finest 
of the miniature compositions, while some of the smaller designs illustrating the life of Christ, 
sparkle like engraved gems, in the brilliant'accuracy of their high finish.$ 

It will be well, in this place, to look through one of the volumes of “ Hours,” published by Antoine 
Verard; taking the one dated i507-§ The devices and ornaments of this volume resemble those 
of Pigouchet, especially the grotesques, but are less delicately finished. In the Museum copy 


* Museum Collection, C 46, c. 
t Ibid., C 29, g 10. 

t A copy on vellum of “ Hours ” by Pigouchet, of 1491, 


of large size (C 29, h 14), is not at all equal to the 
neat small octavo just described. 

§ Museum Collection, C 29, d 16. 
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before me, the principal illustrations are very beautifully coloured and illuminated by a stencilling 
process, adopted, and probably invented by Verard, as described by M. Renouvier. 

The name of Kerver is so celebrated in the matter of illustrated " Hours,” that I must not pass 
over his principal edition, that of 15 22 , which is a fine large octavo volume. The Calendar has, 
however, the same cuts as his smaller editions, the space being filled out by the introduction of 
twisted columns and other architectural ornaments. In this volume there are only three varieties 
of this kind of framework, which do duty alternately. Some of the large cuts, with their 
frames, are printed in bright red, which has a decidedly bad effect, and certainly marks a period 
of decadence in this branch of book-art. At the end are the arms of Christ, as they have been 
termed (Redemptoris Mundi arma). They are executed in the usual heraldic feeling; the Rock 
of Peter forming the crest, while the cross itself divides the main quarterings of the shield, on 
which are displayed all the adjuncts of the crucifixion the nails, the ladder, and the lance. This 
work may be considered a specimen of one of the very latest of the “ Hours , 55 illustrated in 
the spirit so successfully struck out in Paris. It may also be advisable to examine one of 
the volumes of this class issued at Lyons, taking the one published in the year 155b by Mathias 
Bonhomme; a volume of Spanish Horse, very characteristic in its style, in which the delicate 
Mediaeval and Gothic feeling has entirely given place to a somewhat coarse, though yet striking 
renaissance feeling, analogous, but superior, to our own “Elizabethan 55 school of decorative art. 
Some of the borders, though on too large a scale of proportion for the size of the page, have 
considerable grandeur of design about them, and have, in their boldness, a somewhat Michael- 
angiolesque aspect, being formed of semi-nude figures piled on each other like grouped Caryatides, 
connected by means of architectural ornament. Brunet, in his description of “ Les Heures 
Gothiques, 55 has inclosed one of his pages with a border copied from this volume. The large 
illustrative picture subjects, which, like the text, are framed in borders of the kind above described, 
are much like the work of Salomon Bernard, but scarcely so good. 

The volume in the Museum collection marked C 35, c, is a copy of Regnault’s Salisbury 
Missal, with occasional English rubrics; the cuts at the upper corners of the Calendar being of more 
than the usual dimensions; they are the same devices as those of the later Kerver “ Hours, 55 but 
better executed. The principal large cuts are by the same hand ; some of them being very good, 
as the Martyrdom of St John, with the V. B. monogram, the Tree of Jesse, and the David and 
Bathsheba. The smaller cut of St. George and Dragon has also the V. B. monogram. The printers 
device at the end of the volume is an elephant bearing a tower, in front of which is a shield with 
the initials of Regnault (F. R.), the whole inclosed by a pointed arch formed of a foliaged tree, 
wrought into the required form, in the Gothic manner. Another edition of Regnault 5 s “ Hours, 55 * 
according to the Salisbury ritual, has a somewhat different set of illustrations, the Dance of Death 
furnishing the small subjects in some of the borders. The elephant device with the printer’s initials 
Is varied, and not so good as the one above described. The borders of the lower margin have 
been entirely cut off, by the binder, from one of the Museum copies of this edition; which has, 
however, a perfect frontispiece, that is absent in another copy, and which might, therefore, with 
advantage, be mounted, and made to complete an otherwise perfect volume. 

As a specimen of “ Hours 55 with engraved borders and illustrations, richly illuminated, the 
volume printed by Gilles Couteau, for Guillaume Eustace, in 1513, may be cited; in which the 
work of illumination appears to have been superadded in 1534, as that date occurs, in gold 
numerals on a blue .tablet, under the subject of David and Bathsheba. The finish of the 
illuminations of this volume is most elaborate, the working up of some of the blue and the scarlet 
draperies with gold lights being, in fact, most marvellously rich and beautiful—one of the most 
highly wrought of the series being the miniature representing the Trinity. 

... . * Museum Collection, C 24, e. 
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A small, narrow volume of “Hours” (Brit Mus., C 23, a 19), printed at Paris, without date, 
by Herman Hardouyn, is very neatly executed, but has no borders or illustrations, the spaces 
being left for painting in miniatures and initials by hand. A few more examples shall complete my 
list, the first being a beautiful small octavo volume by Vostre of 1510 (Brit. Mus., C 29, g 14). It 
has the printer s device very elegantly executed; the popular games and festivals in the Calendar 
being very pretty. The finest illustration, the Martyrdom of St. John, is the same design as the fine 
German one in Regnault’s volume. The borders are of the true Pigouchet style, and are exquisite 
both in engraving and printing. The illustrations of the Annunciation, the Bearing of the Cross, 
and a battle-scene illustrating “ Domine ne in furore tuo,” are all wonderfully beautiful for neatness 
and clever execution, and in the most perfect preservation. A similar but inferior edition of 1513 
(Brit. Mus., C 29* § 15) is also worthy of examination5 and a very pretty volume of “ Hours” by 
Kerver will be found under the press mark C 29, f 22. The title is most beautifully printed, 
and some of the borders of the Calendar are exquisitely pretty. The fruit-gathering, and also 
the arabesques to February and March, are all extremely attractive. The small figure subjects 
in the principal borders are the Apocalyptic series, very nicely executed; and there is a finely- 
engraved large cut at the beginning of the Prayers for the Dead, which seems to be the new 
feature of the volume; the Adoration of the King being also in a distinct style. A volume of 
Hours by Nicholas Vivien (Brit. Mus., C 23, b 4) has his usual graceful illustrations in the 
upper portion of the Calendar pages; while the Raising of Lazarus, and other subjects, appear to 
be engraved by the artist who wrought out similar designs in the same strongly-shaded manner for 
Froben of Basle. 

In concluding this somewhat desultory review of a series of examples of French “ Hours,” 
selected from those preserved in the library of the British Museum, I must, finally, call attention 
to the one distinguished by the press mark C 29, b 8. This volume, though printed by Kerver, 
is scarcely one of the regular series j as it has no woodcut illustrations; all its enrichments 
both borders and miniatures—being executed by the illuminator. The really remarkable 
point in this volume is its close resemblance to a MS. ; both the red and the black ink being 
as glossy and brilliant as in any of the books written by hand. It might in fact, even with an 
experienced critic, pass for a MS., till a very close examination betrayed its real character. It 
appears to have been executed, or, at all events, illuminated, for the Governess of the Netherlands, 
who had recently married , the Dauphin of France, as indicated by the finely emblazoned arms 
which have three fleurs-de-lis on a red ground. 

In order to complete my outline sketch of the early French printers and their works, it only 
remains to allude very briefly to the general state of the art of printing in France at the close of 
the 15th and beginning of the 16th century, up to the foundation of the press of the Estiennes, 
beyond which period I do not contemplate extending my sketch of the progress of printing in France 
on the present occasion. After Paris, Lyons was undoubtedly the French city in which the new 
.art of multiplying books made the greatest progress, and produced the greatest number of works 
in every branch of literature. In the art of engraving for book illustration, a special Lyonnese school 
arose, of which Salomon Bernard is the hero, whose rather over-tall, but always graceful figures, are 
nearly as celebrated for the same beauties and the same defects as those of the Italian illuminator, 
Giulio Clovio. Foreign engravers were also called in to embellish the works issued by the great 
printers of Lyons, from the celebrated Badius Accensius, to the Le Roys, who employed Holbein 
to design a series of illustrations to passages from the Old Testament (Plate 79), and also to design a 
new Dance of Death (Plate 79) in an entirely original series of compositions of very striking character, 
both of which will be described in treating of the later illustrations of books by German artists. 
New styles of type, also, were struck out by the Lyonnese printers, some of which were of singular 
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excellence, and in cursive type, closely imitating a certain class of handwriting of the period; that 
invented by Granjon of Lyons in 1558 is perhaps superior, in its way, even to the famous cursive 
type of the Aldi. The freedom of the capitals of this peculiar fount imparts to them the true 
character of penmanship, and in that respect fully equals the type of that famous example of 
German printing displayed in the “ Tewerdanck.” Two specimens of this type will be found in 
Plate 59; the book in which it is used being Beranger de la Tour’s “ L’Amie des Amies,” an 
imitation 'of Ariosto’s episode of Zerbino and Isabella in the “ Orlando.” The binding of books 
was also carried to great perfection at Lyons ; and those bound for the well-known literary patron 
of the day, Jean Grollier, of Lyons, bearing the device, “ A J. Grollier et a ses amis,” are still 

sought as matchless examples of the bookbinder’s art. 

While the presses of many other of the provincial towns of France, especially Rouen, attained 
celebrity in a lesser degree, Paris became a great centre of the art, from which printed books found 
their way to all parts of Europe. But, with the exception of the “ Hours,” the engraved illustrations 
were less profuse and often less excellent than those of Germany, and even than those of the 
city of Lyons. As an example of a popular book of the period, of ordinary character, I have 
taken a page from the celebrated “ Ship of Fools;” a satirical poem originally written in German 
by Sebastian Brandt, and translated into Latin and published by Jacques Locher m 1488, and of 
which an improved edition appeared in Paris in 1498. But in the mean time a French translation, 
under the title “La Nef des Fouls,” appeared in 1497; and it is from the French translation 
that I give a specimen page (Plate 58). The first fool of the ship is represented as a kind of 
useless bibliomaniac, who collects books for the mere pleasure of possessing and exhibiting them, 
but not reading them. 

Desquels veoir ouvers me contente, 

Me confortant de veoir settlement. 


This first of the fools, abusing the sacred use and intention of books in the satisfaction of 
idle possession and display alone, sits at his foulpitre, or desk, dusting, but not perusing his 
precious volumes; the hood of his cloak being decorated with the long ears, and bells of the foo s 
cap. This cut, though coarse, is not without character, in which some of dm representations 
of the other “fools” indicating the dishonesty or stupidity of followers of various professions 
and trades, are fully equal, if not superior. The “ Nef des Fouls” was followed by the Nef 
des Folks,” in which the ridiculous side of the character of women m various walks of lite*was 
exhibited in a similar manner, and often with much humour and jocose success. 

It may be urged that the French press of the time produced many illustrated works su P en ° r 
to the “ Nef des Fouls,” which is perfectly true; but I have already advanced beyond the 
period to which I had intended to trace the development of the art of printing in ranee, 
a subject which I cannot, however, quit without referring in a few words to the foundation ^ * 
celebrated press of the Estiennes, who may be fitly termed the French Aldi, 
to a later period. The first of this illustrious family of printers was Henri . 

commenced printing in Paris in i 5 o 2 , and died at Lyons in 1520. His first w°*jas^ 
Psalter in five columns, edited by Le Fevre d’Etapes, m which the text was for die first 
time divided into verses distinguished by numerals. Robert, his second son 1 'PfJTfnd as 
education of the highest class, greatly exceeded his father both as an ^ 

a printer; and it should here be borne in mind that so soon as the powers of the P™BP 
established, it was deemed necessary that a printer should be at the same 

most eminent of the early printers may often, in fact, be entit e to g a amo ? , ^ which 

not, perhaps, among the greatest, scholars of the day. The.^" 00^ the mos»em-l 
Francis I. defrayed the cost of the beautiful types, was issued m 1546, an is 0 
able works of Robert Estienne. He took such infinite pains to correct his proofs, that it is 
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exposed proof-sheets outside his printing-office, offering rewards to any who should point 
out errors. It has been asserted that this famous Greek Testament did not contain a single typo¬ 
graphical error; but at last an indefatigable Smellfungus discovered one in the Latin preface, where 
pulres occurs for p lures. His “Thesaurus Linguae Latins ” is a masterpiece of that class of litera¬ 
ture, both as regards the learning displayed in the work itself, which he executed almost single- 
handed, as did our own Samuel Johnson his great English Dictionary; and also the printing, 
which he personally superintended with laborious perseverance. I have been tempted to give an 
example from a work of this great printer, though my space scarcely admits of it. It is taken 
from a smaller kind of dictionary undertaken for the children of the king, in which the spelling of 
the words of the French language, alphabetically arranged, is first authoritatively defined—the 
French words being accompanied by their equivalents in Latin. This interesting book, which 
still serves as an historical authority in French orthography, is entitled " Les Mots Francais selon 
l’ordre des lettres, ainsi que les fautes ecrire : tournez en Latin pour les enfans.” The printer’s mark 
is characteristic, and its drift obvious. This work was printed in 154-4* Among a great variety 
of works all marking progress of one kind or other towards excellence in his art, he printed 
his famous Bible in 1547-8 ; for certain commentaries in which, in a Calvinistic spirit, the book was 
condemned by the authority of the clergy ; and his powerful patron, Francis I., having died the year 
before, the great French printer and scholar was banished his country, and fled to Geneva, where 
he openly acknowledged his Protestant tendencies. His press, however, was not so successful in 
Switzerland as it had been in France, and he died there in far less flourishing circumstances than 
those which had surrounded his earlier career in Paris. His son Henry followed in his father’s steps 
as a great printer; and accomplished for the Greek, in his “Trdsor de la Langue Grecque,” what 
his father had done for the Latin. Like his father, too, his Protestant tendencies were his com¬ 
mercial ruin in France. A satire on monks brought about his condemnation to be burnt in effigy, 
and he only effected his escape in time to prevent a more effectual application of the faggots; taking 
refuge among the snowy heights of the mountains of Auvergne, where he is reported to have 
remarked to a friend that he was never so cold in his life as the day he was burnt in effigy in 
Paris. He eventually died in greatly reduced circumstances in the public hospital at Lyons, • 
the last of the Estiennes. Feeling that in the thirty or forty lines which I have here devoted 
to the Estiennes it has been impossible to convey any idea of the important influence on the 
progress of the art of printing produced by their successive careers, I have appended the following- 
detached sketch, which embraces a somewhat more detailed view of the rise and progress of this 
family of printers, 

THE ESTIENNES. 

The Edict of Nantes having expatriated many of the best heads and hands of France, no 
biographer was found for the Estiennes till a century after the death of Henri, in 1598; when the 
first to speak of their works and influence was a foreigner, Theodore Janssen, in his “ De Vitis 
Stephanofum,’ which he published at Amsterdam in 1683. The materials were, however, ready 
to his hand, for they were to be found in the prefaces, dedications, and preliminary epistles of the 
printers themselves, who in this respect followed the custom of their time. In these printers’ 
prefaces, in fact, are to be found many interesting contributions to the history of art and society, and 
also to the history of the advance of learning during the stirring intellectual period in which the 
presses of the early printers were busy with their teeming works. 

The first of the Estiennes, as stated above, settled in Paris in 1502, during the period of the 
first flush of triumph and general success of the newly matured art. He issued above 118 works, 
almost all of a theological or scholastic character, the most remarkable of which was, perhaps, the 
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Psalter, in five columns, printed in . 509. Le Fevre d’Etapes, who edited this edition, distinguished 
the successive sentences of the text by numbers, for convenience of reference, which was the first 
time that the system of numbering the sentences was applied to tire text of any portion of the Bible, 
and doubtless led the way to that separation of the sentences of Holy Scriptures into the present 
so-called verses,-a system which was first applied to the whole of the sacred volume by the grandson 
of the first Estienne. Henri died shortly before the year 1526, soon after which we find his son 
Robert in possession of his father’s printing establishment, who adopted the paternal enseigne of 
the olive-tree, with the motto “ Noli altum sapere, sed timea sign which became, not only tiat 
of the house, but also of each book—a matter in which the printer had then no choice, as he was 
compelled by the authorities to attach his sign or mark to every work printed, m order that the 
printer might be known, and punished for any infraction of the established rules, which m France 
had already become very stringent in regard to the products of the Press. In 1650 the origina 
sign was still in existence on the house in the Rue St. Jean de Beauvais; and a writer m the 
Ouarterly Review has recently made known that the “anchor” of the Aldi, also, was, till the beginning 
of the present century, still swinging over the door of the house occupied by Antonio Manuccio at 
Bologna; but it was unfortunately discovered, and purchased, by a relic-hunting Englishman, and 
carried off. Robert Estienne married the daughter of a brother printer of celebrity, Josse Bach, 
of Asch, in Flanders,'better known as Badius Accensius, the friend of Erasmus; and from 1526 
to 1559 when he died, not a year passed without one or more works issuing from his press; 
many of them real masterpieces of his art, and all far surpassing anything that had yet been seen m 
France. One work especially struck his contemporaries as fairly extinguishing the rival claims of 
calioraphers; this was the little Pocket Testament, in mignon letters, clear as the largest pica. 
Butminiature works of that kind did not interfere with his production of magnificent Bibles, Latin 
lexlcl, and other large works; and being a scholar as well as printer, like so many of his con¬ 
temporaries, he became, at once, printer, corrector, publisher, and author. The total number of us 
books is about 527; many being, however, mere pamphlets or school-books, especially a great 
number of Latin grammars, by various authors. Horace and Virgil were favourite books with 
him and his press was often busy with them, while he printed no less than fourteen editions of 
Terence. His Bible with notes by L6on de Juda eventually led to his persecution by the doctors 

of the Sorbonne, who on the 5th May, 1548, ordered its suppression. 

About 1554 he turned his attention to the reproduction of the Greek classics, the study of 
Greek literature having at that time so far extended as to offer him a fair prospect of encourage¬ 
ment. Before the time of Robert Estienne few Greek works had issued from the presses of other 
French printers ; but the true Greek press of Paris, as M. Renouard remarks, may be said to have 
commenced with the “Eusebius” printed by Robert Estienne in 1544, the beauty and accuracy 
of which has never since been surpassed by any French printer, even up to the present day. 
In his original efforts to do honour to tire newly resuscitated literature of Greece, in types worthy of 
the task, he was assisted by the Government, and especially by the king himself, Francis I., whose 
character combined in a singular mixture the freethinker and patron of arts and artists, with that of 
the bigot and persecutor of the worst kind; in that character, however, he never became the enemy of 
Estienne, though he could not effectually protect him. The magnificence of the books issued under 
the royal patronage by Robert Estienne, “the king’s printer,” is remarkable even among the crowd 
of artistic monuments of all kinds that distinguish that brilliant artistic period, so well known as that 
of the Renaissance.* The Greek Testament printed by Robert Estienne in 1549 was, however, 


* Types of the Greek character were later in being brought 
to perfection than those of the Hebrew; the Old Testament 
having been printed in Hebrew, for .the u,se of a wealthy and 
influential class of Jews, "before the New Testament was 


printed in Greek for the use of the Christian Church. This 
was partly caused by the fact that the Latin Bible was the 
orthodox Bible of the Roman Catholic Church; while' the 
Greek, not only the Septuagint, but the original text of the 
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fatal to his prosperity as a Parisian printer. The University of Paris, in fancied defence of 
orthodoxy and established principles, prosecuted the printer, and Estienne, though he triumphed in 
each Trial, was nevertheless ruined; although, through the influence of the king, a compensation of 
1,500 crowns was awarded to him ; the Crown, however, had no power to compel the University to 
make the payment, and Estienne, in fact, declined it. In defiance of the previous persecutions, 
he issued the masterpiece of his Greek press in 1550,—the folio Greek Testament;* and the 
renewed persecutions, on the appearance of this book, drove him into exile, and he established 
himself at Geneva. The sequestration which followed on his flight was eventually removed 
in favour of his children; and his son Robert, renouncing Protestantism, returned to Paris ; 
so that there were now two Estienne presses—one at Paris and one at Geneva. His ex¬ 
patriation was regretted by all true friends of art and learning; and the man who had first 
brought the noble art of printing to perfection in Paris was not easily forgotten by his countrymen. 
De Thou says . La France doit plus a Robert Estienne pour avoir perfectionne rimprimerie, 
quaux plus grands capitaines pour avoir dtendu ses frontiers. ” The most celebrated of his 
Parisian editions are his Hebrew Bible of 1544, 8 vols. in i6mo., and the Greek Testament of 
1550; the Greek Testament of 1546, known as the “O mirificam,” from the first words of its 
preface; the Greek Testaments of 1549 and 1551, being also highly prized. 

In Geneva he discovered, too late, that iditions de luxe found no market. The Swiss were poor, 
and, moreover, had no taste for that study of Greek literature which had taken root in Paris. 
Nevertheless, he printed a Greek Testament there, with a fount of the Royal French type; and it 
was in this edition that the division of the text of the Evangelists into verses, as we now use it, first 
took place ; though the division of the general text of the Bible into chapters, founded upon the 
liturgical uses both of the Synagogue and the Church, had long preceded the invention of printing. 
The system of division into verses was extended to his Latin Bible, printed in 1556-7; and after 
1592 was generally adopted in Roman Catholic Bibles. These divisions were not at first called 
verses , being styled by Estienne sentiunculae, small sections, or sentences. The text of our present 
Greek Testament is, in the main, that adopted and arranged by Robert Estienne in 1550, which 
was founded chiefly on that of Erasmus. He died at Geneva in 1559. 

Among the fictions that have attached themselves to the true portions of the history of this 
learned scholar and accomplished and enterprising artisan, is that which states that he hung his proofs 
outside his street-door, offering a reward to all who would point out errors in the press, as Apelles 
is said to have done to those who should mark defects in his pictures ; and another morceau , 
of similarly apocryphal gossip, is that which describes Francis I., when paying a visit to the 
printer’s atelier, as being told to wait till the correction of a sheet was finished. But such was the 
widely-felt importance of printing, and the general interest in the new art, that incidents of this 
kind were far from impossible, or even improbable. 

The Greek types engraved at the expense of Francis I., and used by Robert Estienne, are 
still in existence, and are so beautifully executed that it would be difficult to surpass them. The 
Florentine “ Homer” of 1488 was already a fine specimen of printing in Greek ; notwithstanding 
which, the Greek caligraphers still continued to flourish, the little printing done in Greek type not 
interfering with their craft, as it had with the writing of Latin and the modern languages ; so that, 
when the French types were made, more than half a century later, the copyists had made great 
progress m Greek writing; and as the first printing types of all classes were facsimiles of the 
existing styles of writing, the Greek type-founders of the Paris press profited by this increased skill 
m Greek caligraphy, as well as in the improvements in type-casting. Aldus, in his neat and cheap 


New Testament, was considered the Bible of the schismatic 
Eastern Church. Erasmus’s Greek Testament, printed in 
15x6, was the first that issued from the press. 


* Tlie execution of the marginal quotations of corre¬ 
sponding passages, as they occur in different Greek MSS.* 
is one of the striking features of Estienne’s noble volume, 
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editions of Greek classics, had never attempted Sditions de luxe , as another Venetian printer, of Greek 
origin, did; and consequently the French types surpassed all that had yet been done in clearly- 
legible Greek .characters. The models were furnished by one of the last of the race of Greek cali- 
graphers, Vergecio, a native of the island of Candia, who had been called to Paris by Francis I. to 
make MS. copies of Greek books. Three kinds of Greek types were devised by him for the 
Estiennes, which were executed in metal by the skill of Claude Garamond, who not only reproduced 
with complete success these Greek characters traced by Vergecio, but also types of the Roman 
character of such purity and beauty, that they speedily superseded the old favourite black, or Gothic 
letter, which after that epoch rapidly disappeared from the French presses; and the small Roman 
letters of this skilful engraver became technically known, not only in France, but in other countries, as 
Garamond type. The triumph of the engravers and printers did not, however, cause Vergecio to 
abandon his profession of caligrapher; and even in the following reign we find him making a copy of 
the “ Cynegeticon,” a Greek work on hunting by Oppian, richly illuminated, for presentation to Diana 
of Poictiers, a monument of his skill which is still preserved in the Biblioth£que Imp^riale. The 
miniatures of this MS. are said to have been executed by the daughter of Vergecio, who is known 
to have been skilled in that as well as other classes of painting. The celebrated Greek types 
executed for Robert Estienne by order of Francis L were discovered by De Guisnes in the last 
century, and are now at the Imprimerie Imperiale. 

Henri, the son of Robert, succeeded to his father’s presses and general establishment at 
Geneva in 1559 ; and having received a careful, and even learned education, which he improved by 
travels in Italy, Germany, and England, and the intimacy of many of the most learned men of the 
time, he became remarkable as an erudite editor, as well as a skilful printer; but Geneva did not 
afford him a fitting field for his exertions, and, in endeavouring to forward supplies of his works 
to other and more active centres of intelligence, great expenses, and often heavy losses, occurred; on 
one occasion a whole cargo of valuable books, destined for the great fair at Frankfort, being lost in 
an inundation near Soleure. His want of success in his profession drove him into many eccen¬ 
tricities ; among others a mania for purposeless travelling, which ended in the ruin of his establish¬ 
ment, and, eventually, his death, while on a rambling and almost purposeless journey. His Greek 
« Thesaurus ” is his chief work, to the literary fame of which he is almost as exclusively entitled 
as to the typographical merits of this great work, which were due to his accomplished taste and 
persevering attention. His edition of “ Plato” ranks next; but for neither of these, the greatest 
productions of his press, did he obtain an adequate sale. They were, in fact, the chief cause of 
the eventual decay of his establishment. He attempted to supply the want of public patronage 
of the “ Thesaurus” by seeking royal protection, and with this view the work was pompously 
dedicated to the Emperor Maximilian, Charles IX. of France, Elizabeth of England, and 
many others; but the results were not such as the ambitious printer expected. He was the 
corrector and editor of seventy-four Greek editions, fifty-eight Latin, and three Hebrew; and the 
writer of some thirty original pieces (not including translations), some of which are very remarkable 
in their way, though not the productions of a really high class of literary genius. 

The typographical beauty of some of his books is remarkable; and we may easily conceive the 
refinement of his taste in such matters when we learn that, during one of the attacks of a nervous 
complaint with which he was afflicted, his greatest alleviation consisted in designing a Greek 
alphabet of ornamental initial characters. 

But Geneva was no place for the production of the extreme elegances of the art; and while book¬ 
sellers who confined themselves to cheap editions of common books in general demand made fortunes, 
Estienne, whose mania it was to edit and print the Greek classics in a luxurious form, sunk into 
gradual but certain ruin. The ambitious issue of learned books, as we have seen in the account of 
the early presses of Italy, had previously ruined Sweinheim and Pannartz at Rome, and but for 
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the assistance of Paul IV. would have proved disastrous to the Aldi at Venice, notwithstanding 
their great success in works of a more economical form; while Plantin, of Antwerp, was reduced 
to great pecuniary embarrassment by his famous Polyglots, which are now cited as among the 
chief glories in the annals of the printing-press. 

Among the literary productions of Robert Estienne, the best were his essays on the Greek 
and Latin languages, though his treatise on the state of the French language, “ La Precedence du 
Langage Frangois,’ written at the request of Henri III., is perhaps the most remarkable. This 
work was printed by Mammet Patison, who had married the widow of his brother, Robert Estienne. 
Among his translations, his Latin translation of “ Anacreon’' is the best known, and the best worth 
knowing. It has been said, indeed, though by a partial judge, that Catullus himself need not have 
disavowed it. He died in a hospital at Lyons, in 1598, and was buried in the common cemetery 
near the H6tel Dieu. 
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chapter x. 


Of the First Introduction of the Improved Art of Printing to Flanders and Holland , and of its Early Establishment 

in Spain and Portugal. 

- 0 - 

I N the Low Countries the second advent of the new art of printing was almost simultaneous 
with its first appearance in France, in 1470, but rather earlier; the first book ever printed in the 
French language being issued (if not printed) in Bruges in 1467 (?). It has been shown that Koster, 
in all probability, printed Donatus’, and other coarsely-executed books, several years before the great 
and successful development of the powers of moveable types was so triumphantly brought about 
by Gutenberg; but these cheap and often incorrectly-printed works made but little impression 
upon the book market, and it was not till the pupils and followers of Gutenberg re-introduced 
the art crudely practised by Koster, that printed books began to displace the productions of 
the scribe; and even then, the conquest of printing over books written by hand was by no 
means sudden. Bruges was a great centre of MS. book manufacture, and many of the noblest 
illuminated manuscripts of our great libraries were executed there, even after the introduction 
of printing from Mayence in its improved form. That the scribes and illuminators were well 
able to contend with the printers, even in point of price, we can easily conceive from the small 
sums known by existing records to have been paid for work of that class. For instance, we learn 
from the accounts still extant, of the Duke of Burgundy, Philip le Hardi, the brother of Charles V. 
of France, that in 1373 only three francs were paid to Belin the illuminator, of Dijon, for 
ornamenting the Seven Penitential Psalms for the Duchess ; while Robert Lescuyer, of Paris, 
received of the Duke only fifty francs for a volume containing “ Hours” and “ La Somme du Roi 
and Henriot Gamier was paid seventy-two francs for the “ Chronicles of the Kings of France.” A 
Bible was purchased for the Chartreux, of Dijon, for thirty-five francs; while we find Gillet Daunai, 
of Dijon, receiving only thirty-four sous the cahier (quayer) for the writing of certain folio sheets of 
another Bible. That these, however, were works very simply illuminated, and quite plainly written, 
we may fairly presume. More elaborately illuminated manuscripts, enriched with a profusion of 
miniature pictures, on the other hand, commanded very high prices, and were yet readily saleable, 
as the rude woodcuts of the early printed books could not compete with such decorations when of 
the highest class. We therefore still hear of large sums paid by the wealthy for richly ornamented 
manuscripts. It may be cited, in illustration, from the same Burgundian accounts, that 600 gold 
crowns were given in 1398 for a Bible written in French, and ires bien historiSe, &c., that 
is, very richly embellished with illuminated miniatures ; being also described as having a crimson 
velvet cover, with the arms of the Duke, which was further ornamented by massive silver-gilt 
clasps, &c. Five hundred livres were given to Dyne Raponde, for having sent as a new year s gift 
a fine book of the History of Titus Livius, illuminated with letters of gold, and enriched with many 
miniatures; also 500 gold crowns to Jaques Raponde, for “ La Legende Doree, Ystorii de Belles 
Ystoires .” To historier , or as we might say “ historiate,” was to embellish a work with miniature 
representations of the leading historical traits referred to in the work; the ystoires here referred 
to being the miniatures themselves. A sum of 400 gold crowns was paid for a book entitled 
“ De la Propri6t6 des Choses,” “ historiated ” in a similar manner, and bound in velvet, with silver 
clasps; while Peignot cites a Book of Hours, presented by Charles VI. to the Duchess of Bur 
gundy, which cost 600 gold crowns. The Burgundian accounts contain also a number of very 
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interesting - details concerning the illuminators who were permanently retained in the pay of the 
Dukes of Burgundy for ornamenting books for presents; and also of the payment to writers or 
copyists, from which it appears that the illuminators received a sum per day equal to about 4^. of 
our present money. 

Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, being a great patron of learning and collector of books, 
employed agents all over Europe to collect and copy rare volumes of the classics for his library, 
besides engaging living authors to translate the works of the ancients into modern French ; and it 
was this munificent patron of literature, a sovereign prince whose dominions (including the recently- 
acquired province of Holland) exceeded in extent those of the King of France himself, who, 
according to M. Bernard’s view, first endowed Belgium with the true art of printing, as practised 
by Gutenberg and his followers; the immediate object in view being the more rapid production of 
copies, at that moment greedily required, of Raoul le Fevre’s, “ Histoires de Troyes,” a French 
paraphrase of the leading passages of the “ Iliad.” The work had no sooner been completed than 
the scribes and illuminators of the Court were set about producing a magnificent copy of Raoul’s 
Trojan romances, and a noble volume was soon turned out by these accomplished artists in 
the art of book-decoration ; which was intended for formal presentation to the Duke. The 
volume itself is still in existence, in the ancient Bibliotheque of Bruxelles,* which contains a 
considerable proportion of the original library of the Dukes of Burgundy. On the first page of 
this interesting volume is a miniature, representing the author in the act of writing the book at a 
desk near to the throne of the Duke, who wears the collar of the Golden Fleece, and is surrounded 
by knights of the order. This presentation copy was formally presented in the year 1464; and so 
great was the success of the work at the Court of Bruges that copies could not be prepared fast 
enough by the staff of illuminators and scribes, either within the palace, or with the aid of the great 
guild of artisans established by the mercers and book-merchants of the town for the production of 
manuscript books. The new art of printing was therefore called into requisition, as M. Bernard 
thinks, in order to meet the demand which the scribes of the palace and the well-organized guild 
of the Scribes and Bookmakers failed to satisfy. 

The printing of this book, which certainly took place at that time, has been attributed to 
William Caxton, as being printed with the same type as that of his well-known earliest works. It 
has also been attributed to Colard Mansion, who is said by some to have been the instructor of 
Caxton. But whether printed in the ducal palace at Bruges under the direction of William Caxton, 
who is known to have been intimately connected with the Burgundian Court; or under his direction 
in some private establishment at Bruges ; or whether the types, being cast by Flemish or French 
artisans, were carried by him to Cologne, to be used under the superintendence of Ulric Zell, the 
pupil of Gutenberg, who was then established there, are questions which will perhaps ever remain 
without satisfactory solution ; the book in question being without date, and without the name of the 
printer. It has, however, a style of its own as to the setting up, the irregular termination of the 
lines, and other peculiarities, which give it more the aspect of a work founded on rude models, such 
as Rosters Speculum, than upon the more perfect works of Ulric Zell, which were executed 
according to the improved and in every way superior methods developed by Gutenberg. That 
it was first issued in Bruges there can be little doubt, and therefore it must rank as the first of the 
authenticated printed books of Flanders. 

Its types and even paper present peculiarities which have induced M. Bernard to consider 
that it was printed under the immediate direction of the Duke himself; the types, as he supposes, 
having been cast in Paris, and being unlike those of Cologne and other neighbouring seats of the 
new art. The paper too, has for water-mark a crowned P, and inoy have been made expressly for 

* Some critics assert that the noble volume in the Brussels Library was a subsequent copy, executed shortly afterwards 
and not the original volume. ’ 
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the work, and thus marked with the initial letter of the Christian name of the Duke, as for his private 
use* What appears, however, to render this hypothesis concerning; the private printing; of the book 
in the palace of the Duke very probable, is, that he had already, as previously stated, a staff of writers 
and illuminators at work for him, whose pay and working 1 were duly entered in the great book 
of “ Comptes of the Household,” recently published by M. Leon de Laborde. The addition of a 
printing-press, therefore, to the already formidable apparatus for book-making previously existing 
in the palace, cannot be considered an unlikely occurrence at a period when the said new art of 
Imprinting was the leading subject of interest and discussion among all lovers of books and 
learning. To these reasons may be added another, which is of great interest to theKnglish student, 
namely, that after the death of Duke Philip and the accession of Charles the Bold, who married 
Margaret, the sister of Edward IV. of England, William Caxton, long established at Bruges, and 
who became a great favourite and protege of the Duchess, prepared at her request an English 
translation of Raoul le Fevre’s “Histories of Troy,” which he subsequently printed, using the same 
types which had served for the edition in French. With these types, too, the highly-patronized 
Englishman was, it would seem, allowed to print other works on his own account, and as a 
proof that the types he used belonged to the Burgundian Court, and were not his own, we find that 
when he eventually determined to return to England, probably for the express purpose of intro¬ 
ducing the “ New Art,” he was evidently unable to take with him this private fount of type— 
which belonged, in fact, to his patrons,—and consequently, as it would seem, had an entirely new 
stock of types executed for the occasion, or purchased them ready-made at Cologne. It may 
also be stated that, with the exception of the Burgundian edition of the “ Histories of Troy, 
and the books printed by the Duchess’s protdgd, Caxton, no other books are known to have been 
printed with the peculiar type used in those volumes; so that, on the whole, it is extremely probable 
that Philip the Good, himself, introduced the Gutenberg process' of printing into Flanders.f 

Charles the Bold, the son and successor of Philip the Good, though also a lover of books, was 
too much occupied by his cravings for military glory to pursue in detail the book-making or 
printing processes so. much enjoyed by his father; but he had, nevertheless, a passion for richly- 
decorated books, especially those relating to the brilliant conquests of celebrated ancient warriors— 
Cyrus and Alexander being his favourite heroes ; and he never travelled without Vasquo de Lucena s 
translation of Xenophon’s “ Cyropsedia,” a richly-adorned copy of which was found among his 
baggage on the fatal field of Nancy, where he met his death. 

Although thus deprived of the ducal patronage, printing was not destined to languish in 
Bruges. The book of the “ Histories of Troy,” and the books printed by Caxton with the same 
types, had, whether printed at Bruges or Cologne, been published at Bruges, and had permanently 
attracted the public attention, especially that of Louis of Bruges, Seigneur of Gruthuys.J This 
nobleman, one of the highest officers of the Burgundian Court, was nearly as great a patron of scribes 
and illuminators as his sovereign ; and in the collection of magnificent books which he made, and 
which eventually passed to the library founded by Louis XII. of France, were many of the noblest 
volumes ever executed by medieval skill, especially the “Chronicles of Froissart,” magnificently 
and profusely illuminated, which still forms one of the chief ornaments of the Bibliotheque 
Impdriale. It is generally supposed that it was this munificent patron of caligraphers and illumi¬ 
nators who induced Colard Mansion, one of the most eminent of the artistic guild that had been 
formed at Bruges, to establish a public printing-press in his native city. The former intercourse 
between Mansion and the Court, as copyist, is well known; but whether under the influence of 
such patronage, or otherwise, he had previously become a printer, is mere matter for conjecture ; 

* Other paper is, however, known with the same mark. t The Seigneur of Gruthuys received King Edward IV. 

t The “Jason” appears to have been privately printed in during his temporary exile, 

the same manner : it is in the same type. 
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it is at all events certain that he began to print books at Bruges about 1475 >' and his first 
book, as declared in its subscription, appears to have been “ Le Jardin de .Devotion,” now 
extremely rare. He printed in a type of bold style, semi-Gothic in character. His latest-dated 
work (1484) was the “Metamorphoses of Ovid, moralized/’ which he had himself translated from 
the Latin of its original author, Thomas de Waleys. He also translated, and printed, the “ Dialogues 
of Animals” of Nicholas Pergaminus. 

Mr. Blades, in his excellent treatise on the “ Life and Works of Caxton,” has supposed Colard 
Mansion to be, not only the printer of the books which bear the stamp of his peculiar style, but 
also of those earlier books of what we English term the Caxton school; and that he was, moreover, 
the original instructor of Caxton himself. I cannot admit that the ingenious evidence brought 
forward by Mr. Blades is at all conclusive; nevertheless, it should be carefully studied by all" 
interested in this particular period of the early developments of the printing-press. 

Two specimens of the work of Mansion will be found in Plate 41; No. 1 being part of the 
first page of a work by Surze de Pistoye, printed in 1485, and No. 2 a specimen from a French 
translation of Boccaccio, entitled “ Le Dechiet de Nobles Hommes et Femmes,” printed in 1476 (?). 
A further description of these specimens, and other works of Mansion, will be found in the chapter 
devoted to Caxton and his works. Mansion’s career as author, illuminator, and printer, goes to 
prove that the arts of printing and manuscript-writing, in reference to books, were not considered 
altogether antagonistic. Printing, as a general rule, was used for the commoner and cheaper kind 
of works, paper being the material most usually employed to print on ; while the most beautiful 
and richly-illustrated books were still written by hand, and nearly always executed on parchment or 
velum. Indeed, it was during the next half-century after the establishment of printing as.a 
t oroughly practical art by Gutenberg, that a certain class of the finest illuminated manuscripts 
were executed; and Louis of Bruges, who is said to have been the instigator of Mansion to 
esta hsh a printing-press, continued, for many years afterwards, to add to his library of rich manu¬ 
script books. The guild of Writers of Bruges appear, in fact, to have considered printing rather as' 
a valuable auxiliary power, than a rival art. 

. The nei £ hbourin £ town s of Louvain and Alost appear to have been the next to receive the 
printing-press; at which piaces John of Westphalia, originally a writer of manuscripts, followed 

th 7 Lk UP ’ Th Z!7 Ma T n ’ the fnend of Erasmus > were *e first printers. It has been 
ught by some bibliographers that Thierry Marten preceded John of Westphalia at Alost; but 

mast/™/ haS - d T? y provedthe con trary. Marten, though not a superior printer to his 
aster, yet acquired far greater fame among the learned men of his own time • and has in fact 

een spoken of by M. Delpierre and others as the first printer who cast Greek'characters (about 

A plnnart ‘t P ° Veri °° ‘" g ’ m a veI 7 sm g ular banner, the Greek characters of Sweinheim 
and Pannartz at Rome m 1465, and those of the Venetian and of the Milanese printers in 1476 • 

so that his priority can only be asserted as reo-ard^ T-r„ t, , 47 » 

imnorfant ft iy • i egards Belgium. He, however, produced some very 

2 “ f T ^ care ' and has been st y led - in ““sequence, the Belgian Aldus 

le, after all it was his scholarship rather than his printing, that secured to him hAelebrity in 
the Z/h of^losq mT nativ/'town.^ 16 tomb which ^ *01 be seen in 

CrossZnZZTdTA?* Ddft “ I478 ’ wW he P« d ““ d the "History of the 
his .. Formulae “ * L ™’ ***** 

Vi" "("rtf for j* 'T, d ““ n ° f 1 ■»' “ 

a work of great interest in the earl P 11 af f Wards to Cul embourg, where he produced 

now celebrated “Speculum Humanafsalvationi ” £ namely ’ a Sprint of Roster’s 

1 manat Salvatioms, in which he used th -original woodcuts, which 

2 Q 
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it is conjectured he had purchased from Koster’s representatives, who had ceased to make 
any use of them, having abandoned the rude processes of the Kosterian press, which had been 
rendered obsolete by the subsequent advances of the art, in the new and more complete form 
given to it by Gutenberg and his followers. In the year 1475, Conrad of Westphalia also, 
probably a brother of John, attracted by the encouragement held out by the University, settled 
at Louvain, where he produced a new edition of the “Formulae Epistolares” first printed there by 
Veldener. The little town of Asch, halfway between Brussels and Alost, also enjoys a kind of 
celebrity, as being the birthplace of J oce Badius, better known as Badius Accensius, afterwards so 
celebrated as a scholar and printer both at Lyons and Paris. 

Antwerp lays claim to be one of the earliest seats of the printing-press, on the strength of a 
little book printed in Flemish under the title of “ Vysioen van Tondalus,” in the Subscription of 
which appears the name of Vander Goes as the printer, the date being 1472, which there appears 
no good reason to doubt; yet as no other work appears to have issued from the Antwerp press till 
full ten years later, its authenticity as to date has been disputed. The art, however, firmly 
established itself in that ancient city, in which, as regards the history of printing, the celebrated 
press of Christopher Plantin must be regarded as its chief glory. The building which he erected 
to form his printing-office was considered one of the most important in Antwerp, and the wealth 
he acquired in the practice of the “ new art” was known to be very considerable. A list of his 
works would be impossible in this place; but his most famous production, the Polyglot Bible, 
though produced at a period which ranges beyond the limits I have prescribed to myself on this 
occasion, is so remarkable a production that I have thought it necessary to give a specimen from 
it, which will be found in Plate 82, consisting of portions of the two first pages of this noble 
folio. On the first page is the commencement of Genesis, in the original Hebrew, with the Latin 
translation of St. Jerome in a parallel column; and on the second page the same passages, in the 
Greek of the Septuagint, with the Latin translation; the execution of the work having been, to a 
great extent, planned upon that of the Polyglot produced in Spain by Cardinal Ximenes. The 
noble copy of the work from which the present specimens are taken is now in the British Museum, 
forming four folio volumes, printed on vellum, as a presentation copy to the Duke of Alva, then 
governor of Flanders, under Philip II. The establishment of Plantin was continuously kept in a 
state of activity by his successive descendants till within the last few years, and is still in possession 
of the family, some of the ancient workshops being preserved in their original state. 

At Utrecht, Nicholas Ketelaer and Gerard de Leempt appear to have established themselves 
before 1473, their first book, bearing that date, was the “Historia Scholastica” on the New Testament, 
printed in type closely resembling that of Ulric Zell, of Cologne, of whom they were probably 
pupils. From Utrecht the new art spread rapidly over the whole of Holland; but, by a singular 
chance, Haarlem, the very cradle of the art in its earlier form, where Koster must ever have the 
credit *of being the first to print with moveable types, was one of the last places at which, in its 
improved form, it established itself; the first Haarlemese printer of the new school being Jean 
Andriessohn, who printed his first book there in 1483. The Dutch bibliographers are anxious to 
establish a connection between the first printer of the new school in Haarlem and the family of 
Koster, as we learn from M. De Vries, in his “ Eclaircissements;” the ground for the supposed 
connection being that the new printer, Jean Andri-es-^M bore the same family name as that of 
Koster’s wife, Catharina Andri-es -dochter. The characters used by Andriessohn are, in fact, of the 
same decisively Gothic style as those of Koster, in close imitation of the Dutch manuscripts of the 
time, but much more perfectly formed. 

As a specimen of Haarlemese printing of that period, I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
again referring to my specimen (Plate 26) from Otto von Passau’s “ Boec des Gulden Throens, 
&c„” printed at Haarlem Jn 1484, and previously described in the chapter on German printing. 
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This book, although the regularity and technical excellence of its workmanship exhibits all the 
completeness of the German school, yet presents characteristics, in the style of the type, which 
strongly remind the student of the types of Koster, though so much more finished in execution. 
The illustrative cut, also, is quite Dutch and national in its character. The original .volume is in 
the British Museum, to which fine collection it was added by purchase in 1846. 

The fine book, “Dyalogus Creaturarum,” previously described (Plate 25), was printed by- 
Gerard Leew, at Gouda, in South Holland, in 1480, who had printed his “ Regnart der Vos” there 
in the previous year. 

It is not within the scope of the present work to follow the course of Dutch printing beyond 
the close of the 15th century, though many illustrious printers subsequently appeared in that 
country, especially the Elzevirs, who were to Holland what the Aldi were to Venice and the 
Estiennes to France. I may observe en passant , however, that'the Dutch have been as careful in 
preserving recollections of some of the most eminent of their later printers as of Koster him¬ 
self, as an instance of which I may mention that, in one of the quaint old streets of Amsterdam, 
an old-fashioned house is still remarkable for the sign over the door, which consists of a large 
wooden carving of an open Bible. It is a memorial of the fact that the first Dutch Bible was 
printed in that house, by Jacob von Liesfeld, in the year 1542. 


PRINTING IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


In Spain and Portugal, as previously in Italy and in France, the enterprising countrymen of 
Gutenberg, endowed with an irresistible talisman in the art which he had bequeathed to them, were 
the first to introduce the printing-press. It was, in fact, as the birthplace of the true Printing-Press 
in its really practical form, that Germany was destined to become the cradle of the Reformation, 
and also, through the medium of that Press, to pave the way to every kind of progress in other 
countries, as well as at home; and the indomitable perseverance with which the disciples of 
Gutenberg made their way to distant parts of Europe, carrying with them the secret of their new . 
art, is indeed an event worthy of all admiration. 


Across the broad plains of Germany and France, in times when travel was a work of toil and 
danger which we can now scarcely comprehend—across the Alps and the Pyrenees, these per¬ 
severing Germans, these indefatigable pioneers of the Press and its vast future, indomitably fought 
their way forward, to plant the new art in foreign countries, under difficulties which in these days 
of facile locomotion it is almost impossible to appreciate. It is true that the religious pilgrims of 
that age made their way from every remote corner of Europe to the shrines of Compostello and 
Loretto, and even to the more distant Jerusalem; but they were only encumbered with their staff 
and water-gourd, while charity helped them forward at every stage, on account of their errand. 
But these disciples of Gutenberg were far otherwise encumbered; they had to make good their 
toilsome way loaded with bulky, and weighty cases, for which it was most difficult to find safe 
conveyance—vast packages which contained their founts of heavy metal types and other imple¬ 
ments, enabling them at once to plant their art in new centres, from which ‘to work out its great 
mission. It is but too true that their principal stimulus was personal gain; but a well-founded pride 
m their art, and an honest ambition of success, gained for them friends and consideration wherever 
*. a PP eared >' and Wlth a steady perseverance they energetically pushed forward, regardless of all 
1 culties and dangers, like men inspired by some new faith, of which they were the dauntless 
apostles and destined propagators. 

° RC t °- ^ C u, Ief WOnderS ° f the marvellous histor y of the printing-press, that 
t rough the medium of its humble artisans it should, in the comparatively short period that elapsed 

between the years 1455 and 1475, have established itself in a state of positive activity throughout 
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nearly the whole of civilized Europe; and if we look to the diffusion of important inventions in our 
own day, aided by thousands of collateral advantages, we shall not find them spreading so rapidly. 
For instance, the important discovery of inflammable coal-gas, as a grand and general substitute for 
the previous modes of artificial lighting, though an invention representing what may be termed “ a 
necessary of life” in our great towns and cities, was not merely comparatively, but actually, slower 
in its progress in the boasted and boastful 19th century than the art of printing in the 15th; and 
the railway system itself, even after its powers had been practically demonstrated at Manchester, 
was actually slower in its extension than the Mediaeval art of Gutenberg; if the vastly superior 
means for extending a new invention, which exist in the 19th century, be fairly taken into account. 

The introduction of printing to the Iberian peninsula took place as early as 1478 ; Barcelona, 
Valencia, Saragossa, and other cities, disputing the honour of precedence in its adoption; while 
Madrid and Lisbon, the two capitals, were much later in the field as welcomers of its introduction. 
The little Grammar printed by Master Jehan Gherlint (Magister Johannes Gherlint), at Barcelona, 
may be mentioned, as having led to the foundation of the claim of priority asserted on the part of 
Barcelona. This little book bears the date m cccc xlviii ; an extremely early (and impossible) one 
for a printed book of Spanish origin; and one that has led to a number of learned disputes, full of 
curious information ; but which, as regarding the establishment of that date as a correct one, are 
utterly valueless. Modern investigators, after examining the workmanship of the book itself, have 
found that it exhibits positive proof of belonging to a period far later than the one apparently proved 
by the date, a discrepancy which may be reconciled in a very simple manner; the l in the supposed 
'xlviii being, in fact, nothing more than an imperfect c, which should be read as xcvm; making a 
date which perfectly accords with that at once suggested by the workmanship of the volume, as 
M. Bernard has very clearly pointed out—his own profession, that of a printer, giving him an 
immense advantage in points of this kind, over many other writers on the subject. 

Another curiosity connected with Spanish printing which may be just glanced at, is the Bible, 
in Spanish, which was commenced at Valencia in 1478, and finished in 1479, by the German printer 
Lambert Palmaert. Only four leaves of the whole edition of this finely-printed Bible now exist, 
which are preserved in the archives of Valencia. One of them bears a very long and interesting 
Subscription, setting forth, with true Spanish pomp and magniloquence, the names of the printers 
and publishers, and the date of the beginning and ending of the work. Other instances of the 
disappearance of an entire edition of this kind have been previously mentioned; but this, as an 
example of official suppression, is one of the most complete on record. In ordinary cases, suppressed 
editions leave behind them a sufficient number of copies to form very profitable investments for 
dealers in rarities; but here is an act of abolition so completely carried out, as to allow only four 
leaves of a large edition of a great folio volume to escape. But then it is a stroke of work of the 
Inquisition,'which generally did its spiriting, if not gently, at all events effectually. The Bible was 
in Spanish—in the national tongue—and the Inquisitors having determined that the people should 
not read the Bible themselves, but hear it read through the priesthood, suppressed Master 
Lambert Palmaert’s Bible in the effective manner we have seen; which might form the subject of 
a marginal note to Mr. Borrow’s " Bible in Spain.” 

As a specimen of the coarser kind of work of the Spanish printers, I may refer to a treatise 
on the game of chess printed at Salamanca about 1495 (see Plate 44). It is distinguished by some 
national characteristics in the artistic style of the ornamental letter, which is, however, very rude. 
This little work is a practical treatise on the method- of playing at chess, while the more celebrated 
work printed by Caxton consists of a series of moral axioms deduced from the principles of the 
game. 

As an'example of the highest artistic kind of printing achieved by the early Spanish printers, 
I .cannot‘.do better .than refer the student to the beautiful Mozarabic Missal, of which, however, 
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I have no room for a specimen. This fine volume may fairly be said to rival some of the finest 
German works of the same class, not even excepting- the famous Bamberg Missal. It is, in fact, a 
very finely-executed volume, and was produced for the use of a Christian sect, who, having for a 
long period been subjected to the government of the Moors, yet retained their own religion, but in 
the form of peculiar services, which the Cardinal, with his accustomed largeness of view, respected; 
and even built a chapel for the express performance of that ancient ritual, the forms of which are 
preserved in the magnificent Missal referred to. 

Cardinal Ximenes also planned and caused to be printed the famous Polyglot Bible, which 
consumed twelve years in its production, and which subsequently became the model of that of 
Plantin, and of those of Michel le Jay and the English printer Walton. 


2 R 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Advent of the Printing-fress in England. 


A S the introducer of the printing-press to this country, William Caxton is entitled to high 
c\ honour, and a prominent place in the ranks of those illustrious Englishmen who have 
leserved well of their country. It may be disparagingly urged that if he had not thus en owed 
lis country, another would. But as well might it he sought to detract from the honour justly due 
;o Robert Stephenson, on the ground that, had his genius not been the first to create the railway 
ocomotive on the principles then accepted as its most practical and effective form, similar results 
must necessarily have very soon evolved themselves from some other source. 

It seems, indeed, strange that we have no public monument to Caxton—to the man w o, y 
his enterprise and good fortune, was the first to endow English genius with the means of making 
itself widely known, both at home and abroad,—to the man who first furnished us with t e 
wonderful means of multiplying those hand-written pages which bring the great thoughts of our 
Shakespeare and other illustrious worthies to every home, at a cost that is almost nominal; and 
which eventually became the parent of those great diurnal publications, those truly “broad s ee s, 
filled miraculously, in the night-time, with a vast mass of information, m a way which, m any other 
epoch of the world, would have been incredible; of those great Printed Records which are punctua y 
laid upon our breakfast-tables each morning, as a matter of course, to f° rm ‘ he ^dispensable 
mental* fare which is to accompany the steaming coffee and hot roHs-Sheets containing 
incredible as it may seem, one day’s complete history of the whole world—Sheets that e 
become Representatives of the recently added “ Fourth Estate” of our Constitution; which may e 
said henceforth to consist of King, Lords, Commons, and Press; the fourth estate representing 
that iress-ure from without before which the other Three Estates are compelled to succumb when 
they fail to appreciate the advances in intellectual and material civilization of which the hig er 
sections of the Fourth Estate form the natural and inevitable organs. William Caxton was, 
virtually, the British parent of this great power, by means of which the higher and ever advancing 
intellect of our nation is now enabled to control and direct the more mechanical, yet equa y 

valuable and necessary, portions of our Constitution. , 

William Caxton and William Shakespeare are, indeed, two of our greatest names ; the one as 

i j . rvf t-hf* hio-hest ransre of our national tone of thought—the other as 

the unapproached exponent of the ih ghest S ^ a ceaaeless 

having created for us the means ot disseminating every 

stream, to the farthest limits of our enormous empire. * 

Every particular, therefore, which is connected in the remotest way with the careers of 

Shakespeare and of Caxton must have a special interest for Englishmen. But, unfortunately, 
few details have as yet rewarded the industry of the anxious geaners t e ays o ^ 

writing' and autobiographies had not been fully developed; and Caxton had no Boswell at hand 
to chronicle every cmeless word and record the ordinary changes of his daily looks; and, from the 
same cause, a mist of ignorance hangs over the career of Shakespeare himself though laborious 

research has picked up here and there, in an old Will, or Lease, or in a parish Register, or m lists 
resea h p F r small facts, which, with their respective bearings 

of school names or contemporary guilds, some , r • i n series of 

- i -11*1 tvocqii o-ps in his works, have furnished us with a series oi 

uoon each other, and taken m relation to passages m ms 

anecdotic incidents that, in default of fuller materials, furnish something like a shadowy outline 
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the domestic and literary life of our great poet; and it is from much such a series of facts, similarly 
scraped together, that we are enabled to know something of the career of William Caxton. * All 
honour to those genuine archaeologists, and persevering bibliographic gleaners, who have searched 
out, grain by grain, as it were, a mass of interesting and curious knowledge, which has furnished 
us with a most instructive repertory of facts connected with the career of William Caxton, and 
many^ other of the early printers, and their works. Those who are not conversant with such 
pursuits cannot be aware what continual watchfulness and never-tiring search are requisite to 
command a chance of the very smallest real discovery, and would scarcely imagine that even the 
thick pasteboard bindings of old printed books have been torn open and examined, in the indus¬ 
trious search; the waste paper used for stiffening having often been found to consist of surplus 
leaves of the earliest printed books, which in some cases have afforded examples of works never 
otherwise heard of, and given clues to names, dates, and other facts of interest, which could not 
have been met with in any other way. The perseverance with which such researches have been: 
thus carried out, and with which voluminous parochial records, city chronicles, and other sources of 
information, have been searched, word byword, for the smallest fact, shows a devotion to the subject 
worthy of all admiration, especially when the trifling modicum of discovery falling to the lot of each 
seeker is taken into consideration. The amount of labour of this kind that has been gone through, 
and the vast fund of knowledge, in the aggregate, that has been obtained, mite by mite, in this 
manner, may be estimated to some extent by an examination of the list of works consulted during 
the preparation of this volume, which will be found appended to the index. 

It is to the labours of such inveterate and enthusiastic seekers, and from the scraps of personal 
information contained in his own interesting prefaces, that we owe the possession of a few 
invaluable facts connected with the life and career of William Caxton. He appears to have been 
born in the last year of the reign of Henry IV. (1412). His birthplace is not exactly known; but it 
can be shown it was in the Weald of Kent that he passed the early portion of his life, as we learn 
from his Prologue to the “ Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye,” in which he says, “ I was borne and 
lerned myn Englissh in Kente, in the Weald. It was there, too, that he acquired the elements of 
grammar, at some small local Grammar-school, and was taught to avoid some of the gross pro¬ 
vincialisms which prevailed in the district, where, as he states, “ as brode and rude Englisshe is 
spoken as in ony place of Englonde. He completed his imperfect provincial education in Londonij 
which place he sometimes calls his “ mother.” There, doubtless, he learned the rudiments of the 
French language, as it was then used in all Official business in England, the Plantagenet race still 
occupying the throne, and the Norman sentiment being still strong in the upper and administrative 
circles. The education which he was thus enabled to complete in London he was ever after very 
grateful for; declaring, in his Preface to the “Life of Charlemagne/’—“ I am bounden to pray for my 
father and mothers souls, that in my youth sent me to school, by which, by the sufferance of God, 

I get my living I hope truly.’ His first biographers, Lewis and Olding, think there is reason to 
suppose that, from the age of fifteen to eighteen, he was apprenticed to Robert Strange, a merchant 
mercer of the City of London, who afterwards became Lord Mayor; and as it is well known that the 
mercers of that time dealt in books, as well as many other things not deemed mercery at the present 
day, it is probable that he may then have acquired his first interest in that branch of commerce; 
though they were entirely manuscript books that he must then have had to deal with. It is true 
that Laurence Koster was, at that very time, close upon maturing his plan for printing the text 
of the “Speculum Humans Salvationis” with moveable types; but when Caxton was eighteen 
years of age, m the year 1430, the printed pages of that remarkable monument of human ingenuity 
had not yet appeared, or it would not be without interest to speculate upon the chance of a stray copy 
having come to hand at Robert Strange’s mercery-warehouse during the three years of Caxton’s 
apprenticeship, as very intimate relations had existed between the Low Countries and England 
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ever since Edward III. had married Philippa of Hainault, about one hundred years previously. 
Caxton, however, could scarcely, up to the end of his apprenticeship, have seen a copy of that 
noble first effort at type-printing; but it would seem that he afterwards remained with Strange, 
first as an assistant, and subsequently as a partner, till the year 1441, some little time after the 
supposed publication of the “Speculum;” so that it is within the range of possibility that he may 
during that last period have seen a copy; and if so, his keen eye would at once have caught at 
certain peculiarities of manipulation, to which it would be pleasant to trace his own eventual 
predilection for that art of printing which, in his old age, he was destined to introduce, in an 
improved and more practical form, to his own country. 

Robert Strange closed his honourable career in 1441, atl( i bequeathed to Caxton, as stated 
by the indefatigable, though not always accurate Dibdin, the sum of 20 marks, as a token of 
regard, to his former apprentice. After the death of Strange, Caxton appears to have established 
a business on his own account, and describes himself, in one of his prefaces printed long afterwards, 
as a citizen of London, and a member of “ the fraternity and fellowship of the Mercery.” He 
appears to have left England on receiving some appointment connected with the interests of 
Enelish trade in the Low Countries; where, as we know, from existing documents, he eventually 

o 

occupied a position somewhat analogous to that of our modern Consuls. That he carried on his 
independent business in London for only a short time is rendered certain by the length of his 
absence, and the nature of his career after his return; he says, in fact, in one of his long subse¬ 
quent prefaces : “I continued by the space of xxx. yere for the most part in the countries of 
Brabant, Flanders, Holland, and Zeland.” Dibdin thinks he must have left England as early as 
1439; but when speaking of thirty years’ absence, Caxton is no doubt speaking approximately, and 
in round numbers. Lewis supposes that Caxton was the factor, or travelling agent, of the Mercers 
of London ; and if so, he had probably been selected on account of his knowledge of French, such 
as it was, for the acquisition of which, at school, we have found him returning thanks, in one of his 
prefaces, to the kind providence of his father and mother. 

During his infancy, events of great importance to England had been taking place. In the 
third year of his age occurred the brilliant victory of Agincourt, which laid the power of France 
prostrate before the successful enterprise of the young English king, Henry V.; but while he was yet 
a boy of eleven, the bright promise of the reign of the young king was obscured by his early death. 
In 1422 the Regency, under the Duke of Bedford, commenced, and with it the tide of events began 
to turn, so fatally, against the arms of England. While Caxton was still a youth of seventeen, 
completing his three years of service with Robert Strange, Jeanne d’Arc, the Maid of Orleans, had 
already beaten the English forces from the siege of Orleans, and seen Charles VII. crowned king 
of France at Rheims, in 1429. But the fanatically inspired girl was, as we know, not destined to 
a long career; and the fortune of war deserting her, she was taken prisoner, and burnt as a sorceress 
in 1431 ; while Henry VI., the young King of England, was crowned King of France also, at Paris. 
Such were the political events that were taking place during the youth of Caxton. In 144b when he 
was about proceeding to the Low Countries, England had lost nearly the whole of her continental 
possessions; and even her old ally, the Duke of Burgundy, had for a time turned against her. The 
war in France was, however, still languidly carried on, with varying success, at the time that he 
appeared in the Low Countries (which remained almost entirely undisturbed by the war), either in the 
character of a trader on his own account, or as Agent for his brother members of the confraternity 
of Mercers of London. Of his doings between the time of his arrival in the Low Countries, about 
the year 1441, till 1464, we know nothing whatever; perhaps owing to the Wars of the Roses, 
which broke out and ran their course in England during that period, and In which the flower of the 
English nobility had perished. The WTite Rose of York having eventually triumphed, Edward of 
York was on the throne, and the deposed Henry VI. a prisoner in the Tower; while every acre of the 
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British possessions in France had been gradually lost, with the solitary exception of the town of 
Calais. In that year (1464) William Caxton, then fifty-two years of age, and residing at Bruges, 

° f En ^ and ’ Edward a commission, in conjunction with Richard 
lte "“’ t0 Confirm and continue treaty of commerce previously entered into between 
u e 1 ip the Good and the King of England; on which occasion Caxton and his coadjutor 
are styled “ambassiatores, &c.,” and are evidently considered persons of some importance. 
I he letter itself may be consulted in Rymer’s “Fcedera.”* It is possible that Caxton, who 
appears to have been somewhat of a courtier, may have made himself agreeable in various ways to 
the Burgundian Court before this period, and was on that account selected as a negotiator in the 
matter of the renewed treaty of commerce. However this may be, it is certain that an opportunity 
was now afforded him, m his official capacity, of becoming acquainted with some of the learned 
celebrities of this literary court, and also with the staff of scribes, illuminators, &c„ who were 
constantly employed in the palace on the works of the duke, either intended for presents or as 
additions to his own splendid library. Such a position must have been very gratifying to the 
ingenious English mercer and book-dealer,.especially if he had not previously enjoyed the privilege 
o the entrSe of the palace. But what is more to our purpose, he would then, in all probability, & if 
he had not done so before, have made the acquaintance of Raoul le Febvre, the popular author of 
the " Histones of Troy,” and the private chaplain of the duke. 

This “ Recueil des Histoires cle Troyes,” which had just been completed by the author, and 
repro uced in the shape of a magnificent MS. copy richly illuminated for presentation to the duke, 
was, as we have seen in the last chapter, the general topic of literary conversation at the Court of 
ruges; and, as previously stated, the demand for copies became so urgent that neither the duke’s 
own staff of copyists nor the public guild of Transcribers could furnish them fast enough, and it was 
determined to call in the aid of the new art of “ imprinting” to supply the demand. That art, though 
c recent iscovery in a really practical form Gutenberg’s Bible having appeared scarcely ten 
years before,-was already exciting attention all over Central Europe; and at Bruges, no doubt, the 
m er i 1 ° r klnd o f Panting,^ 0 f which we have heard in the diary of the Abbd of Valenciennes, was in 
gu ar practice or inferior works, though it had not come into competition with the business of the 
ranscri ers m works of a superior class. It was, however, sufficiently established to attract attention 
towards the superior productions of the school of Mayence, especially when an emergency occurred 
such as the impossibility to supply the demand for the popular work of Raoul le Febvre, which was 

7 ; m ^ W . Gt x e 5 f B ™ ges or Cologne, reproduced by the new art before the year 1467. The type 
O this book, which is the first ever printed in the French language, is, as I have before remarked, 
peculiar and bears a stronger affinity to the style of character found in French MSS., and afterwards 

7 Fl 7 ‘ b °. oks ’. tllan Wlth German MSS. or German types. The general appearance 

mis 1 . o t e time is closely imitated in the type of this book, especially by the frequent 

7° gl °T ° 7 erS j° lned by Jigatures, and cast together; the effect of which is so deceptive 
a u . e t^ 7 1 *°£ ra P lllcaI c nt!cs were, some of them, almost inclined to think it a xylographic 
Tow hJ* 1 G i' 0t ^ eS f Iearned k was considered simply a MS.; though such opinions cannot 
* f* Se ! 1 ° 1 U . S 7 SU . Stamed for a moment - Some bibliographers have unhesitatingly assigned the 
prm mg o t is curious book to Caxton, as the same types were used by him in printing his own 
ransa mn ° it a ew years afterwards. M. Bernard, however, in treating of the press of Ulric 
Zell at Cologne, ascribes this book and also the - Jason,” printed in the same character, to the 
o ogman printer; while, on the other hand, in treating of the early printers of Bruges, he assigns 
the casting of the type to some French artisan, and leaves the matter of the printing rather vague, 
is avounte t eory however, is that it was executed under the immediate direction of the Duke 
urgun y umself, and may therefore have been printed in the ducal palace, where so much 

# Page 127, vol. v., of the edition of 1741. 
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other literary work was going on; though he makes no precise statement on this point. With regard 
to a Frenchman having been employed to cast the types, the view appears scarcely tenable, 
inasmuch as when this book was printed—certainly not later than the beginning of 1467—no type¬ 
founding or printing establishment existed in France; and when, two years later, Fichet sought to 
establish a press in the Sorbonne, in 1469-70, printers had to be sought in Germany, and Ulric 
Gering and two of his compatriots were engaged, as necessary to the foundation of the press; so 
that it seems highly improbable that Duke Philip should be able to obtain an engraver and founder 
of types in France in 1465 or 1466, while Fichet, three years later, found it necessary to send from 
Paris to Germany for the assistance he required. With regard to Ulric Zell being the printer of 
this book, which possibly appeared in 1465, similar difficulties occur. His first dated book was 
not issued till 1466 ; and though his “ Offices of Cicero” may have appeared a year earlier, there is 
no certainty that it did so ; and if not, and the first printed edition of the “ Recueil” appeared in 1464 
or 1465, it is impossible to consider the work the production of Ulric Zell. Another point to be 
considered is, that Ulric Zell doubtless arrived at Cologne with his fount of German types all ready 
to go to work; and if applied to, to print a work for the Duke of Burgundy or any other personage, 
he would in all probability have used those types, which were of the most approved forms, and had 
all the prestige of coming direct from the great central seat of the new art at Mayence. How, 
then, was the peculiar type of the “ Recueil” produced ? There are several probable solutions 
to the question. The first is that the duke, whose taste in every detail of the arts connected with 
bookwork is well known, caused the types to be engraved and cast in Bruges, where the active and 
powerful guild of artisans connected with the production of books afforded him great facilities for 
carrying out such a project. If this were, indeed, the true explanation of the matter, we may 
suppose that it was attempted in the peculiar type adopted to imitate precisely the style of the 
writing of the splendid presentation copy of the work; while the fact that Caxton afterwards used 
these identical types at Cologne may be accounted for by supposing that, after the types were 
made, great difficulties were found in the “ setting-up” and in the usual routine of preparations for 
printing; and that during the difficulty it became known that Ulric Zell had just established himself 
at Cologne, when the types may have been forwarded to him in the charge of Caxton, whose extensive 
commercial relations we may imagine were continually taking him over the whole of the country 
between Bruges and the more western towns of the Rhine,—a charge which, considering his early 
training in the book-trade, and also his close connection with the Burgundian Court, he was a very 
likely person to be entrusted with. After depositing the type with Ulric Zell, such a person as 
Caxton, considered both as courtier and as a man of an ingenious and enterprising mind, would 
naturally experience the greatest interest in remaining to witness the operations going forward in the 
atelier of one of the workmen of the already celebrated Gutenberg, fresh from the city where Fust 
and Schoiffher had just issued the second great printed Bible, with their own types, and who had at 
that moment in the press the works of Cicero. Supposing that such were, in fact, the real course 
of events, it would satisfactorily account for Caxton then and there acquiring his first knowledge of 
the art of printing, and also for the types remaining in the office of Zell, where they may afterwards 
have been used for the “ Jason,” and where Caxton, with the permission of the Court of Burgundy, 
may have made use of them on his own account, as his preface in his first work gives us every reason 
to believe that he did. If the types were thus left at Cologne, they of course remained unused by 
Zell till the printing of the “Jason” was required, when they were again employed, as afterwards by 
Caxton for works which he printed there, after having obtained permission from the Burgundian 
Court to that effect. A specimen of the first book printed with the types subsequently used by 
Caxton (from the copy acquired by the British Museum in 1844) will be found in Plate 41 (No. 3), 
and those acquainted with Flemish MSS. of the period will perceive that the type has been closely 
copied from them, rather than from the French hand of the time, as presumed by M. Bernard. 
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The year 1470 is assigned by some English archaeologists as the date of this book; but on 
many accounts it is more probable that it was not printed later than 1467. It is possible that 
Caxton being in official intercourse with the Court at the time of the great success of the “ Recueil 
des Histoires de Troyes, may himself have been the person who suggested the idea of resorting 
to the new art of imprinting, in order to supply the great demand for the popular work, which the 
transcribers were utterly unequal to ; seeing that he might make use of such an opportunity of 
practising the new art of printing with a view to make it ultimately serviceable to himself; as we 
know that on first becoming acquainted with- Raoul le Febvre’s work, he at once conceived the 
idea of making an English translation of it, which, as he himself informs us, he actually began at 
the first leisure opportunity, which seems to have occurred in 1468; at which time he may have 
been already planning the large circulation of it in England by means of that same new art of printing; 
for Caxton, as a mercer, and also a book-merchant, had travelled in Holland in that particular 
interest, and of course knew all about the production and sale of the roughly-printed books of 
Koster, and of the later and superior products of the German presses, which were then finding 
their way by means of travelling merchants, such as Caxton, all over the Low Countries, as well as 
France and Italy. Having thus by the nature of his calling acquired a general knowledge of the 
great results already achieved by the printing-press, and something, perhaps, of the manner of 
production of those printed books, he may have proposed to the duke to execute a set of types 
for the purpose of printing the “ Recueil des Histoires de Troyes," to which, with his known 
ingenuity, he would naturally wish to give such a special character as might overcome the well- 
known prejudices of the Burgundian Court in favour of MS. books, by giving such a free and 
writing-like appearance to his characters as should more closely resemble the native hand-writing 
than the more formal types of the great German printers could possibly do, inasmuch as they were 
not designed with the express view of imitating the fine, fluent, and dashingly ligated writing of 
the expert transcribeis of Bruges. Having readily found engravers well suited to his purpose 
among those engaged in the preparation of the types for the roughly-printed pamphlets before 
alluded to, he may eventually have shrunk from the difficulties of the actual printing, even after 
paper had been also made on purpose, which is, in fact, of French or Flemish make, as appears 
from the water-marks, which are unlike those of the German papers, and principally formed of 
a Gothic P, which may be taken as the initial of the Cnristian name of Duke Philip the Good, for 
whose use it may have been expressly made. If such difficulties as those supposed really 
occurred, Caxton, who knew Cologne well, and also must have known that Ulric Zell had just set 
up his presses there, or was about to do so, may have carried his types and paper there, arid with 
the aid of Ulric and his assistants, have there printed the work, which, as being the private 
property of the duke, bears neither the name of Zell, nor that of Cologne, nor yet that of Caxton, 
while the work which Caxton afterwards appears to have had permission to print with the same 
types was plainly dated at Cologne, and bore also the name of Caxton as the printer. A third 
hypothesis is, that the work was printed at Bruges, and that Caxton may have actually executed 
the printing of the work in the ducal palace itself; and that after the death of Duke Philip 
in 1467, when his great staff of transcribers and illuminators was broken up by his son, who 
found no time for such pursuits, the fount of type may have been removed to Cologne for 
some special purpose; as, for instance, when it was determined to print the “Jason" in 
1470. At that time, the means of executing such work in the palace having ceased to exist, 
although the types were still available, Caxton may have recommended removing them to the 
then well-established press of Zell at Cologne, a city closely bordering on the Burgundian territory. 
However near, or far, these conjectures may be from the truth, they are naturally suggested by the 
examination of this interesting monument of early printing ; and that Caxton was intimately con¬ 
nected with the transaction in some way or other appears pretty certain, as we find him immediately 
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afterwards (in 1469) occupied, during all his leisure hours, in making an English translation of the 
book in question, which he printed with the same types. 

A fourth hypothesis is that of Mr. Blades, which merits the respect of all true bibliographers, 
from the care with which he has worked it out, and in honour of the two splendid volumes on 
Caxton and his works, produced by this enterprising author, to whom we are indebted for a new 
theory concerning the types of the “ Recueil des Histones” The theory is, that Colard Mansion, 
the well-known printer of Bruges, of whom I have already had occasion to speak when treating of 
the first printers in France and Belgium, was the true parent of the “Recueil,” as being the 
instructor of Caxton, who is supposed to have printed this work at Bruges under his direction and 
guidance. I cannot, however, agree with this view; first, because Colard Mansion’s first dated work 
did not appear till a much later period; and, secondly, because no work attributed to that printer 
has so many unmistakeable signs of the infancy of the art as are exhibited in the “ Recueil des 
Histoires ;” and, thirdly, because Caxton himself, who does mention printing at Cologne, says 
nothing about printing at Bruges. Fourthly, the similarity of the method of printing the rubrics 
in those respective works of Caxton and Mansion which are well authenticated, as urged by 
Mr. Blades, namely, wiping off the black ink from the letters to be rubricated, and then rolling 
them in a red, and printing both colours at one pressure, by which method the red was often 
blackened in tone, I cannot consider an important argument. I fancy that the rude printers in Bruges, 
who practised the Dutch system before the prevalence of the improved process of Gutenberg, 
followed that plan in their cheap and roughly-executed productions, and that Colard Mansion and 
Caxton, who were, no doubt, well acquainted with the process, had both adopted it, though in 
conjunction with several of the superior features of the German method; moreover, rubrication is 
not a leading feature in Caxton s works, and therefore, however ingenious the theory, and however 
beautifully illustrated in Mr. Blades’ very handsome and valuable volumes, I cannot agree with it. 

The fact that no works of Mansion’s to which a date can possibly be assigned, are known 
before 1475, also militates, as I think, greatly against Mr. Blades’ theory. Two specimens from 
the works of Colard Mansion will be found in Plate 41, in which the style of the type is 
extremely different in character to that of Caxton, and more in accordance with the ordinary manu¬ 
script style of the large folio chronicles that were executed by the scribes of Bruges at that time, 
when they had become the greatest manufacturers of vellum books in Europe. The first specimen 
is from the “ Surze de Pistoye,” without date; the second, from the French translation of Boccaccio, 
“ Le Dechiet de Nobles Hommes, &c.” These are the only examples of the work of Mansion 
possessed by our Museum; and I must admit that among those I have examined at Bruxelles and 
in the Bibliotheque Imperiale at Paris, there are examples of a style much more nearly approaching 
that of Caxton’s first books, but all of later date. 

The death of Philip the Good, which occurred in the year before that in which Caxton 
commenced his translation of the popular book of the “Recueil des Histoires de Troyes,”* 
did not interrupt Caxton’s intercourse with the Burgundian Court; but on the contrary, led 
to circumstances which increased its intimacy; for in the following year the young Duke, Charles 
the Rash, married Margaret Plantagenet, the sister of the King of England, Edward IV.; and on the 
3rd of July in that year the splendid marriage fetes took place, at which no doubt Caxton figured 
honourably, as a compatriot of the new duchess, who immediately appointed him to a lucrative 
officd in her household, as we learn from the prologue to his translation of the “ Recueil,” in which 
he says, “ J am a servant unto her sayd grace, and resseive of her yerly ffee and other many goode 
and grete benefets.” 

It appears that he took the first opportunity of showing what he had already done of his English 
translation to his countrywoman, the duchess, who pointed out to him several matters connected 
1 * We learn this from his own prologue to the English version. 
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with the style of his work, which appeared to her to require correction, and he was doubtless too 
good a courtier to dispute her literary taste; and in deference to the wishes of his patroness, he 
actively resumed his work of translation in the March of 1469 : his prologue reads 1468, but that 
is ‘ old style. He was, however, unable to finish it before December, 1471, in consequence of nu¬ 
merous interruptions and removals, as he tells us himself, stating that the translation of the second 
part was commenced at Bruges, continued at Ghent, and finished at Cologne. It was, doubtless, in 
his office of English consul, or commissioner, that he was compelled to such frequent removals on 
official business, of the character of which an existing document preserved in the registry of the 
Court of Civil Law at Bruges will convey some idea. This document refers to a case in which he 
appears as arbitrator, one of the most usual duties, probably, of his official position. The document 
merely states the fact, though at great length, that the affair in dispute was settled by the 
arbitration of William Caxton and Thomas Perrot; Caxton being described as “William Caxton, 
marchand d Angleterre, maistre et gouverneur des marchands de la nation d’Angleterre par de^a 
titles from which we may infer that his office was one of considerable dignity. The disputants 
appear also to have been men of note, as one of them was “ Jaques Dorie, marchand de Sennes 
that is, doubtless, Giacomo Doria, of Genoa. The entire document was first published by Van 
Praet; and we further learn, from a concluding passage of it, that Caxton was absent on some 
other business at the time of the termination of the affair. 

In his quality of English chargi d'affaires , Caxton probably inhabited the residence at Bruges 
known as, the House of the English, of which Sanderus has given a representation in his " Flandria 
Illustrata, and which Dibdin reproduced in his “Typographical Antiquities.” The document just 
referred to is dated in the middle of the year 1469; and his absence, apparently an official one, 
which is there mentioned, probably occurred during the presence of the King of England at Ghent,* 
where the Burgundian Court went to reside for a time, or on the arrival of an English ambassador 
to confer the Order of the Garter upon the Duke of Burgundy. That Caxton was present on the 
latter occasion appears highly probable, as he afterwards printed the inaugurative speech pro¬ 
nounced by the ambassador Russell on the 4th of February, 1470 (new style). After this period, 
owing to the renewed troubles in England, and the war which had broken out between the Duke 
of Burgundy and Louis XI. of France, the commercial duties of Caxton became null, or very light. 
In the latter part of that year, however, during the month of September, the King of England 
was again in Flanders, no longer, as formerly, in the character of the brilliant monarch who had 
conferred the Order of the Garter on his brother sovereign, but as a refugee, literally penniless, his 
escape from his pursuers having been of the most hairbreadth kind. At the Burgundian court, 
the defeated Edward was assigned a residence at a chateau near Bruges, which belonged to the 
Seigneur of Gruthuys, the celebrated patron of authors, illuminators, and book-transcribers, who 
was the original patron of Mansion, the first native printer of Bruges, and no doubt on intimate 
terms with the ingenious Englishman William Caxton, who in all probability saw much of the 
king while residing with the Lord of Gruthuys. One may very naturally imagine that the Duchess 
Margaret would often visit her brother at that chateau, which was but a short distance from the 
city ; and from the representations that may be seen in many of the illuminations of . the works 
executed expressly for its lord, we may form a very fair idea of its picturesquely crenelated 
walls and turrets, and perceive that it was evidently well worthy of receiving the fugitive majesty of 
England. It, is not unlikely that, during one of her visits to her brother, she may have proposed 
that her protegd and countryman Caxton should assist in conducting them over the celebrated 
Gruthuys library, which at that time contained a collection of magnificently-illuminated books, 
scarcely second to that in the palace of the duke. That particular task of sight-seeing was pretty 
sure to be inflicted upon the king while a resident there, whether he liked it or not; and, under 
the circumstances, he would necessarily feel himself compelled to express Infinite delight, and 
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display the greatest possible interest in the inspection of the n»*lne 1"*k*» *f tne 

collection; and King Edward may then have turned over the glittering leaves ..f that sj.’.-eeieiU 
illuminated copy of the “Chronicles of hroissart which had been made exprenly f>r Louis ... 
Bruges, Lord of Gruthuys, the miniatures of which represent so vividly the gr.-at event, in tin. 
lives of the king’s grandfather, uncles, and cousins,—a splendid monument of the iliumnut. r\ 
and transcriber's art, now preserved, perfect as on the day of completion, in the lii.aioth'-,pie 
Nationale at Paris. It is possible, while Caxton was pointing out to the king the remarkable 
features of that work, which his experience enabled him so fitly to do, that the new art o> printing 
as destined eventually to supersede those of the illuminator and transcriber, may have been sjioken 
of; and that Caxton, already experienced in the matter of that new art, as one of the catef director, 
in the printing of the “ Recueil des Histoires,” may have been, then and there, invited by the king 
to introduce it into England. It appears indeed highly probable that the printing of the book m 
question may have been alluded to on such an occasion, as we find that Caxton very v,..n after¬ 
wards presented to the Queen of England a printed copy of his own translation that work, 
which is still in existence, and contains the autograph of the queen hvr-vlt. Hu- nt.r.stwg 
monument of Caxton’s first acknowledged essay in the art which was dcstin.-l to rend.r m, n urn 
famous among the benefactors of his country, was sold at the sale..f the LHike , ,t K->r,r , 
some fifty years ago (i 812), for the sum of ;£ 1,060, and would now possibly realise a slid mgm r pri 
Charles the Rash, having furnished his brother-in-law with a considerable fleet and a surp y 
of men and money, the English king quitted his pleasant retreat at Gruthuys on the 19th i-e> 
ruary, 147:, to regain his throne as rapidly as he had lost it; while the unfortunate Henry \ I. was 
reconducted to the Tower, this time to terminate his imprisonment by a violent death. 

The hurry and bustle consequent upon the sudden appearance of King.Edward m Bru^s 
having subsided, Caxton found leisure to proceed to Cologne, whither it w J*** 

went to superintend the printing of the “ Jason," which was in fact a continua .on of he R«uu 
des Histoires de Troyes,” and originally intended to have been published along with 1 . a 
not been found that the extent of such an addition would render the work too bulky. 1 i Cast, ,n 

visit to Cologne at this time were really to superintend the printing of the ” Jason a supposition 
that there is nothing to disprove, and much to support, then the P" ntln S " a 
assigned to 1471, instead of 1470. the date conjecturally supposed by M. Bernard, o • ■ . 

Cotogne on thl 19th September of this year, that Caxton completed his English transition o . l 
“ Refueil ” Having carried through the impression of the “Jason " m the earlier part oi that.year, 

— r zzstz - - 
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of the French edition were m black, like t ^J lnst&id of leaving them to be filled in by 

adopted by Schoiffher, of printing t e ea mg adopted The volume is much thicker than 

hand, or merely printed in black, was becoming ^ and tile tra!h U„ 

the original, in consequence of the trans ation of the „ ^ccue il des Histuirc^." 

prologue and two epilogues being superad e • * original ” Recueil " had 

been the first ever printed in French, and, as an *. , , 

that Caxton printed the first French book as we as e ^ d ■ ; ; worth reproducing. 

Part of the prologue to the first book o Caxtons « of Truye. composed 

as follows: “ Here begynneth the volume intituled the Recuytll of the His r> 
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and drawn out of diverce books of Latyn into Frensshe by the right venerable persone and worshipful 
man.Raoulle Ffevres, preest and chapelayn unto the right noble, glorious, and mighty prince, in 
his time, Philip, Due of Bourgoyne, of Braband, &c. in the yere of the incarnacion of our Lord God a 
thousand foure honderd sexty and foure, and translated and drawn out of Frensshe into Englisshe by 
Willyam Caxton, mercer of the cyte of London, at the commandement of the right hie, mighty, and 
vertuous Princesse, hys redoubted Lady Margarete, by the grace of God, Duchess of Bourgoyne, 
of Lobryk, of. Braband, &c., whych sayd translacion and werke were begonne in Brugess, in the 
county of Fflaundres, the first day of March in the yere of the incarnacion of our sayd Lord God a 
thousand four hunderd sexty and eight, and ended and finished in the holy cyte of Colen, the 

xix day of Septembre, the yere of our sayd Lord God a thousand foure hunderd sexty and 
enleven,” &c. 

The first of the two epilogues, in which he alludes to the great wars that then " troubled all the 
world, may be passed over in this place for want of space,* but the second must be given nearly 
m e f tens °) as containing many passages concerning the printer’s reasons for taking up the “ new art.” 
It is one of the most full and interesting of any of the subscriptions of the early-printed books, 
setting forth in the usual magniloquent manner the art of imprinting as a wonderful process by means 
of which pen and ink, and the hand of the writer, are all dispensed with. He attempts to give new force 
to the statement, as regards his own case, inasmuch as growing age will prevent him from pursuing 
the continuous labour of the pen; and that, as many people are waiting for his book, he has learned at 
great cost the art of printing, in order that they may all have it at once ( attones ); further stating, as an 
illustration of the power of the printing-press, that all the copies required could be begun altogether, 
in one day, and also finished altogether, within the space of a day,—a passage which some have 
misunderstood, thinking he meant that the whole edition was begun and finished in one day. His 
expressions are, indeed, rather ambiguous; but he evidently means to imply that, instead of a 
number of books being written by hand, one after another, that the whole number, by this new art 
of imprinting, would be begun altogether within one day, and ended altogether within some other 
day. His own words, which ought to be given, are—“ Thus ende I this book, whyche I have 
translated after myn auctor as nyghe as God hath gyven me connyng, to whom be gyven the laud 
and preysing. And as for as moche as in the wryting of the same my penne is worn, myn 
hande wery and not stedfast, myn eyn dimed with over moche looking on whit paper, and my 
corage not so prone and redy to laboure as hit hath been, and that age crepeth on me dayly and 
feebleth all the bodye, and also because I have promised to dyverce gentilmen and to my frendes 
to adresse to them as hastely as I myght this sayd book; therefore I have practysed and lerned 
at my grete charge and dispense to ordeyne this said book in prynte after the manner and forme as 
ye may here see, and is not wreton with penne and ynke as other bokes ben, to thende that every 
man may have them attones, ffor all the books of this story, named the Recule of the Historyes of 

Troyes, thus imprynted as ye here see, were begonne in oon day and also finished in oon dav” 
&c. &c. . ^ 

For the sale of this book, written in English, Caxton of course looked to England; and the 
impatient gentlemen mentioned in his epilogue were doubtless Englishmen, for he could not expect 
to meet with many purchasers in Flanders. From the general tenor of his character we naturally 
arrive at the conclusion that his views were almost entirely mercantile in the matter, and that 
the greater part of his edition was at once forwarded to England with other merchandise on 
his account, where it no doubt met with ready sale, as the first prose translation of a work which 
was then the rage at all the Continental Courts. The queen, as I have stated before, received a 
“presentation copy;” and her gracious acceptance no doubt added to the general prestige of the 

* It must be noticed, however, that he refers to Lydgate’s declares himself unworthy “ to hold the pen or even carry 
versified translation of this portion of the work, and modestly the inkstand,” of the poet. 





production. As a specimen of this work, the first book ever printed In the English iingntgv 
cannot foil to be Interesting to ever}’ Englishman* I have, In Plate 42, No. 2. reproduce*! part id a 
page from the copy formerly in the library of George III., and now In the British Museum. The 
“ Meditacfons stir les sept Pseaulmes Penitentiaulx” was also printed h> C.ixton with the ivp^s, 
aboiit the sirne time, as an examination of the specimen in Plate 41, No. 4, will at once prove to 
the careful student. A specimen of this work was first discovered by .Mr. Winter Jones, the chief 
librarian of the British Museum, while keeper of the printed books, in the year 1846. It was 
found among some of the neglected volumes of the old royal collection.* 

Caxton, elated with the success of his first venture on his ow n account, in producing bo* .ks 
by the new art of printing, appears to have obtained permission to print other works with the 
same types; and lie did in fact, as we shall see, print other books with them, at Col* »gnc; the 
best known of them being *' The Game and Playe of the Chesse, translated out of the French, and 
Imprinted by William Caxton ; M t the French work Itself being a translation of a Latin one by 
Cessotes. This little bonk was intended for circulation in England, as the dedication to the 
Duke of Clarence, brother of Edward IV., leaves no doubt, and in England ah ne are copies found. 
The subscription states that it was “ fynysshid the last day of Marche, the yer of our Lord God a 
thousand four hundred and Ixxuij.” Some have thought that this was the first hook printed b> 
Caxton in England ; but the type, which is still the Burgundian fount of the “ Recueil,” proves that 
it was not so; and, moreover, lie tells us in the book itself that it was “ translated by him while he 
resided at Bruges;” continuing thus : “When I had so achieved the said translation, I did set In 
Imprint a certain number of them, which anon were depesshed {despatched) and sold.’*$ It is 
evident, therefore, that the “ Game and Playe of the Chesse’' was printed abroad, with the same type 
as the “ Recueil des Histoires,” with which none of his English works are printed; as will be seen 
by the specimen in Plate 42, placed Immediately above the one from the “ Recueil des Histoires,” in 
order to enable the reader to compare the Identity of the types used in the two works. In this 
plate the work is dated, In error, 1466; whereas It probably appeared between 1468 and 1470, 
He may also have printed other works at Cologne, as Wynkyn de Wordt*, in the subscription to 
his edition of Castoffs translation of Bartholomew de Glanville, alludes, In some ragged verse, to 
an edition of that work printed by Caxton at Cologne, of which nut a fragment remains 

Ami also cf your rharite bear in rernerobraimce 
The soul of William Caxton, first printer of fm> huke, 

In La ten tongue, at Coloyn, hiimelf to mhaunce, 

That etcry well dbpostd man may thereon loke. 


The meaning of Wynkyn de \V» *rde appears to be the expression of a wish that William Caxton, 
the printer of the first edition, should not be forgotten ; he having, in order to improve himself In 
the Latin tongue, undertaken to translate the work, so that any disposed to read It, and not knowing 
Latin, might be enabled to do so. § 

The principal works printed in what we may call Caxtoffs first type, or, rather, the Burgundian 


type, are the “Recueil des Histoires ” (In French), the “ Meclltacions, &c„” the “Game and Playe 


of the Chesse,” and the English translation of* 4 Le Recueil des Histoires.” 


In 1475, the success in England of the books he was printing abroad, and their Increasing 


circulation, appears to have determined Caxton to return to his native country, there to pursue 


the printing of books In English with greater effect. At his age -then about 63,—the breaking 
through all his long-acquired habits, and the giving up of kindly friendships of thirty years’ standing 
with many warm-hearted Flemish associates,—friends both of the hours of business as well as 


* The Museum specimen of this work is unique, and is * That k despatched to England, and sold, 

described in the “Archxologia,” 1846. f It may pw.ably be meant that Caxton printed the book 

f A translation which he had probably made some time at Cologne, to advance himself in the art of printing, 
before. 
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leisure,—must have been a great trial, as, after so long an absence, he could hardly hope to find 
many o is former friends and relatives alive in England,—and even such as still existed, altogether 
es range —insomuch that his English life would have, as it were, to be begun anew. But he had 
brilliant friends at court, who had frequently seen him at Bruges, especially the king, with whom I 
ave been pleased to fancy that he spent some very pleasant hours in the Castle of Gruthuys ; for 
war . was not a man to pine and sigh away his life under any kind of reverse, 
atever may be the value of these conjectures, it is evident that Caxton had a keen eye to 
usiness ; and it was plain too that business could now be driven to greater advantage in England 
than m Flanders; and so hither he came, and established himself in the ecclesiastical precincts 
of Westminster, bringing with him a new set of types, most probably cast expressly for the 
occasion The first work he printed in England was the Speech of the English ambassador 
ussell before referred to, on the presentation of the insignia of the Order of the Garter to the 
Duke of Burgundy. This little quarto was probably a trial of the new types which he had brought 
from Cologne; and the only known copy of it is the one in the Spencer Library. It has been 
t ought that the subject of this first essay, which appears an insignificant one, may have been 
adopted with the view of obtaining the influence of a powerful patron, and that of his family. 

. Hls English translation of the “Jason” seems to have been the first book of any extent that he 
printed m England, though in a subsequent preface, when speaking of his various translations he 
places that work in his list, after the “ Book of the Chesse;" but he may have had in mind ’the 
chronological order of the translations themselves, and not the printing of them; while the second 
edition of tire original “ Game and Playe of the Chesse,” which was printed in England and entitled 
“A Book of tire Chesse moralysed," is evidently a more recent work than the “Jason;” which,’ 
though without date, yet bears indications which necessarily place the time of its issue before that of 
the second edition of the “ Game of Chesse,” printed in 1480. For instance, Caxton informs us that he 
undertook his translation of the “Jason,” with the permission of the king and the queen, when the 
young Prince of Wales, for whom the work was destined (according to the worldly wisdom of Caxton) 
was just beginning to read; that is to say, when he was four or five years old; and the little prince 
having been born m 1471, would thus give us the date of 1475 for the appearance of this book. 
These prefaces and epilogues of our noble old printer, which may have been considered rather verbose 
by his contemporaries, containing as they do a rather superfluous mass of talk, are yet full of interest 
for us, as affording most interesting glimpses into a state of society of which we have so few minute 
records. How touching for instance is his somewhat over-courtly dedication of this book to the 
little prince, when he says—“ Whom I pray God save, and increase in virtue, and bring him unto as 
much wordship and good renomme as ever had any of his noble progenitors.” Sadly ominous do 
these good wishes appear, when we know that, so soon afterwards, this flattered and almost 
worshipped young prince was to be cruelly assassinated, in cold blood, by the usurper of a throne 
which he appeared so certainly destined to ascend himself, with every prospect of a brilliant reign. 
Caxton must, indeed, have had some secret misgivings, even while he traced those flattering lines. 
He had seen the young king, Henry V., cut off by disease (or poison ?) in the full tide of youth and 
victory. He had seen his son, Henry VI., deposed, and eventually murdered in the same Tower 
Aat was destined to be the slaughter-house of the little prince to whom he was then dedicating his 
“ ® ook of the Golden Fleece;” and having also seen that prince’s father for a time a penniless 
exile m a foreign country, he must surely have had some inward conviction, with the superstition 
of his age, that a doom hung over that falling house of Plantagenet. If he had such presentiments 
he lived to see them verified. But neither the catastrophes which befell his Royal patrons, nor 
even the eventual change of dynasty, seem to have interfered with his indomitable industry; for 
m 1483, the very year of the assassination of the young prince, styled for a brief term Edward V., 
he was as busy as ever with his printing-press; and when in 1485, Richard III., the murderer of 
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tlie voimg' prince, was slain on the Field of Bosworth, and an entirr.y new din !ity ,i? 
throne, he was hard at work with that History of Charlemagne:, which, o-mmoo'-l f ^ tin- r y tl 
victim of the chances of war t was eventually presented, with many flattering w« »r>.t i, v *toe t* irtnnate 
victor, the first of the Tudors. 


So much for the tragical associations of the dedication of the “Jason the pr 4 < >; iw - 4 * which 
contains an interesting bit of gossip of quite another kind, a morceau especially iutrresting to 
archaeologists. It is the description of the famous hall in the Castle of Hesdin, which I hike Philip, 
the founder of the Order of the “ Golden Fleece," caused to be painted in the ino.^t elaborate manner, 
with the various episodes in the classical story of “Jason." Thus speaks William Caxt< >n of this 
noble hall ; “ But well wote I that the noble Duke Philip, being founder of this said order, did do 
maken a chamber in the Castle of Hesdyn, wherein was craftily and curiously depaiiited the conquest 
of the Golden Fleece by the said Jason. In which chamber I have been, and seen the said history so 
depainted." For a specimen of Caxton s “Jason," see Plate 43. No. 2, from the copy in the Museum. 

The first book that Caxton printed in England, with a date, was that of a noble author; for we 
find him always among courtly connexions. It was the work of no less a personage than Anthony 
Woodville Rivers, the brother of the queen; being an English translation, by that personage, of 
Les Ditz Moraux ties Philosophes.” This English translation is entitled ** The Dictes and 
Sayings of Philosophers," in which title there is certainly a little tautology, though it sounds very 
well; but the important point Is the imprint, with the date, as follows, “ emprynted by me, William 
Caxton, at Westminster, the yere of our Lord m ecec lxxii." This is evidently the first edition, 
the second exhibiting technical advances in the process which denote a later period. The work 
of translation was performed by Lord Rivers in 1473, during a voyage to Spain, which he made for 
the purpose of visiting the shrine of St. James s of Compostello ; and Caxton e\ entuallj added to 
the “ DIctes and Sayings," then arranged by Lord Rivers, those of Socrates against women, which had 
been omitted ; the apology" which he offers for this omission on the part of the noble author being 
rather curious and characteristic. He supposes that “the sayde Lorde" left them out because “at 
that tyme amerouse on some noble ladye," &c. *, “ or ellys for the very’ afteccyon, love and good 
wille he hath onto alle ladyes and gentylwomen.” After which, our talkative old printer goes on to 
state that,, nevertheless, if these sayings of the great Greek philosopher be omitted, then none of 
his maxims were to be trusted, and so he deems It right to insert them, under the polite protest 
that the women of Greece were doubtless different from our English women; and at all events, 
whatever may have been the character of Greek ladies, he asserts roundly that “ the women of this 
centre ben right good, wyse, playsant, humble, discrete, sobre, chaste, obedient to their husbands, 
trewe, secret,"—and, the old courtier, not knowing where to stop in his praises, goes on— “ stedfast, 
ever besy and never ydle, attemperat in speakyng, and vertuous in site their wesrkes ; while, at 
last, fearing lie should seem to be laying on the flattery too thick, he pulls up short, and adds— “ or 
at leste shold be so;” finishing off by a final endeavour to make himself perfectly safe in every way 
by declaring to all who read the sayings In question, that “ If they fynd ony fault ’ they are to ** sette 
it to Socrates, and not to me." 


Caxtoffs first English press was worked within the precincts of a monastery’, that of \\ estminster, 
as that of Sweinheim and Pannartz, the first printers in Italy, had been in that of Subiaco ; and his 
books were sold in the adjoining almonry, the character of which corresponded, as M. Bernard remarks, 
with la grande salle du palais at Paris, where booksellers used to have their stalls. These remarks 
are founded upon a kind of prospectus issued by Caxton, which is still in existence, though not a scrap 
of the pamphlet to which it refers,—“Salisbury Commemorations, is now in existence. It runs thus . 
—« If it plese ony man, spirituel or temporal, &c. &c„" to wish to possess the pamphlets in question, 
“late hym come to Westmonester, in to the Almonesrye, at the Reed Pale, and he shal have them 
- d cheoe.” There is no doubt that Caxton drove a good trade at the said sign of the Red 
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where, though he sold his wares “ good chepe,” he no doubt realized a most satisfactory profit. 
Certain it is that he continued for a long series of years a very active issue of works, principally 
English translations by himself from the' works of French authors, and also a few translations 
from the Latin, of which language he appears to have been a tolerable master. One of the early 
works printed at Westminster, soon after the " Dictes and Sayings,” by Lord Rivers, was an 
edition of the ever popular “ Canterbury Tales ” of Chaucer (the " Tales of Cauntyrburye”). This 
work, of which a specimen will be found in Plate 42 (No. 3), is placed in juxtaposition with the 
type of the works printed on the Continent, in order to exhibit distinctly the difference of the two 
kinds of type. A subsequent edition was illustrated with coarse woodcuts, which, notwithstanding 
their rudeness, are highly characteristic, and are, if of native execution, the first woodcuts at present 
known to have been executed in England; certainly earlier than those of the second edition of 
the “ Game and Playe of the Chesse,” which, under the title of the “ Book of the Chesse moralysed,” 
was printed about 1480, and the curious cuts have been considered by some the earliest examples 
of English wood-engraving. This “ Book of the Chesse” is not a technical treatise, as some have 
supposed, but, as the English title imports, a series of moral maxims drawn from the principles of 
the game, of which the origin is given in a very graphically told story concerning “ a kyng in 
Babilon,” to which the singular illustration in the page given as a specimen, refers. This specimen, 
Plate 44, No. 1, is from the Museum copy, which was received with the library of George III. 

In the same plate is a specimen from a work printed in Spain near the same time, which is an 
actual treatise on the game, with regular problems and illustrative diagrams. It was printed at Sala¬ 
manca in 1495 ; the specimen (Plate 44, No. 2) being taken from the copy in the British Museum. 

In 1478 Caxton printed another work by Lord Rivers, in the type made for use in England.* 
It is a translation in verse of the moral proverbs of Christine di Pisan, of whose original works a 
very magnificent manuscript copy is preserved in the British Museum. In the same year appeared 
the first edition of the “Cordyale,” or the “Four Last Things,”—that is, Death, the Last Judgment, 
the Pains of Hell, and the Joys of Heaven; which was another translation from the same author. 
In 1481 he printed the history of “ Renart the Fox,” which he had translated himself from the 
German. 


The “ Royal Book,” or book for a king, was printed in 1484, and is more carefully executed 
than any of the previous works of Caxton; the woodcuts being better executed, and the initials quite 
equal to similar features in continental works. The specimen (Plate 42, No. 4) is taken from a 
copy in the British Museum, forming part of the library of George III. The type is of a new 
fount, and is of a more upright and Gothic character than that used by our printer on the 
Continent, or in his first English works. 


The Fables of Hisop, entitled the •“ Subtyl Histories of Esope,” illustrated with woodcuts 
of a very coarse description, was also printed in 1484, and exhibits another new kind of type. (See 
Plate 43, No. 1, from the volume in the Mhiseum, purchased in 1844-) This was the first English 
version of “ALsofs Fables;” and the copy belonging to the Royal Library was retained by 
George IV., when that collection came to the Museum, and is now at Windsor. The “ History of 
Charlemagne,” extracted principally from the “Speculum Historiale” of Vincent de Beauvais, 
was printed in 1485. 

The “ Speculum Vitae Christi ” was printed in 1488, and illustrated with woodcuts, which are 
often exceedingly neat in execution. (See Plate 43> No. 2.) They are, however, very probably of 


* It has been asserted by some among the critics who 
have examined Caxton’s works the most closely, that the 
types of his continental works and those of his earliest 
English works are in some instances found mixed in the 
same work. But even if the assertion be correct, it only 
shows that, the new type having been made abroad, and in 


the same establishment where the first fount of type was used, 
some few letters of the old Burgundian type may have got 
mixed with the type manufactured for use in England, and 
afterwards been used without being detected by Caxton 
or any of his assistants. 
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foreign workmanship; one of them is certainly from a continental edition of the “ Biblia Pauperum.” 
The interest of the woodcuts of this period is indeed much lessened by the fact of their being 
repeatedly used, often incongruously, for different works. 

About 1490 appeared the “ Fifteen O’s, and other Prayers,” a very pretty volume, with illus¬ 
trative woodcuts, and also decorative borders, being the only known work of Caxtons in which 
ornamental borders are found. (See specimens in Plate 45-)* 

It was, apparently, about 1485 that Caxton left the Abbey, and established himself in King 
Street, Westminster. That being the year of the accession of Henry VII., his removal from 
his old quarters may have had something to do with the extinction of the last of his old patrons, 
the Plantagenets, on the Field of Bosworth, and the accession of the Tudor dynasty. In a work 
printed in 1484, a copy of which I lately examined in the town library of Bedford, there is a 
flattering dedication to Richard III., who was an enlightened patron of the “ new art, and appears 
to have issued an edict in favour of the establishment of foreign printers, writers, and illuminators in 
England. But Caxton was too good a courtier, as we have seen, to allow any useless regrets to 
stand long between him and Court favour; and so, actively seeking for customers and patronage 
for his craft among the followers of the Tudor fortunes, he continued to print in his new office till 
1491, in which year he died, at the ripe age of fourscore; and was styled by English writers of the 
succeeding century Prototypographus Anglise. He was succeeded in his printing-office by Wynkyn 
de Worde, his assistant, who continued to print in the same house, and for a time even used the 
Mark of Caxton. He appears to have been a workman of Caxtons for many years, and perhaps, 
as some suppose, he may have been originally brought over by him to assist in the first setting up 
of the office in the Abbey; though, if so, he must have been very young at that time, as we find 
him still busily printing full sixty-five years after the establishment of the Press at Westminster. 

It is not unworthy of notice that one of Caxtons last works is of a closely similar class to his first; 
both of them serving to gratify a literary craving of the time for an easily acquired knowledge, through 
the medium of free translations of a popular form, of the works of classical antiquity, especially of the 
narrative portions of the two great Epics. Caxton s first work, as we have seen, was a translation 
of Raoul le Fevre’s stories from the “ Iliad” of Homer, a compilation which was called “ Historyes 
of Troye;” while one of his last was a precisely similar collection of stories taken from the 
narrative portions of the most celebrated Latin Epic, the ‘ Hfneid of Virgil, the work being 
entitled the “ Book of Eneydos,” as embodying the chief events of that poem, reduced to Eng is 
prose. This work, like the “ Historyes of Troye,” was a re-translation from a French author; and 

was published in 1490. . - , 

The works of Caxton are, at present, his only monument, but a worthy memona to e 


* Among the principal works of Caxton after 1480 may 
be’enumerated the following, in the order given: 

The Cordyale (Earl Rivers), 2nd edition . 1480 

The Chronicles of England . . • 1480 

The Mirror of the World . . . .1481 

Renart the Eox . I 48 i 

The Book of Tulle, “ of Old Age” . • i 48 i 

Godfrey of Bologne • I 48 i 

The Polychronicon • *482 

The Pilgrimage of the Soul . • . *483 

The Liber Festivalis, &c. . • • *483 

The Confessio Amantis . *483 

The Golden Legend . • • • *483 

The “ Book called Caton” . . • I 483 

The Order of Chyvalrye or Knighthode . 1484 

Blanchardin and Eglantyne . ■ • I 488 

The Doctrinal of Sapience . . * *489 


The Fayt of Arms and Chyvalrye 
The Book of Eneydos .. . 


1489 

1490 


Among those without a date may be enumerated :■ 
Troilus and Cressede. 

A Book for Travellers, being a list of English and 
French names and terms. 

The Lyf of St. Katherine of Senis. 

A Lyf of Jhesu Cryste. 

The Werke of Sapience. 

Divers Fruytful Ghostly Maters. 

The Curial of Master Alain Charretier. 

The Lyf of Our Lady. 

The Chastysing of Goddes Chyldren. 

Statutes. 

The Siege of Rhodes. 

The Parvus Chato and Magnus Chato. 






PAGES FROM THE FIFTEEN O’s, AND OTHER PRAYERS. PRINTED BY CAXTON 
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A PAGE FROM THE RHETORICAL WORK OF FICHET, PRINTED AT PARIS, 
BY GERING, FRIBURGER AND CRANZ.IN 1471 , 
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A PAGE FROM IA CITE DE DIEU (-ST AUGUSTIN’S) PRINTED BY JEHANDUPRE Sc R .GERARD AT ABBEVILLE, 1486 , • , 
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A PAGE FROM "HOURS''PRINTED TOR SIMON VOS TRE 
WITH ORNAMENTS OF THE TRANSITION PERIOD 
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A SPECIMEN PAGE PROM THE TRENCH TRANSLATION OF 
THE "STULTIFERA NAVIS” OF BRANDT. 
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founder of the printing-press in England, and a very noble one too, will one day form a more 
important feature in the monumental decorations of this metropolis, either in Westminster Abbey 
or St. Paul’s, or some principal open arena, than many of those now serving to illustrate men and 
events that the British nation will hereafter cease to deem worthy of public commemoration; and 
such unmerited tributes will be removed to make place for worthier memorials. 

It is in the preface to the “ Eneydos ” that we get one of the last peeps at the venerable 
master-printer, in a picture drawn by his own hand, where he describes himself “ settyng in his 
studye where laye many and dyverse pamflettes and bookys,” as he worked at the translation or 
corrected the proof-sheets of the “Eneydos,” the style of which evidently delighted him, as we 
find him, in continuation, stating that the “ fayre and ornate termes ” gave him “ grete plasyr.” 
He had then removed from his old establishment in the Almonry, at the sign of the “Red Pale,” but 
was still close to the Abbey ; and we may imagine him listening to the heavy strokes of the clock, 
hour after hour, as he sat diligently at his work, while quietly rejoicing in the busy sounds of the 
neighbouring press-room, where Wynkyn de Worde, and his young apprentice, Richard Pynson, 
were busily employed to his certain profit,—a scene which Mr. Blades, in his exhaustive work, has 
taken great pains in enriching with many interesting accessories from the stores of his congenial 
studies, aided somewhat by the vivid suggestions of a picturesquely-inclined imagination. 

Those who would know more of the history, and especially of the various productions of the first 
English printer, must be referred to the works of various authors on British typography, especially 
to Ames, as edited by Dibdin, and to the recent and' exhaustive volumes of Mr. Blades, with whom 
I do not entirely agree, in his theory that Mansion of Bruges was the instructor of Caxton; never¬ 
theless, his volumes must be considered by all bibliographers as a magnificent tribute to the founder 
of the Eng-fish “ Press.” 

Some years previously to the death of Caxton, other printing establishments had sprung up, 
and, as on the Continent, some of the earliest were founded in the monasteries; as in that of 
St. Alban’s, where the “ Bokys of Hauking and Huntyng,” written by Dame Juliana Berners, 
Prioress of Sopwell Nunnery, was printed in the year i486. A printing-press had also been 
established in a scarcely less monastic establishment, namely, the University of Oxford. But 
before glancing at the productions of the English successors of Caxton, I must retrace my steps 
to some extent, in order to describe the further progress of the printing-press on the Continent, 
more especially in the region of its first signal development, the states of Central Germany. 


2 x 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Illustrations of the art of Printing in Germany from the close of the Fifteenth to the middle of the Sixteenth Century. 

- 0 - 

I N concluding my chapter on German printing from the original development of the art in 
Mayence to the close of the 15th century, I took occasion to state that, immediately after the 
first great success had been achieved, so rapid was the spread of the new art, that only a very few, 
even among the most remarkable works of the German printers, could be referred to in a work so 
restricted in its scope as the present. It is still more necessary to make a similarly apologetic 
statement with regard to the books which issued from the teeming presses of Germany during the 
period which I shall attempt to illustrate in the course of the present chapter. So great, indeed, 
is the number of books from which I am about to select a suitable series of examples, that although 
I have exercised much care in making that selection, it may seem like one taken almost at random, 
so great is the number of remarkable works that I have been compelled to pass over unnoticed. 
After these remarks, I will proceed at once to’ describe the series of illustrative specimens which 
I have, after the practice of great self-denial in the rejection of others, selected for my purpose; 
and I think I may add that, however imperfect my selection may be, such an extensive series of 
illustrations of the books of the period, in perfect fac-simile, and often consisting of entire pages, 
has never before been reproduced from the originals. 

After the complete establishment of the art of printing in most of the leading cities of 
Germany, and the public conviction of its immense importance, the city of Nuremberg, which 
during the latter portion of the Middle Ages had always been a brilliant centre of Germanic art, 
became one of the most celebrated seats of the Printing-Press; and Anthony Koburger, who 
established himself there, was at once acknowledged as one of the most enterprising of the German 
printers. The number of woodcuts which he engraved himself, and caused to be produced by 
other artists, under his direction, is really marvellous, as his illustrated Bible and many other works 
sufficiently prove; but the mqst remarkable of all his productions, most of which are extremely 
rich in illustration, is “ Schedel’s Chronicle,” commonly known as the “ Nuremberg Chronicle/’ 
printed in 1493. This work, is a kind of general history, beginning with the creation of the world 
and the origin of mankind, and carrying on the subject to the reign of the Emperor Maximilian, with 
whose characteristic portrait the volume closes. In the crude divisions of this history there is yet a 
kind of order, both in the general arrangement and in the details, which is very remarkable for 
the period. It is divided into seven great epochs, or “ages.” The first illustrations represent the 
orbs of heaven and earth; the orb of heaven filled with angels, the orb of the earth void. The 
next picture represents the separation of the earth from the water; and each of the five following 
devices represents the progress of a day of Creation. 

The “ first age” ( prima etas mundi) comprises the times of Adam and his family; in which 
series the engravings of the Creation of man and his expulsion from Paradise display great merit; the 
cross hatchings of the engraver’s work being truly wonderful for their freedom and artistic spirit. 
The next cut represents Adam as a tiller of the earth, at work with a rude pick, formed of the branch 
of a tree, of suitable shape. But the most decorative part of the profuse illustrations of this gigantic 
volume are those which represent the genealogies,—the successive representatives of a race being 
made to form ornamental borderings, by means of their decorative linking together with foliage and 
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branch work, often treated with great boldness and beauty. Plate 60 is a reduced* copy of the 
page commencing the genealogy of Christ (tinea Chris it), which, like so many of the genealogies 
drawn up during the Middle Ages, begins, as a matter of course, with Adam. The composition is 
very similar in character to the well-known Gothic design of the Tree of Jesse, but having .its 
own peculiarly German character. The side compartments exhibit in circular frames of branchwork 
the respective sacrifices of Cain and Abel, and the subsequent fratricide, the whole being well 
treated, not only from a decorative point of view, but also as regards the characteristic drawing 
and grouping of the figures which form the pictorial subjects. 

The “second age” commences with the building of the Ark; and then occurs a curious 
chapter concerning the monsters that appeared upon the earth after the Deluge. Pliny is cited,f 
and also St. Augustine,$ for their respective accounts of races of men of strange forms, differing 
from the original type ; and similar accounts are extracted from other classical authors. A series of 
monstrous varieties of the human race is made to form a kind of bordering to the page in which 
they are described, as shown in the fac-simile (Plate 61); in which the dog-faced apes (Cynocephali) 
are represented as perfect men, with the exception of the head, which is as perfectly that of a dog. 
N ext come the Cyclops, with the single eye in the centre of the forehead; and then the race of 
men “with heads beneath their shoulders.” The Hermaphrodite—half man, half woman—is 
represented with one side of the face smooth, as a woman’s, and the other side bearded, as a man’s. 
There are many other monstrosities of ancient fable which are amply illustrated; but one figure, the 
second from the top of the right-hand column, seems founded on nature, and not the artist’s fancy, 
and has given rise to some very interesting discussions concerning the discovery of America, the 
great topic of the day when “ Schedel’s Chronicle” was published,—namely, 'the year 1493. The 
figure in question, with its hanging under lip, represents very accurately a Bolocudo of the Brazils ; 
and the deformity is known to be produced in that tribe by a Coloquinte cruse suspended to the 
under lip, in which food can be kept. The question naturally arises, how could the Nuremberg 
artist obtain a model, or drawing, to work from at a time when Columbus had not yet seen the 
mainland of the American continent ? and this question is answered by a curious and very interesting 
statement in this “ Chronicle,” which is not very generally known, and which is to the effect that 
one Martin Beham, of Nuremberg, actually visited the Brazilian coast of the mainland of America 
before its discovery by Columbus. It is further stated that Beham sailed from the coast of Portugal 
on the 3rd of August, 1492, and reached the coast of the mainland of America in the same year, 
returning to Europe in March, 1493. If this be true, Beham, as the discoverer of the mainland, 
certainly preceded Columbus, who only discovered the West Indian Islands in 1492, and did not 
extend his discoveries to the mainland for several years afterwards. Isabella, daughter of John of 
Portugal, is said to have furnished Beham, after his discovery, with'a vessel, in which he sailed to 
Fayal, where he remained twenty years. It has been recently asserted that the autograph letters 
of Beham are still in existence in the archives of Nuremberg; but if so, it appears strange that 
they should have remained unknown both to De Mure and Humboldt But my space does not 
admit of digressions of this kind; so, without saying more on the subject of the Beham discoveries, 

I must at once conclude my account of this fine volume, which is one of the most remarkable 
among the productions of the printing-press of any age. 

The “second age” (secunda etas mundi ) includes also the epoch when the city of Jerusalem 
was built, as also Babel and Nineveh, which are represented in full detail by the inventive powers 
of the Mediaeval artist, who, in illustration of the same period, favours us with clever representations 
of groups of Amazons, in the complete plate armour of his own day. No doubts, indeed, ever 
restrain our inventive artist, or act as any check upon the vividness of his imagination; and we 

* The size is two-thirds that of the original. 

+ Book VII., chap. ii. $ Lib. XI., cap. iii. 
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have, therefore, a very complete view, in great detail, of the city of Sodom, with fine Gothic steeples 
coming down by the run under the effects of the shower of burning brimstone. On the other 
hand, as we approach modern times, some of the views of cities are more or less accurate repre¬ 
sentations of the places ; that of Venice, for instance, which appears to have been copied m part 
from the well-known large engraving in “ Breydenbach s Travels to the Holy Land. The city 
of Troy is also represented in full detail, as confidently as Venice; so that one might imagine the 
artist to have really seen the ruins of some ancient city of the East, upon which he had founded his 
design, but for the fact, really unaccountable in a work where mere labour appears to have been no 
object, that the same design is made to serve afterwards for Pisa! and eventually for the capital of 
England! without the slightest alteration. Among the decorative genealogies of Germany, the 
most attractive in treatment is that of the Roman emperors, terminating with the finely-executed 
figure of Maximilian, the then reigning emperor of Germany, on the last page of the volume. • 

I have perhaps devoted too much space to a very inadequate description of this book; but I 
have deemed it more instructive to describe a few works, typical of their class, at some length, 
than to give a mere list, with slight descriptions, of a much greater number; as it appeared to 
me that an ordinary reader would obtain by that means a fuller and better general knowledge 
of the subject. In concluding this notice of the “Nuremberg Chronicle, it should be 
observed that the usual colophon, or epilogue, contains a few brief observations in praise 
of printing, which, it states, was invented in Mayence in the year 1440; and tells us further, as I 
read it, that the devices (2,200 in number) were engraved by V 7 olgemuth and Pleydendorf. The 
former was Albert Durer’s master in the art, which renders it all the more interesting to have 
specimens of his wofk. Whether Koburger himself designed the illustrations, or whether they 
were designed as well as engraved under his directions by the artists above named, is still a matter 
in dispute. The colophon in question goes on to state that the work was completed “on the 12th 
day of July, in the year of our Salvation 1493, in the most famous city of Nuremberg.” We learn 
from Trithemius that the author of the “ Chronicle was Harlman Schedel,. a physician of 
Nuremberg, who compiled it from various sources, “adding some things on his own authority.” 
These latter were doubtless contemporary events, such as the discovery of America by a native of 
Nuremberg, &c. &c. The neatness of the type, and especially of the capitals, which are all printed, 
and not left for the rubricator to fill in, should be noticed; the type being in a fine, free, and rather 
rounded German Gothic. 

While speaking of the book productions of Nuremberg, I can scarcely pass over in total silence 
the Nuremberg Missal, printed by Stochs, which is a very fine book ; some of the type being as grand 
in character, and perhaps as large, as that of the famous Bamberg Missal previously described. 

About the close of the 15th century, Strasburg, like Nuremberg, became a special mart 
for printed books, profusely enriched with woodcuts. Mentelin, as I have stated in a previous 
chapter, appears to have inaugurated the printing-press in Strasburg very soon after Gutenberg 
had first developed its power and influence at Mayence; but it was not till towards the close of 
the century that the Strasburg books became of a highly-decorative character, at which period some 
of the books of devotion, which I have only space thus to allude to en passant, almost rivalled 
(though in a much less florid style) the celebrated “ Hours of the Parisian printers. The most 
characteristic books, however, issued by the Strasburg printers at the time I am alluding to, were 
undoubtedly the small folio editions of the classics, which, as they serve to illustrate, in a very 
picturesque and interesting manner, the German costumes of the period, are much sought by 
collectors. These illustrations have great merit as regards their artistic treatment, notwithstanding 
the singular anachronisms of the Mediaeval costumes, which have a strange effect, in connection 
with the classical subjects they are intended to illustrate. 

The well-known edition of “ Horace,” printed at Strasburg in 1490, and described by Dibdin 
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A History of the Art of Printing. 

and other bibliographers, may serve as my first example of this class of books. The frontispiece 
(No. i, Plate 64) is very ingeniously and characteristically devised and decorated; the principal 
feature being a well-conceived design representing the seat of the Muses (Cathedra Musarum). 
Calliope, as indicated by her name, occupies a canopied throne, while the other Muses, grouped 
about her on either side, chant a chorus (Chorus Musarum) to the strains of Horace (described 
as -Poeta Lyricus), who, to the accompaniment of a small harp, sings at the feet of Calliope, while 
she crowns him with a wreath of ivy, “the prize of learned brows. 5 ’* But for the crown of ivy, 
the figure of the poet might pass for that of David, with the conventional harp, as represented in 
devotional books of the period, it is, nevertheless, very cleverly drawn, the drapery especially 
being exceedingly well disposed and cleverly executed. 

The illustration to the Ode to Maecenas, with which the book opens (Plate 63), is equally 
good. .The poet, ci owned with ivy, holds a scroll on which is inscribed the first line of the ode, 
which declares his patron to be descended from a line of kings (“ Maecenas atavis edite regibus”) 
Maecenas himself wearing, in token of his regal descent, not a crown of ivy, but one of gold ; and being 
attended by two courtiers, one in the cap and robe of a seneschal, and the other attired as a knight, 
or esquire. The double Gothic arch which forms the upper part of the framework of the picture is 
rendered very decorative by its foliations, being an amplification of a similar feature found in the 
early block-books, and more especially in the illustrations of the “Speculum Humans Salvationis.” 
The illustrations of the successive odes and other pieces are generally inferior to those of which 
I have given specimens; they are probably by a different hand, and the same figures are used for 
different subjects; each figure being engraved separately, two or more of them are set up together, 
without any regard to the joining of the backgrounds or other accessories; but many of them are 
very spirited and picturesque, though coarsely executed. It will be observed that, while the type 
of the poems and the smaller type of the running commentaries are of the rounded Italian style, 
the titles and headings are in the angular Gothic, showing that the printers already understood 
the effect to be produced by contrasting the two styles. 

The contrast of the Gothic and Roman letter is turned to good account in the St'rasburg 
edition of the “ Comedies of Terence,” which will furnish the next-specimen. In Plate 64 (No. 2) 
will be found the commencement of Petrarch’s “ Life of Terence,” printed in rounded Italian type, 
with a heading in Roman capitals, while the large initial D is in the florid Gothic style of the 
true black-letter, and is a very grand specimen of that class of initials which is founded on the 
flourishes of genuine penmanship, and not on the devices of the pencil. The frontispiece or 
title-page (Plate 65) of this well-known Strasburg edition of the “ Comedies of Terence” is as 
well worthy of examination as the frontispiece and first illustration of the “ Horace.” It represents, 
aftei the capriceful fancy of the artist, a Gothic theatre; in the lower and more solid portions of 
which are enclosed “lodges,” or “boxes,” and above them the open galleries, both filled with 
spectators, in various attitudes of attention and excitement. In the front are the actors, on 
the stage; and lest the nature of the design should be mistaken, the word “ Theatrum,” dn 
Roman capitals, is added. The secondary illustrations to this work are apparently by the same 
artists as those of the “ Horace,” and, like those, are invariably in the quaint costumes of the 
15 th century. 

An edition of the works of Virgil, printed at Strasburg in 1502, from which the next specimen 
is taken, is similar in style to the “ Horace” and “Terence” just described, though the illustrations 
aie by a very inferior hand. The page selected as an example (Plate 66) is the first of the 
second book of the “ Georgies; 5 in which device the poet himself is seen seated at a canopied 
desk, as the author of the book generally is in books of the 15th century; and in this case the usual 

# Me, doctarum hederse prcemia frontium 
Dis miscent superis.-— Ode io Maecenas. 
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conventional figure is only individualized by the addition of a label with the name. Bacchus, in his 
chariot, is similarly distinguished, and by no means unnecessarily so, as the creatures harnessed to 
the chariot might not, otherwise, be taken for the Bacchic panthers. A satyr playing the bagpipe 
is characteristic enough; as is Silenus, reeling tipsily, cup in hand, upon an ass, who,, feeling the 
bridle fall loosely upon his neck, is quietly settling down to graze at his ease; while a kind of 
Merry-Andrew seems to be keeping the game going by beating a tambourine, as part of the enter¬ 
tainment of a general harvest-home. The type used in this work is of precisely the same character 
as that of the " Horace,” and is possibly the same ; while the large initial letters are of a distinct, 
and more decorative character. I believe that specimens, consisting of entire pages from these 
interesting examples of the Strasburg press, are now reproduced for the first time, for the purpose 
of illustrating the present volume. 

Between the period of the book-illustrations of the class just described, and the next well- 
marked artistic epoch, a great chasm was crossed, or rather leaped, for the transition was as rapid 
as it was striking, and principally effected by the genius of a single artist, whose celebrity forms the 
great glory of the school of German art, namely Albrecht Dtirer, better known to English readers 
as Albert Durer, the first really great master of the art of wood-engraving. In 1495, we have seen 
Coburger, or Wolgemuth, the reputed master of Durer, illustrating the “Schedel Chronicle” with 
fine free drawings, in which little or no attempt was made to heighten the general effect by masses 
of shade, the chief reliance of the artist being based upon his strong and vigorous outline, aided by 
a few bold cross hatchings; while in the engravings by Durer, which we are about to examine, 
broad masses of background in deep shadow are treated with much force and grandeur, while 
the drawing of the human face, and also of the hands and feet, exhibits a striking advance, both 
in correctness and delicacy, accompanied by a profuse development and execution of details never 
before attempted. It is true that, in the best engravings of Wolgemuth, we find the germ of many 
of the excellences of Durer strongly foreshadowed; but in the higher field of well-defined and 
appropriate expression, and the correct and grand treatment of the heads, the pupil moved far 
onward, into a sphere of art never contemplated by his instructor and precursor. 

Albert Durer is, in fact, one of the great “representative men” in artistic history; he is the 
German representative of that school of artists, at once painters, architects, engravers, and sculptors, 
who in Italy illustrate the story of art, as did Da Vinci, Raffaello, Buonarotti, and Cellini. It is, 
however, only within the scope of the present work to speak of those works of Albert Durer which 
are strictly book-illustrations, used in combination with his work as a printer, in which he was also 
an adept, though not exercising that branch of his artistic knowledge to any great extent; and of 
the books, both illustrated and printed by Albert Durer, I shall only mention two. The first, and 
perhaps most beautiful, is that truly grand folio, the “ Life of the Virgin Mary.” The title of this 
work (Plate 68^-), set up in fine Roman capitals, is enriched with an exquisite figure of the Virgin, 
seated on a rich cushion, supported by clouds and the crescent moon; the whole of which design, 
with all its accessories, is very nobly conceived, and executed with an artistic freedom and grandeur 
of style that would be remarkable at any epoch. The illustrations which follow consist of full-page 
engravings, all of which are so beautiful, in their peculiar style, that it became very difficult to make 
a selection of a single specimen. The architectural details developed in many of this fine series of 
designs are truly exquisite; and the entire composition of the “ Assumption is one of the finest 
treatments of the subject achieved in any school of art. As exhibiting great richness of architectural 
features, combined with a noble group of figures, and many interesting details, and at the^same 
time showing the artist’s knowledge of the effect to be produced by a mass of dark background, 
I have selected as a general specimen the “ Marriage of the Virgin (Plate 67). My restricted 
space does not permit me to dilate upon the variety of physiognomy, the rich costume, and the 
appropriate action and expression exhibited in the treatment of this subject, but they are, in fact, 
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each so excellent as scarcely to require the critic to take the epoch of their execution into con¬ 
sideration, so truly masterly is the treatment of the whole composition. The Latin verses in which 
the narrative is carried on are printed in rounded Italian type, the headings and larger type being 
Gothic (Plate 671). The work bears the date of 1511, and forms one of the chief glories of the 
printing-press of Nuremberg. 

. £ )urers “Passion of Our Lord” (Plate 68)—generally known as the “Great Passion,” the artist 
having treated the subject several times on various smaller scales—is perhaps finer than the “ Life 
of the Virgin. It is, at all events, in a still grander style, and executed with a greater degree of 
freedom and facility, of which the title-page will convey a sufficiently striking idea. It represents 
the scoffing soldier in the act of presenting the reed as a mock sceptre to the self-announced King of 
the Jews, and the position of mock humility—the hollowness of which there is no attempt to 
conceal is wonderfully expressed in every action of the face and figure, even to that of the 
extended hand; to the insolent mockery of which the agony and submission of the Saviour are 
made to form an impressive contrast. This design is, indeed, though so slight, a truly grand and 
remarkable piece of work. The Great Passion was also produced at Nuremberg in the year 1511 ; 

my fac-similes being taken from the copies now in the British Museum; both of them from the 
library of George III. 

. ^ k as ^ een shown that there was a great disposition on the part of some of the German 
printers, especially Albert Durer, to adopt the rounded Italian type; others preferring the crisp 
angularity of the Gothic black-letter, even for general purposes; while for books of devotion it 
appears to have been deemed the more orthodox; the Italian style of type being deemed an 
mnovation. The black-letter was, therefore, obstinately preserved by the Catholic Church north 
of the Alps as part of its established formula;; and as a peculiarly fine example of its treatment 
at a comparatively late period, I have selected a page from the Prayer Book printed expressly for 
t e mperor Maximilian (Plate 69), which imitates the large black-letter writing of actual 
penmanship in a truly marvellous manner. It was printed in 1514, by Johann Schoensperger, of 

ugs urg, or tie especial use of the emperor, who was a steady and munificent patron of the 
newly developed art of printing. 

6XampIe of a flne and picturesque treatment of the angular or Gothic letter is 
A' 6 ,1 y f y^ temarkable work of the period, the celebrated German poem entitled 
ewerdannck. This singularly decorative work, both as regards the type and die illustrations 
, £ , ran ved amon g the finest productions of the German printing-press in the first 

half of the 16th century. » Tewerdannck" is an allegorical poem, in German, written on the 
occasion of the marriage of the Emperor Maximilian I. with Maria of Burgundy, and printed bv 
Jannsen Schoensperger, at Nuremberg, in 1517. From the free style of the Gothic type 
eig tened in effect by flourishes which might be taken for the flowing lines of the pen, this work 
as pronounced by comparatively recent bibliographers to be a block-book of the later period. But 
ore recent an searc mg investigation has proved that the letter-press of this work is printed from 

for the lowest line having long flourishes running deep into the lower margin, while 
in^similar 1 ^ 6 ^ dlS . eads and beginnings of lines have been made to suit their respectiveposkions 
flour he sh m ouU e h 7 ^ V* At * seems impossible that these 

f S£ tHan ^ th£ Pe “- ° r by tHe Pen W00d ' aad 

line of a certain Dacre viT ° ok system - But upon examination we find that a letter in the lower 

occu° in 4e jowfr h W 1 T A ^ ** used ^ and again, as opportunity 

by some li de Lmk o "d f t ^ V* “ ^ ^ Same fl ° Urish be easiI y identified 
plate ,0 T , f ' pr0vmg satlsfactori 'y that the work is a striedy typographic one. 

S a ac sum e 0 an entire page of this remarkable book, in which the peculiarities 
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described will be found well exemplified. The illustration also is remarkable for its picturesque¬ 
ness, the schloss or castle on the crest of a steep conical hill, with the town in the plain at its base, 
being highly characteristic of German scenery, and strongly reminding me, as I write, of the town 
of Weinheim in Bavaria, with the castle known as the Emperor’s Seat (Kaiser Stuhl). The 
armour, dresses, weapons, &c., are treated in the picturesque style of the period, as exemplified in 
the works of Burgmeyer, Schoengauer, and other contemporary designers, and are always effective. 

In the present illustration, the helmet and plumes of the good knight Tewerdannck, or, as ne is 
called, “the Hero, in combat with the fourth knight,” may serve as a good example of that free 
and florid style. In Plate 71 will be found a fac-simile of another page from this remarkable book, 
selected as exhibiting an interior view, in contrast to the landscape of the previous plate ; the subject 
being another tilt or tournay of the “ Hero Tewerdannck.” Copies on paper of this remarkable 
and interesting volume, with its almost countless illustrations, may be occasionally purchased for 
or ^5 ; but those on vellum, of which few are known, are worth from one hundred to two hundred 
guineas, according to their condition. My specimens are taken from the superb vellum copy in the 
British Museum, which formed part of the munificent bequest of Mr. Grenville. The “Tewerdannck 
has been described in detail by several bibliographers, but by none in greater detail and with a juster 
appreciation of the subject than by M. Didot, in his recent “ Essai sur la Typographic. The 
colophon, in German, of this interesting work is as follows,—“ Gedrucht in der Kaiserlichen Stadt 
Nuremberg durch den Ettern Johnnsen Schoensperger, Burgher zu Augsburg. 

Among the profusely illustrated German works of this period, a book or two with designs 
from the exuberant pencil of Lucas Cranach must not be omitted. As a first specimen,^ have 
selected a small volume of what may be called “ Satirical Piety. It is called the Passional of 
Christ and Antichrist,” in which the chief scenes in the life of the Saviour are contrasted, in 
juxtaposition with scenes in the life of the reigning Pope. In the pair of subjects selected 
(Plate 72), Christ, on the one side, is seen entering Jerusalem, “Meek and sitting upon an ass,” 
while on the other, the Pope, with bloated face and deep double chin, significant of luxurious 
feasting, is seen entering Rome, on a highly caparisoned steed, ostentatiously wearing his triple 
crown, and accoutred with all his pontifical trappings. He is surrounded by an array of bishops 
and cardinals in full canonicals, whose gluttonous or sinister countenances contrast strongly 
with the innocent earnestness portrayed in the faces of the followers of Christ As ^ the Papal 
pageant advances, preceded by its running pikemen, a glimpse of Cranach’s pictorial idea of the 
Papal future is shown behind a projecting rock, in the shadow of which frantic demons are seen, 
evidently discounting the future, and rejoicing by anticipation in the possession of their certain 
victims, while above them, bat-winged monsters of various forms are hovering m equally ominous 
expectation. Cranach was the personal and intimate friend of Luther, and highly patronized as an 
artistic partisan at the Protestant Court of Saxony, where the satirical and ready pencil of the artist 
was no doubt highly prized as a powerful auxiliary weapon on the side of the Lutheran Reformation. 
Luther himself had a fund of rough-and-ready humour at command, which often told with greater 
force upon his less educated auditors than his most cogent reasoning; and one may conceive 
that he and his friend Cranach chuckled merrily together over the compositions of this class of 
device, the great reformer often suggesting an extra touch in the expressive curl of the tail of a 
devil, the bloated double chin of a pope, or the sinister sidelong glance of one of Cranach’s raciest 
conceptions of a Romish cardinal. The title to this series is, in a decorative point of view, more 
original and graceful than anything else in the volume, and consists simply of a large leaf, the 
veining and dentated edges of which are very delicately executed, and are so treated as to serve as 
a kind of background for a plain tablet or panel placed upon it, which bears the four words of the 
title in bold black-letter. The little volume with this graceful title, and from which the pair of 
plates just described are taken was purchased for the British Museum in 1846. It was printed in 
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quio,uelut hoc meditatus indpit hortari, ut quod fcdffem in epifto/ 
las apoftolicasddem facerem inEuangclium MatthasLEoo protinus 
excufare multa,plus fatis audax fuiffe facinus , quod id tentaffem in 
apoftolicas literastuiros quidem diuinos apoftolosffed tamenhomi 
nes fuiffe: casterum Chrffti maieftatem effcmaiorem , quarnut i 
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D INVICTISSIMVM 

ingliah, franciae, hyb erniae'q_vb 
Regem,fidei defenlbrem, henricvm, nominis 
eiusodtauum, polydori Vergilij Vrbinatis 
in Anglicam hiftoriam fuam pradatio. 




ah I n d e ab initiocunftismortalibus, 
H E N R x c B Rexmaxime, gloriamuirtu 
tis^eram^geftarutn mcmoria perpetaandi 
comune ftudium fiaft; Hinc fane urbes cons 
ditg,illis£p conditoru nomina impofitathinc 
ftatug repertae, hinc pyram idum moles ,mul 
taq? id genus magnifica opera ex tru&a funtj 

.-—.bine item fuere femper, qui non dubitarint 

I3E tuendg caula,etiam immaturam oppetere mortem. Ba tamen 
ia cumtemporis curriculo pardm corrueret, pardm obliuione 
urarentur,deindc homines coeperunt Sc ipia opera &C facinora 
>rare literis,qua; ufcp eo fempiterna reddiderunt omnia, ut pos 
aro fequifq* benefafta pariter fequenda, atq? malefkda’ multo 
entiflime declinada curarit: quando hiftoria ut hominu laudes 
itur,& patefacit, fic dedecora no tacet.necg operit. qu* idc/rco 
tsinfiriturione longeutiliffimacenfetur, quod alios ob imrnor* 

1 ,g eonfequendam, ad uirtute impellat, alios uero infamise 
i a uitijs deterreat. H*c fcilicet una prope res eft, qua: ad fum* 
i laudem regni mi Angliae defiderandauidebatur: quod cum 
s omnibus beatiffimu fit,eius tamen magnitudo in bene muka= 
gennum ignoratione erat, quod nulla ferme foret hiftoria, qua 
loicerehceret, quae Britannia:,quaen5c Angliaeft,folinatura, 
genns ongo, quiregu mores, quaepopuligeneratim uita, qui« 
irtibusa pnncipiojtanm domparatu atqj auftum imperium,ad 
aipiraffetmagnirndine. Quamuis Bedas homo Anglus ,abad= 
u Caq lulq C*6ns,m infulam, u% adiiia tempora.qui floruit 


■ per.Lrinxenc. oc ante eum.tdildas aliquid lucis attulerit Britan 
i antiquitati. acde ea poft illos,quida alia prodiderint, quae etia 
: tenebns circunda dilucere nequeunt.atcp ad extremumonulli 
legocium fufeeperint de rebus in dies prope fingulos geftis Icri 
ii + li aute coiifecemt 4 nnales 3 m quibus tanca cumdifooftrioms 
orationis omnis iemnitas merat 5 utniemb uideretur dbus,iacut 
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POLYD ORI 

VERGILII VRBINATIS ANGLIC AE 

HIST ORI AE TIBER PRIHVS, 


L V^ry v vrv vvyyyi 


RITANNIA omnfs quae ho 
die Anglia 8d Scotia duph'd 
nomine appellatur, infiila in 
Oceano contra Gallicu littus 
polka, diuiditurin partes qua 
tuor; quarum nnarn incolunt 
3 aliam Scori, terdam 
Vnalli, quartam Comubien* 
ies* Hi omnes uel linguauelmodbus feuinftirutis in* 
ter fc difterunt* Angliaab Angloruincolatu ita nun# 
cupata, pars longe maxima, in nouem 8c triginta di* 
cifc eft conuentus,qubs uocanc comitatus; ex quibus, 
decern, Cantium, Suthfexia, Surra,Suthantoneniis, 

Bercheria,Vuikeria,Dorceftria,Somerfetus,Deuo* 

nia, Sc Comubia, primam infulae partem continent, 
quae ad meridiem uergens, inter Thamdim dC mare 
intercede Oeinde ufq? ad Trentam amnem, qui per 
®ediamfobmft Angliam, fexdecimponuntur comk 
cams * quoru fexpriores ad ortum folis funt, EfTexia, 
Midelfexia, Hertefordienfis,Suthfolchia, Northfol* 
chia»Cantabrigienfis: decern pofteriores magis me 5 
diterranei, Bedfordienfis, Huntyngtona, Buchynga 
mtenfis,Oxonien£s: tamedi huius pars dtra Thame* 
fim produdtur i Northantoneniis,R.otelandia,L-ece 
ftrenGs, No tyngamiefis, Varuicenfis, dC Lincolnien 
fis. Poft hos, font fex,qui ad VualIiam,ocddentemcp 
folem fpecbmt, Qoceftrenfts, HerefordeniIs,Vigor 

nien&jSalopienfisjStafFordicnlisj&Ceftxenfts^Cir 
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A History of the Art of Printing, j yy 

1521, at Wittenberg, when Luther, as professor in the University recently founded by Frederic, 
Elector of Saxony, first made known his great powers, both in philosophy and theology, and about 
the time that he became intimately acquainted with Lucas, surnamed Cranach (from his birthplace 
Cranach, m Westphalia), who had recently settled in that city, where he soon became one of the 
leading and most highly esteemed artists of the day. 

As further exemplifying the facile powers of this remarkable artist, I have selected two of 
his illustrations to Luther’s translation of the New Testament, Plates 76 and 77, in which it will 
be seen that, even in the Bible itself, it was not deemed inopportune to attack the Papacy with 
the fullest force of a recklessly, but too often coarsely, satirical pencil. 

My example, reproduced in Plate 77, illustrates the five first verses of the seventh chapter 
of the Revelation of St. John. In the centre of the upper portion of the design is seen “ an Angel 
descending from the East, having the seal of the living God the seal being of course represented 
by the Cross. The Heavenly Messenger appears in the act of speaking to the angels “to whom 
it was given to hurt the earth and the sea, saying, Hurt not the earth, neither the sea, nor the 
trees, till we have sealed the servants of our God in their foreheads/an office which is performed 
by a special angel, who marks the sign of the cross on the foreheads of the chosen, while the four 
angels of the tempests remain quiescent during the completion of the rite. There is considerable 
dignity m the pose and grouping of the angels, and a well-expressed sentiment of devotional feelino- 
m the groups kneeling to be sealed ; but the general design, like nearly all those of Lucas Cranach, is 
wanting m refinement and elevation. The example reproduced in Plate 76 illustrates the sixteenth 
chapter of Revelations, where the seven angels are bidden to “go forth and pour out the vials 
0 the wrath of God upon the earth.” The crudely literal manner in which this command is 
represented, would be simply ridiculous but for the magnificence of -the pencil-power with which 
the grouping of the angels is magisterially traced out, and the fine treatment of the floating 
draperies, which imparts a certain dignity to the whole composition, and prevents the attention 
from dwelling on the too literal treatment of the fourth angel, directed to pour out his vial upon 
the sun, and who vigorously dashes its contents against that luminary, represented under the 
conventional form of a human face surrounded by rays. But the strong Lutheran spirit comes 
out most forcibly in illustration of the mission of the fifth angel, who poured out his vial upon 
the “ Beast;” when “unclean spirits like frogs” came out of the Dragon, &c. &c. It is needless 
to add that the “Seat of the Beast” is interpreted as the throne of the Pope, the Dragon beino- 
the Pope himself, as clearly indicated by the triple crown, which is made to look like the 
natural crest of the Dragon. The “ frogs,” which came out of the mouth of the Dragon are 
represented with great realistic power, and in very minute and careful detail, in reference to the 
fourteenth verse, in which these creatures are described as the spirits of devils, which' go forth 
unto the kings of.the earth ; the crowned Emperor, and a group of those German princes who sided 
with the Pope, being made to represent the “ kings of the earth ” in question. 

Plate 78 is an ordinary page from the body of this edition of the New Testament, the beginning 
of the first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; the decorative initial being, in all probability, 
the work of Cranach himself, as well as the large illustrations. The type is semi-Gothic, and very 
regular, but presents no especially remarkable features. 

While upon the subject of books connected with Luther, it may be as well, though somewhat out 
of chronological order, to describe in this place the first edition of the great Reformer’s German trans¬ 
lation of the Bible, which was printed at Wittenburg in 1541, by Hans Lufft. The title-page to this 
folio volume is a remarkable composition, forcibly illustrating the Reformer's views of the Reforma- 
tion; and I must remark in this place, that while many of the lesser illustrations of the « Books of 
Hours, and also of books of secular character, had often no reference whatever to the text of which 
they formed the decorations, the illustrations of the printed Bibles were generally suggested by the 
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context, and their title-pages, after the beginning of the 16th century, were generally clever 
artistic compositions, bearing directly upon the subject, and not unfrequently in a very pointed 
manner, on the religious controversies of the time, as we shall see in the instance under description, 
and also in the title-page of the great English Bible. The title-page of Luther s Bible is divided 
into two equal parts by the trunk of a tree, branching at the top. On one side the whole scheme of 
revelation is exhibited as turned to evil account by the errors of the Papacy, and the top branches 
of the tree, on that side, are barren and leafless, while on the other, where the redemption of man is 
being effected through the influence of true Christianity, the upper branches of the tree are full of 
luxuriant foliage. On the first side God the Father is seen surrounded by Cherubim, ordaining the 
redemption; while man, by a false interpretation, turns the redemption to a curse. The image 
of Christ has been removed from the cross, and a serpent occupies his place, while the tents of a 
battle-field are scattered around, and the dead and dying strew the ground, for the name of Christ 
has been made a war-cry, and Malice and Force have taken the place of Love and Peace. Beneath 
these devices the original temptation is represented, as still unredeemed, while Death is seen, below, 
driving man into eternal fire, in which a pope and a tonsured monk are already suffering, and 
Satan, in propria persona , disguised in the hat of a cardinal, pursues the victims, a conclave of 
princes and prelates quietly continuing their evil councils on earth, undisturbed by the results of 
their disastrous system of government. The other side of the picture represents the advent of 
Christianity to those fit to receive its precepts. The infant Saviour bearing His cross is seen 
descending on a ray towards the Virgin Mary, while angels announce the glad tidings to a group of 
simple shepherds. Below, Christ is seen rising from the sepulchre, triumphing over Sin and Death, 

_represented by a hideous dragon and a skeleton. In the lower portion of the composition the 

Saviour appears upon the cross, and St. John the Baptist points out to man that a ray of redemption 
is descending towards him from the wound in the side of the Redeemer, along which the Holy Ghost, 
in the image of a dove, descends to the heart of the man, to purify him from inherited sin, through 
the medium of the blood of Christ, while at the foot of the cross the true banner of Christ is borne, 
not by a steel-clad warrior, but by a lamb, the emblem of meekness and Christianity. Such is the 
somewhat laborious symbolism of the original title-page to Luther s Bible. It is imbued with the 
strong spirit of relentless reform, conscious in the purity of its own cause, and fully convinced 
of the ignorance and wickedness of that of its opponents. The device is somewhat laboured in 
execution as well as in idea; and yet, though it has so little of the bold simplicity of outline of 
Lucas Cranach, it is not without merit, even in an artistic point of view, and must have irresistibly 
attracted the attention and interest of all classes among the early Reformers. 

Plate 81 is a fac-simile of an entire page from this Bible. Its typography presents, no 
peculiar features, being an average example of the semi-cursive Gothic character of the period. 
The illustration, which is a fair sample of those of the rest of the volume, exhibits but little of the 
bold simplicity of the works of the earlier masters; and still less of the advanced artistic merits 
of the great epoch of Durer and his immediate successors. These devices have, however, a kind 
of merit peculiar to the time,—namely, a great fulness and accuracy of detail, while they generally 
express unmistakably the character of the scene which they serve to represent, which, in the present 
instance, is the death of Saul, who, finding himself vanquished by the Philistines, called upon his 
armour-bearer to thrust him through with his sword. “ But his armour-bearer would not, for he 
was sore afraid. Therefore, Saul took a sword and fell upon it; and when his armour-bearer saw 
that Saul was dead, he fell likewise upon his sword, and died with him.” Many Bibles were 
printed in Germany of very similar character to the one here described, both as to type and 
illustrations ; but Luther’s Bible obviously serves my purpose best, as a type of its class. Having 
travelled a little out of my prearranged chronological order for the purpose of bringing together 
several examples associated with the name of Luther, I shall have to retrace my steps in order 
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to notice the progress of printing at one of the most celebrated of its later seats in Germany 
namely the city of Basle. ' 

BASLE, though it cannot be ranked among the earliest of the German cities that adopted 
tie Printing-Press, was yet not far behind; and as one of those that became celebrated as great 
book marts at a rather more advanced period, Basle is entitled to very high rank. Among the 
hrst of the interesting books produced there, may be cited an edition of the celebrated letter of 
Columbus, describing the great West Indian island, which he named Hyspana (Hispaniola), situated 
in what he termed the Indian Sea; which letter was first printed at Rome in 1493, only eight 
months after the great discovery. The specimen selected is not, however, the Roman edition of 
I 493 > but that of Basle of. 1494, translated from the original Spanish into Latin by Aliander de 
Casco. The cut^ introduced by way of frontispiece may be considered a contemporaneous illustra- 
tmn of the first interview of Columbus with the natives of the New World, and from that point 
of view is very curious. The type is of the rounded Italian class, which many of the printers of 
Basle appear to have preferred to the favourite German Gothic. A specimen will be found 
(Plate 62) opposite page 171, where the discoveries of Columbus are incidentally referred to. 

But it is the Press of the Frobens, father and son, that forms the great feature in the history 
of printing as connected with the city of Basle. These great printers, and Erasmus, one of 
the great literary glories of the early part of the 16th century, worked long together in that 
ancient Swiss city, and with Holbein as their occasional illustrator, they formed an association 
of book-producers, which may be considered in some respects unrivalled. Froben became a 
proficient in the Greek language at the University of Basle; for, like all the greatest of the early 
printers, he was at^the same time a distinguished scholar; and consequently his editions of the works 
of The Fathers are among the most esteemed and laborious products of the Printing-Press. 
The Latin octavo Bible of 1491 in small type, a Bible in Gothic type issued in 1495, and a biblical 
Concordance issued in the same year, were, however, the earliest works of the Frobens. As an 
example of the style of the works of the younger Froben, I have selected a page from the Paraphrase 
of the New Testament by Erasmus (Plate 73). The type is of that well-rounddd Italian character, in , 
the treatment of which the printers of Basle displayed more taste and skill than any of their confreres 
north of the Alps. It is extremely legible, and of beautiful regularity. The decorative borders, like 
those of the French ££ Hours,” display a somewhat singular selection of pagan imagery, considering 
the nature of the subject; but then, except in the illustrations of some of the German Reformers, 
such decorations, being considered merely in the light of ornament, were treated accordingly; and 
classical learning being a leading fashion of the day, the pagan mythology naturally suggested 
subjects for ornament, when ornament alone was the object. Consequently, the initial letter com¬ 
mencing the Dedication of the Paraphrase to Charles V. is ornamented with a group of Hercules 
and Antaeus, instead of a sacred subject; while in the border will be found a series of devices 
concerning Jupiter, Mercury, Tantalus, Julius Caesar, and Hector, executed in a bold and strongly- 
marked style, peculiar to much of the book-decoration of Basilean artists. 

I may name here, en passant , a few of Froben’s other books. There is, for instance, the 
Basle edition of Sir Thomas Moore’s ££ Utopia,” printed in 1518,—a very pretty example, the first 
page of which, containing the preface, has a handsome border; while the frontispiece, con_ 
sisting of a view of the Happy Island, is cleverly done, and its intentions assisted by the superadded 
names of all the public buildings and institutions. The Colophon is accompanied by the imprint 
of the Froben press, formed of the caduceus, held by two hands,—those of the two patrons of 
the establishment. Erasmus s ££ Encomium Morise” of 1519 has also a pretty title-page, which has, 
however, been used for other works, though originally designed for this one, as shown by the 
eared cap of the principal figure. The ££ Encomium Morise” of 1522 is another nice specimen of 
the Froben press, and has a good title in the style of Holbein. The edition of Erasmus’s Paraphrase 
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of the N ew Testament, printed 1512, has also a finely-designed, though roughly-executed, title ; 
but the copy in the British Museum is more distinguished by a fine border and device at the 
commencement of the Gospel of St. J ohn, an illustration added in a subsequent edition as a 
decoration to the dedication to Prince Ferdinand, and seemingly the work of Holbein, in his 
later and most Italianized style. 

Among the books printed at Basle I have not met with a page suited to my purpose, with 
illustrations by Holbein. It is true the title-page to the works of Erasmus is designed by Holbein, 
with the portrait of Erasmus in a niche ; and the design is very fine; but then it is only an outline. 
There is also a “ Passion” by Holbein ; and in the collection of the “ Epistles of Erasmus printed 
by Froben there are some fine initial letters with picture subjects, making a background to the form 
of the letters. But neither of these exactly suited my purpose, and I therefore, after some hesita¬ 
tion, determined to take my specimen of the book decorations of this accomplished Basilean 
artist from illustrations executed by him for the brothers Treschel, of Lyons, the eminent French 
wood-engravers and printers of the period. The most striking of the designs executed by him (?) 
for these enterprising printers and engravers consists undoubtedly of the series known as the 
“ Dance of Death,” a mediaeval fancy previously treated by various artists in various feelings as to 
detail, but always with the one leading feature of Death, as a grim skeleton, suddenly overtaking 
the unsuspecting mortal in every walk of life, from the Pope to the pauper. In this series Holbein 
has not departed from the typical character of the established order and spirit of the subjects, 
though treating each according to his own individual feeling, both artistically and imaginatively, 
and commencing with the Temptation and Fall in Paradise, when sentence of death was pronounced 
as the penalty of disobedience. The two specimens selected (Plate 7 9 > Nos. 1 and 2) are, first, 
Death and the King; in which the unsuspecting sovereign is seen accompanied by a crowd of 
courtiers, and followed by beggars anxiously soliciting alms from his munificence, while he 
himself suddenly becomes a beggar, pleading in vain for another moment of life, as he is seized upon 
with terrific alacrity by the subduer of all. Above the head of the fated prince, in a niche in the 
castle-wall, a small €me-glass, with the sand run out, has been placed with grim humour by the 
artist instead of a statue, indicating that the hour is come, and that the royal victim must yield 
to the imperative invitation, which is couched in quaint French verses, of which the following are 
a rough translation :— 

Come, prince, with me, and leave behind 
All worldly state, so quickly past; 

For I alone, as thou wilt find, 

Can crush thy pride and power at last. 

These verses are accompanied by a suitable motto from Ezekiel xxiv. and xxvii. The 
prince shall be clothed with desolation,”— <c I will also make the pomp of the strong.to cease.” 

In the next subject Death calls jauntily upon a jolly mitred abbot to accompany him without 
delay; and the surprise and indignation of the well-fed prelate are extreme; he tries to push the 
unwelcome intruder away, and flourishes his richly-bound breviary as a protection; but the 
summons is but too evidently peremptory and final; for the cassock is firmly clutched in the bony 
grip of an inexorable enemy, who has gaily placed the abbot s now useless mitre on his own skull, 
at the same time shouldering the rich and massive crosier, in order to facilitate the exit of the 
astounded abbot, who is all unconscious that in a little hour-glass slily placed in the fork of two 
branches of a tree, just above his head, the sand has all run out; and then Death prepares to dance 
off with his victim, singing— 

Yes, he must die, for he’s received 
No sense or love of discipline; 

By his own folly long deceived— 

Folly that makes him surely mine. 
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The verse is not so pointed as the design, but it is supplemented by a quotation from the fifth book 
of Proverbs, v. 23,—“ He shall die without instruction, and in the greatness of his folly he shall 
go astray. It will in these examples be seen that Holbein, as a draughtsman, is even greater 
than Holbein as a painter; the constant freedom and grace of his pencillings not being 
always found in his oil pictures. His designs appear to combine the grace and classic 
simplicity of the Italian style, with the verve and crispness and more daring character of the 
Germanic school ; the mere mannerism of which it will be seen that he has entirely abandoned, 
especially in his draperies, which, instead of the picturesque angles and crinkles so carefully 
developed by Albert Durer and Lucas Cranach, are simple, flowing, and natural, without any 
artificial elaboration being devised in order to impart a factitious and conventional effect of 
richness and intricacy. This series of designs was first issued in 1538. 

A fine alphabet of initials, in which the subjects of the Dance of Death are made use of to form 
a picture at the back of each letter, have also been attributed to Holbein, in consequene of their having 
been used by the printer Cralander, of Basle; but they were also used by Cephalaeus, of Strasburg. 

The series of Scripture subjects (Plate 79 > Nos. 3 and 4) are said to have been executed by 
Holbein for the same enterprising engravers and publishers, and though less striking in their 
composition, are perhaps more elegant. Taken together, these two series of designs are, when 
considered from a purely artistic point of view, superior to any other works of the kind of the 
epoch, either German or Italian. The Scripture subjects are entitled “ Historiarum Veteris Testa- 
menti leones ad vivum expressae,” and they are accompanied by a short Latin poem, by Nicol 
Borbonius, in praise of sacred subjects, and, as it would seem, of the execution of the present series 
by Hansus Holbius, whose fame is placed above that of Parrhasius and Zeuxis; and the attribution 
appears borne out by the style of some of the Holbein drawings in the Museum at Basle—a fine 
collection, but little known—which are well worthy the careful attention of students. They are 
also accompanied by a short piece in French verse, in which Scripture subjects are recommended 
for all kinds of decorations, and in which the rich are especially recommended to have sacred subjects 
in their tapestries instead of the abominable Venuses and other pagan goddesses by “ Corroget.” 

It has been thought that the Frobens of Basle, aided by the advice, and the pencil also of 
Holbein, were the first printers to produce really decorative title-pages. Some of their works of 
this class, however, are rather coarsely executed, and others, it has been remarked, are coarsely 
conceived; as for instance, the title to Erasmus’s second edition of the Greek Testament. It 
should be reiterated also that the ornaments in these title-pages have seldom any reference to the 
subject of the book, as may be seen by reference to some of this artist’s titles to English books; 
his Tarquin and Lucretia, and Mutius and Porsenna, so well known in Basle books, being appended 
to works of all classes, without the slightest regard to appropriateness. 

Though the Frobens, in consequence of their scholarship and their intimate connection with 
Erasmus, and also with Holbein, are by far the best-known printers of Basle, there were others 
who, in an artistic point of view, produced as fine books. Among them was Bebelius, who printed 
the magnificent edition of Polydore Vergil’s “ History of England” for Henry VIII., and prefaced 
it by a laudatory dedication to that prince. This book, duly considering the beauty of the type 
and the extreme elegance and beauty of the border decorations, may indeed be considered, on the 
whole, the most perfect volume that issued from the press either in the 15th or 16th centuries. 

The first page, containing the Dedication, of which an entire .fiac-simile is given in Plate 74, is 
alone sufficient to establish the position of this volume as a specimen of early 16th century printing 
of the very highest class. The graceful borders in the Italian style of ornament of the period 
are signed I. F. They are of the highest class of this kind of decorative design. The type, also 
in the Italian style, has never been surpassed for beautiful regularity and distinctness, while the 
evenness of the printing is also most remarkable. The commencement of the work itself, of which 
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the first page is given entire, in fac-simile (Plate 75), is surrounded with border decorations which 
are even superior to those of the Dedication. The elegantly treated grotesques of the upper and 
lower borders have been attributed to Holbein, but are scarcely in his style. Nevertheless, the 
humour displayed in the frantic pursuit of the fox carrying off a goose, in the upper one, and the 
spirit of the village dance in the lower one, have in them a Holbeinesque spirit which may prove 
to have actually emanated from his pencil; the simplicity of the drapery being certainly in his 
manner; while the ornamental columns of the side-borders, round which branches are gracefully 
twining, among which cupids are seen gathering fruit, are in the highest style of decorative design, 
and worthy of the greatest master of the art. The type is not seen to so much advantage as in 
the Dedication, in consequence of the fac-simile being taken from a weak impression. 

Another Basle edition of Polydore Vergil’s “ History of England” appeared in 1546, with the 
same cuts, but with new type, which is, if possible, a still more perfect specimen of the Germano- 
Italian form. A subsequent edition, by Guarinus, does not contain the woodcuts. 

Before quitting the subject of the Basle printing at this period, a word should be said of 
Herbst and Winter, whose German names, signifying autumn and winter, were exchanged, after a 
“ learned” affectation of the time, into the Greek Operinus and Chimerinus, by which names alone 
these artists are known as printers. They kept six presses in constant activity, and employed 
more than fifty workmen ; but notwithstanding the learning and accomplishments of Operinus and 
•his partner, they managed their affairs badly, from the business point of view, and both ended their 
days in poverty. The works they produced were of a heavily scholastic character, such as 
“ Scholia in Ciceronis Tusculanas Qucestiones ;” “ Annotationes ex diversis Doctorum Lucubra- 
tionibus collectse in Demosthenis Orationes ; ’ with others of the same class. Their devices or 
imprints are, however, equal in artistic merit to those of the Frobens. 


Frankfort-on-the-Maine, at a somewhat later period, had her eminent printers, like other 
great German cities ; but I have only room for an allusion to a single specimen of Frankfortian 
printing, and that only for the interest of the subject; namely, an account of the different trades as 
they were carried on at that period (1568), more especially that of the printer. This illustrated 
book of trades is one of the ingenious works of Jobst Amman, a native of Zurich, who for a 
time settled at Frankfort, and eventually removed to Nuremberg, where he died. He was not 
merely a printer, but also a painter upon glass, a designer upon wood and metal, and also 
an author; and surpassed most of his contemporaries by the number and comparative excel¬ 
lence of his works ; .among which may be cited the series of French kings from Pharamond to 
Henry III.; his Bible illustrations, with rhymed descriptions by Rebenstock; his plates for an 
edition of Livy’s “Roman History;” his illustrations of the “Art of Equitation,” and “LeLivre 
des Dames,” showing the female costume of the time, in every station of life; all of which are well- 
known works, and of superior merit. The plate selected from his Book of Trades and Pro¬ 
fessions (No. 1, Plate 88), is that representing the printer at his work; by which it will be seen 
that in the middle of the 16th century the general manipulation of the art, at a hand-press, had already 
become very much like what it is at the present day. The compositor is at work, and type is 
being sorted in small compartments, much as in the offices of our greatest contemporary establish¬ 
ments. The verses beneath the engraving describe the art of printing as having originated at 
Moguntia (Mayence), and set forth its value and importance as an art. Amman entitles this 
little work “ Ilam Omnium Artium.” 

While alluding to the works of Amman, I am tempted to give one more specimen of his 
skill, as also bearing on the subject of printing.' It consists of designs for a pack of playing-cards, 
the pips of one of the four devices, being composed of the dabbers then used by printers for 
charging the type with the printing ink. The ace of the suit consists of a single dabber, supported 
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by suitable figures, and accompanied by descriptive verses in German and Latin, by Schroeter, 
e mpenal Poet Laureate. The specimen reproduced in fac-simile (No. 2, Plate 88) maybe 
termed the five of dabbers.” The figures and verses, except those accompanying the ace of each 
suit, bear no immediate reference to the sign of the suit, but consist of a series of subjects of various 

PiTTf’- C °° neC f d Wlth P ubllc festIv als, games, or popular romances. The illustration No. 3 
Plate 88,. is the “ Ace of Drmkmg-glasses; ” the glass being the device of the suit. As the first of 
the smt, it is, like the others, supported by appropriate figures, and accompanied by verses in which 
tiie importance of glass-making and the arts immediately connected with it are set forth. 


In this brief survey of the general character of the works of the German printing-press 
from, the closing years of the 15th century to the middle of the i6th, many works have 
necessarily been omitted which ought to have found a place even in so slight an outline as the 
present, not only on account of their importance in a literary point of view, but also as abounding 
in a great variety of highly attractive illustrations engraved on wood or metal. Some of the cuts! 
m volumes of tins class, contain examples of armorial bearings treated in a remarkably grand 
and artistic manner, though with the accompanying spice of quaintness belonging to the period • 
an such illustrations, with many others, often form records as interesting as those contained in 
the text of the works themselves. Many books of the period are especially devoted to the illus¬ 
tration of contemporaiy arms and armour, as well as general costumes, which are always exhibited 
m a highly characteristic manner; while scientific works, richly embellished with quaint and 
lghly-mteresting illustrations, abound; as well as works on history, volumes of poems, romances 
and books of devotion, a bare list of which would fill all my remaining space; so that 7n 
endeavouring in the present volume to give a comprehensive view of the orio-in of the art of 
printing towards the middle of the 15th century, and follow its rapid progress for about a century 
afterwards, m all the countries that can boast of being more or less connected with its early spread 
and development—namely, Holland, Germany, Italy, England, France, Belgium, and Spain,—I have 
necessarily been compelled to restrict myself very severely in the number of my illustrations; but 
m order to compensate as far as possible for omissions necessitated by such an arrangement, I have 
endeavoured to give a tolerably complete account of such examples as I have been able to adopt • 
sometimes greater than their individual merits called for; but which nevertheless aided me 
materially m my endeavour to bring the general progress of the art into the form of a continuous 
narrative; which I have sought to realize by linking the characteristics of the career and produc¬ 
tions of each printer whose works have furnished me with illustrations, to those of his predecessors 
contemporaries, and successors. This was no very easy task ; but it is hoped that such an arrange¬ 
ment, with all its shortcomings, may have enabled me to give to general readers a comprehensive 
and general view of the subject, such as they could not very well obtain in any other way. 

I originally contemplated giving a tolerably complete series of all the “marks” or “imprints” 
of the German, French, and Italian printers, attached to my examples from their works ; but 
finding that other and more important illustrations would have had to give way in order to make 
room for them, I determined to give up that addition to the present volume. It is a branch of the 
subject, however, which I hope to investigate in a separate form, on some future occasion. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


The Progress of tie Art of Printing in England, after the time if Caxton, till the middle of the Sixteenth Century 


—- Q -— 

D URING the career of Caxton, the undoubted, founder of the Printing-Press in England* 
a considerable trade In foreign books was carried on, in addition to all that he could pour 
forth from his own very active press ; for no sooner had the “ new art” so reduced the price of books 
as to make them luxuries attainable by many sections of society to which they had hitherto been 
inaccessible, than the demand for them increased, with a rapidity that seems more commensurate 
with the rapid kind of progress achieved in the present age, than with the generally supposed 
sluggish advance of civilization In the days of Caxton and his contemporaries. Even before the 
Caxtonxan press had seated itself in the Almonry at Westminster, we know that he had, while still 
in Bruges, sent over cargoes of books for the English market. It is probable that the} were 
mostly his own. productions; but he doubtless, as a general merchant, forwarded the works of 
other printers to the English market; and at a somewhat later period, as we have seen, Missals 
were executed by foreign printers expressly for the use of the English Church establishments, 
more especially for that of Salisbury', the ritual of which must have become as well known to several 
continental printers as that of Rouen, Chartres, or Paris. 

Among the remarkable books executed on the Continent for the English market towards the 
close of the career of Caxton were the well-known \ ork Missals, printed bj Olivier of Rouen, whose 
works have been referred to in a previous chapter, and also the Missal for the same Seat executed 
by Guillaume Bernard and Jacob Cousin. 1 he specimen of the \ ork Missal printed by Olivier, of 
which I have given the title as a specimen (Plate 86), bears the elate, as I read it, of 1516 ; the large 
initial being a tine and remarkably-executed letter in its way, produced in close imitation of those 
large engrossed capitals of the period which were entirely executed with the pen. The grotesque 
heads and other figures executed by mediaeval penmanship have often great merit of a certain kind, 
and this reproduction of their style by the wood-engraver is very characteristic. It should be 
remarked that the printer has inscribed his name on a scroll in the centre of the letter, the spelling 
with H, as M. P. Holivier, being unusual. This was among the latest of the Roman Catholic 
Missals executed abroad for the use of English churches, the ritual of the Reformation having been 
adopted In 1534. I may here observe that it was not only for England that the French printers 
executed Church Sendees and other books of devotion, but, as 1 have previously mentioned, 
a Spanish Missal was executed at Lyons; and I may here refer to a Dutch Missal printed at 
Paris in 1494, for William Houtmert, of Antwerp. The Missals printed abroad for the Church 

of York, and also according to other English Rituals, being very numerous, I must not attempt 

their description here; especially as I have to show that it was not religious books only that 
foreign printers produced for English circulation, and also that the trade was not confined to 
books In Latin, which was the common language both of science and religion at that period; 

but that popular books in the English language were also produced in the foreign presses 

expressly for the English market, often with tolerable correctness, while in other Instances 
teeming with the most ridiculous errors. This is no place to give a list of books of the.kind, 
but I have selected a good specimen of the class as a general example. It consists of 
the title-page of “The Chronicles of England,” printed in English at Antwerp,, by the we! 
known printer Gerard Leew, in 1493 (Plate 86); which title. In fine large Gothic .type, reads, 
supplying the abbreviations, “ Cronycles of the Lond of Englond. The border, In the sty t 
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of the more ordinary illuminations of the period is only in outline, but it produces a good contrast 
to the massive black-letter title above; an effect which is borne out by a similar treatment of the 
two angels which are made supporters to the royal arms of England. There are some effective 
illustrations and ornaments of a similar character in the volume, especially the Gothic tower at the 
end; the type of the body of the work being a black-letter of average size and character. This 
volume is one of the many valuable monuments of the early printers bequeathed to the nation 
by Mr. Grenville, and forms part of the Grenville Library in the British Museum. 

Next after the Caxton press came, as it ought, that of the Seat of our leading university, Oxford. 
Indeed the priority of the University press over that of William Caxton has been claimed by 
stanch supporters of the University as the great English centre of literary enterprise and progress ; 
but such a claim cannot be sustained, having been set up upon the strength of a book m^dated 
by a typographical error of a kind by no means unusual at that period. The volume in question is 
St. Jerome’s “ Exposicio in Simbolum Apostolorum,” and it is plainly dated “ Oxonian, 1468,” a 
date which would not only place it before the earliest book printed in England by Caxton, but 
even before his first book was printed on the Continent, and only two years after Ulric Zell, the 
pupil of Schoiffher, had brought the new art to Cologne, one of the first towns to which Gutenberg’s 
system was carried direct from Mayence. The explanation is as follows. Theodore Rood, the 
printer, a native of Cologne, did not come to England till 1478, when he was engaged by the 
heads of the University to print for them, and did in fact print the book in question in Oxford in 
the same year, the error in setting up the date, mcccclxviii instead of mcccclxxviii having led 
to all this controversy. Dr. Middleton, in his Latin dissertation on the origin of printing, published 
at Cambridge in 1735, clearly proves the incorrectness of the date in question, and it ts also satis¬ 
factorily explained by both Ducarel and Meerman. The pamphlet of Richard Atkyns, published 
m 1664, and entitled “The Original and Growth of Printing, collected out of history and the 
records of the kingdom, &c. &c.,” was the first claim, set forth in print, to the priority of Oxford on 
the score of this obvious misprint. To support his views, Atkyns pretended to quote from an 
ancient MS. chronicle m Lambeth Palace,—the original of which has never come to light. The 
summary which he published, and which he described as having obtained from that source, is 
a tissue of absurdities, founded principally, as it would seem, upon the passages relating to Koster 
m the work of Junius previously referred to, and strangely and ignorantly confused with the names 
0 Gutenberg and Caxton. He makes Gutenberg the inventor of the art at Plaarlem, instead 
of Mayence, and then makes King Henry VI. of England despatch his valet Tumour along with 
axton to Holland to obtain the secret by treachery. And then, one Frederic Corsellis, a servant 
of the Haarlem printer, betrays his employer, and is brought to London, whence he is conducted 
to Oxford, and there sets up a press; a strange rhodomontade, which, while proving nothing for 
Oxford, is yet a very interesting corroboration of the existence of the well-founded claims set up 
y Haarlem in opposition to Mayence. When at Oxford a few months ago, I was enabled, by the 
indness of the chief librarian of the Bodleian Library, the Rev. E. Cox, to examine the little 
vo ume m question; and although I found the date, plainly enough mcccclxviii, yet the style of the 
setting up and printing, and also of that of the type, were fully ten years in advance of the 
actually printed date. As a specimen of printing, the book possesses no remarkable feature 
whatsoever, but I have nevertheless given a fac-simile (No. 1, Plate 84) of a portion of one of its 

pages, as being, even at its true date, a monument of considerable interest in the history of the 
establishment of the Printing-Press in England. 

One of our monastic .institutions of the period, St. Alban’s Abbey, was the scene of the next 
attempt to establish a printing-press of analogous character to that of Oxford; and the first book printed 
there was the “ Exempla Sacr* Scripture,” printed in 1481, with types so similar to those of Caxton, 
at if not absolutely the same founts, they must assuredly have been furnished by him. A fac-simile 
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of a portion of one of the pages will be found in Plate 84, No. 2, taken from a volume which 
formed part of the library of George III. The second work that issued from the St. Albans 
press, printed in a similar type, is commonly known as the book of St. Alban s, and is entitled 
(< The Bokys of Haukyng and Huntyng, and also of Cootarmuris, written by Dame Juliana 
Barnes or Berners, Prioress of Sopwell Nunnery, near St. Albans. This book was printed in 
i486, and is minutely described in the fourth volume of the “Bibliotheca Spenceriana. A 
fac-simile of this rare book, consisting of an entire page, will be found in Plate 84? reproduced 
from a yolume which is considered the most perfect copy known, and which is now in the 
British Museum, forming part of the munificent bequest of Mr. Grenville. 

The University of Cambridge followed, with its own press, after a long interval; in fact, 
after 4 lapse of time that appears almost incredible; and for which I have not space to offer 
a speculative explanation. This nevertheless appears the more convenient place to give a short 
description of one of the first books printed at Cambridge, though it carries me, chronologically, 
beyond the period at which I have at present arrived in reference to the progress of printing in 
England. The book from which I have selected a specimen (Plate 88, No. 2), as one of the first 
Cambridge books, is entitled “ Lucian, Lepidissimum Opusculum vept An|/aBa>v. H. Bulloco 
interprete; ” printed at Cambridge by John Siberch in 1521; the volume from which my specimen 
is taken being now preserved in the British Museum. 

One of the earliest books printed in London in rivalry with those of the Caxton press, was 
Walton’s “ Speculum Christiani,” printed by William de Machlinia, in 1480; but the true successors 
of the fame and important position of Caxton, and his most immediate successors as leaders of the 
English press, were Wynkyn de Mforde and Richard Pynson, two of his assistants , and both the 
type and the woodcut illustrations of the books of these printers exhibit an advance upon those of 
Caxton, forming very interesting illustrations of the progress of the art of printing and engraving 
in England; though how much of their type and how much of their engraved illustrations were 
actually English work it would be difficult to prove. It is probable that great part, if not the 
whole, of the type of our early printers, was imported from Germany, through the Low Countries, 
and, consequently, the engravings must have been the work of foreign artists, the engraved blocks 
being . imported, at second hand, from the Continent, and frequently introduced in English 
books without the slightest regard to their fitness either in subject or character. But, in fact, 
little is known upon this subject. Strutt and Evelyn, in speaking of the early use of wood¬ 
engraving in England, confuse the distinct arts of engraving on wood and on copper, while a 
writer in Chambers’s “ Cyclopaedia” is no clearer, but infers that the art was “brought here 
from Antwerp, by John Speed.” Dr. Henry, of Biblical celebrity, satisfies himself with a reference 
to Walpole’s superficial catalogue of engravers; all tending to prove that next to nothing is 
accurately known of the first stages of the art of wood-engraving in England. Some of the rude 
engravings in Caxton’s “ Mirror of the World,” 1481, have, indeed, been thought to be of British 
workmanship, as also the plates of the second edition of the Game of the Chesse, &c. &c.; but 
even if so, they may yet be copies from foreign works, as we know that he copied a design from 
the “ Biblia Pauperum ” to illustrate his “ Life of Christ.” The cuts of the second edition of the 
“Canterbury Tales” have, however, a fairer claim to be considered English work, from certain 
peculiar characteristics of style, though beyond this there is no proof whatever. 

Richard Pynson, who surpassed his master in the regular setting up of his type, the 
evenness of the impression, and the character of his illustrations, produced, as early as 1487, 
in the ireign of Henry VII., and during the lifetime of Caxton, his excellent edition of the 
“Comedies of Terence;” a specimen of which well-executed piece of printing will be found in 
Plate 85, being a fac-simile of the first page of the “ Eunuch.” The Argument, or general plot of 
the comedy, is printed in beautiful small type, very regularly set up; the division of syllables, when 
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they occasionally occur, being correct, and the length of the lines made beautifully even; the 
wave of the lines in the fac-simile being caused by the curve of the paper, as rendered with 
unfortunately severe accuracy by the photographic process. The larger type of the second 
statement, or Argument, is a free Gothic, or “black-letter,” also very regular; the apparent bend in 
some of the lines being caused, as in the other, by the photograph, which represents, in that way, 
t . e wave of the leaf m the °P sn book. The printer’s device, which appears as a kind of frontis¬ 
piece to the volume, consists of his initials, in white, on a black shield, surmounted by a .helmet, 
and surrounded by an effective but rather rude framework of ornamental bordering. He eventually 
established a press at Temple Bar, where he printed “ Dives et Pauper,” in 1493. Pynson was a 
orman by birth, and probably came to the establishment of Caxton from the office of one of the 
celebrated printers of Rouen, perhaps that of Olivier, who, as we have seen, printed the finest of the 
“ Salisbury Missals,” as well as many other works for the English market. The original patent 
of his naturalization is still extant, in which he is described as “ Richardum Pynson *de partibus 
Normand. onund., &c. &c.” He speaks of Caxton in several of his prefaces, as his worshipful 
master, and also boasts of the special protection of the Lady Margaret, the king’s mother, through 
whose interest he was afterwards appointed “ King’s Printer.” The books which issued from his 
presses are, on the whole, of a superior class to those selected by Wynkyn de Worde, though their 
execution is not, on the whole, so fine; but it should be added that several very beautiful books 
were executed by Pynson, and some few very indifferent ones by Wynkyn de Worde. Pynson’s 
type is generally a kind of “ Secretary’s Gothic,” and was most likely produced in France, as it 
closely resembles that of Eustace, Verard, and others, of whose works I have furnished specimens. 
Among Pynson’s finest books may be enumerated Lord Berners’ translation of Froissart, also his 
English translation of the “ Navis Stultifera Mortalium,” which is entitled “The Shyp of Folys,” 
of which the illustrations, though coarse, are very characteristic. As in the original work, pre¬ 
viously described, the first subject is “ The Bibliomaniac,” a device which, incidentally, serves to 
show that spectacles were in pretty general use at that time. This first described of the passengers 
in the Ship of Fools is styled the “ book fool,” and is made to say— 

I am the firste foie of all the whole navy, 

To kepe the pompe, the helme, and eke the sayle ; 

And this is my mynde, this one pleasure have I, 

Of books to have great plenty, and aparayle, 

Yet take no wisdom by them; nor yet avayle, 

Nor them perceyve not. 

He possesses them, in short, for show, for the repute of having a library, and for their fine 
binding,— 

Full gooldly bounde in pleasant couverture 
Of Damas, satin, or else of velvet pure. 

Pynson’s “ Chronicle of Fabyan,” in which Brute, of the regal family of Priam of Troy, is made 
the founder of the first colony in the British isles, is a fine and curious book (bearing date 1516), and 
is enriched with many remarkable cuts; among which the Temple of Diana, on the African island, 
which Brute visits on his way to Britain, forms a very interesting feature. The usual cut, repre¬ 
senting an author presenting his book to a patron, was not executed for the work, having 
previously done duty in the “Shepherd’s Calendar,” printed in Paris in 1503, and possibly in many 
other works, as was too common at that period with cuts of a generally useful character. Many of 
the cuts in Pynson s own “ Shepherd’s Calendar” are, however, original. He appears to have been a 
rather jealous trader, and to have had a fierce feud with a rival printer, who, according to one of his 

prologues, encroached on his rights unfairly; and of whom he speaks as Rob-Redman sed verms 
Rudeman. 
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Pynson enriched his works with more illustrations and decorative 
Caxton or his own contemporary, Wynkyn deWorde ; his “ Bochas or the Tall of Princes, g 
f , • st profusely thouo-h coarsely ornamented works ; and one bearing a title m which 

••BodL” the name of Boccaccio; but when it is taken into 

consideration that the English translation was in all probability taken from t e renc , an no 

recttm^the Italian, we obtain a clue to this extraordinary distortion, as the common French 

abbreviation is Boccace, the pronunciation of which is pretty accurately rendered in Englis . y 

Bochas The portrait of Lydgate, the English translator, at the beginning of this work, is a 
JJocnas. me pori y h, Adam” is also very inferior to the previous 

poor performance; and the illustration to the Fall of Adam is also very Vendor ,, 

treatment of the subject in continental editions of the same work. The Shepherds Calend , 

printed by Pynson, is well known; and many other of the numerous works he printed might be 

cited did^space permit; but the book of Pynson’s that will interest the general English reader 

>• p» b *“r *' c»h“S'c hl - wi*h 

„ Defender of the Faith.” One of the title-pages of this famous book, or rather the list ot contents, 
surrounded by a handsome border, will be found in Plate 88 ; this list of Contents being printed in 
"Id type, cf style, which „ ... peeled -s. .Itesdy » “JJit 

the Cothic“ black-letter” The first item enumerated m the Contents is the Oration J 

the Roman Pontld, in eapUn.tl.. o»e woth of 

Pontiff &c •” the two last being, the royal essay against the arcn . , . 

the royal letter to the illustrious Duke of Saxony,” which assumes the form of 
rion-the duke being one of the most powerful and ardent supporters of the Lutheran Reformers. 

‘ ’ Wynkyn de Worie, whose foreign name has a catching sound, is perhaps better known tothe 

general public as one of the immediate successors of Caxton than Richard ^ 
also it must be confessed, give him a certain right of pre-eminence. Many of them are h 
specimens of the art, and display a marked advance on the productions 

They were "De PropJatibus 

R r erum” g trlnriated into English by J ohn of Trevisa. Bartholomew 

well as English MSS. of the work being well known; while even after the invention of P™ ing, 
the work still remained in request, and new editions continually appeared. It is an epitome, divide 
into nineteen books or sections, concerning the knowledge of all the things existing in the materia 
world, and some of those of an immaterial nature. For instance, the illustration as <a 

soecimen (Plate 87) is the frontispiece to the section which treats of Ange . _ => 

fflu m ion which is highly characteristic of the religious spirit of the age m connection 
V 5 Z God the Fatlfer is represented as seated in the centre of heaven which is repre- 
Temed t a series of circles surrounded by waving and shaded lines intended _ to express 
cbuds. Good angels are shown kneeling at the throne of the Ruler of the Umvense, while 
bad angels are precipitated downwards, assuming devilish and grotesque shapes in eir . 
The “f epre enting the seven ages of man is a pre-Shakesperian version of the subject, in 
which the age of youth is represented by a figure of a young man with a falcon perched upon 
his hand which is very gracefully conceived. The title-page of this volume from the press of 
Wynkyn de Worde (Plate 87) is remarkably bold and striking, consisting of very arge ot ic 
letters cut in intaglio in a block of oak, and consequently remaining white in the printing, while 
the face of the block forms a solid black ground to them, except where the natural gram 
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of the wood shows a series of slight and irregularly broken white lines, which modify the blackness 
of the ground in a very pleasing manner. This was the first book printed upon paper of English 
manufacture, produced at the mills set up at Hertford by John Tate, under the patronage of 
Henry VII. The volume from which my specimen is taken was bequeathed to the national 
library by Sir Joseph Banks, and bears the device of Wynkyn de Worde, which is infinitely 
varied in his numerous productions, and no especial form of it appears to have been definitely 
adopted. Among the works of this clever advancer of his art I have always been struck with his 
Orchard of Syon,” in the illustrative cuts of which the dresses of the nuns are made to produce 
a very striking effect by being printed in solid black, and having the folds represented by white 
lines. His “ Mirroure of God for the Sinfull Soule,” printed in 1522, after he had had great 
experience In his art, is a remarkably fine specimen of printing; and his earlier work, the 
“ Profytes of Tribulation,” is also worthy of examination, especially for the cut of David in 
the act of slinging a stone at Goliah, which is very clever : this book was printed about 1495. 

Wynkyn de Worde had doubtless been noticed and patronized during the short but active reign 
of the usurper, Richard III., who was much interested in the progress of the art of printing, and 
specially enacted that “foreign artizans should not be hindered from settling in this country,” 
specifying especially “ scrivenors, illuminors, readers, and printers of books .” It is possible that 
some opposition was made by London citizens to the establishment of Wynkyn de Worde and 
Richard Pynson, on account of their foreign origin, and that the enactment in question may have 
had especial reference to the protection of these pupils of Caxton. De Worde had probably 
learned of his old master the art of propitiating the great, as well as the art of printing; Caxton 
having proved himself an equal adept at either. 

Julian Notary Is another of the early printers whose works serve to illustrate the advance of 
this art in England. He was busily engaged printing before the close of the fifteenth century, in 
King Street, Westminster; and afterwards at his office near Temple Bar, at the Three Kings,—a 
sign which was a favourite one in Cologne, and which leads me to believe that Notary may 
have come to England from that celebrated seat of the German press, where, as previously 
described, Ulric Zell, a pupil of Gutenberg, first introduced it. . The works of Notary are generlly 
inferior to those of Wynykn de Worde and Pynson ; his “ Book of Hours,” printed in connection 
with Barbier, being an exception; but then it is evidently of foreign execution. He reprinted 
many books of established popularity. 

William Faques, or Fawkes, perhaps comes next in chronological order among the early 
English printers. Like Pynson, he was by birth a Norman,—probably a native of Rouen, where 
the art of printing had become quite a staple branch of trade. His Hereford Missal is perhaps his 
best book. A peculiarity in this Missal, and one showing the growing desire for having the 
Church Services in the vulgar tongue, previously to the Reformation, is, that while the rest of the 
Offices are in Latin, the Form of Matrimony is in English. Faques printed the proclamation of 
Henry VII. against clipped money, which is interesting, as exhibiting a series of the coins of the 
reign in the ornamental border, and is on this account mentioned by Folkes in his " History 
of. the British Coinage.” Faques’s Latin Psalter is also very neatly executed ; and his brother 
Richard was likewise a successful printer; and Henry Pepwell, another printer of this period, was 
one of the first, of undoubtedly English origin, but unfortunately his productions are not of a very 
high class. 

Peter Treverius printed in the Borough soon after the beginnings of Pynson and De Worde, 
and was of Italian origin, possibly of Treviso. The “Disticha Moralia,” 1514, was perhaps his 
first work, but he is better known by his “ Grete Herbal,” a substantial folio volume published 
in 1516. His device was a wild man and woman, with bows and arrows, in front of a tree, 
on which is slung a shield bearing his initials. He printed also that very curious book, Arnold’s 
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190 f t ,w< / T „,\ and an English edition of a very interesting and well-known 

“Customs of London (1521), a g „ th original German edition of which 

German work, Brounswyke’s “ Desorption of Surgery, ^ costumes of the time 

has a series of well-executed pates, ex 1 1 mg executed with wonderful 

and different scenes in a surgeon’s practice, he whole ot them g His 

truth and spirit; while the plates in the English :«^“.annals of English 
edition of the “ Polychronicon ” exhibits, perhaps the firs,^ example 

printing of a true ^P 3 ^’ “gaman^ChristopTer Truthall, and Thomas Godfrey next appeared 
James Nicholson, Robert Redma , p ^ verv num erous. The widow of 

•as leaders among the English printers, w 0 eg books bear her name, 

Rob „ 

as “emprynted by Elyzabeth, late y superior to any of the four named 

George, next to Saynt Dunstan’s Churche. John Skot was sup y 

to tofto .*People" » .S.7, 

high on account of the number of his works, pn . cuts ,_ it is so good, indeed, 

which is a very fine black-letter book, TOn ‘ am ‘^' Donatuses 0 r Latin Grammars, were first 

that it has recently been republished m&eaw&e. instead of being imported, and most of 
extensively printed by English printers about this time, instead of being impo 

the printers just named issued one or more of t em. nreserved in so brief a state- 

P Next in order (if in whose will, 

ment) came Robert Cop|anwho h d ^ books fof reproduction a t his press 

f 8 ““ Hhe m £ eans Of preserving several specimens of early English poetry and general 
has been the P t_t: c imnrint or trade device, is well executed, 

. literature, of which there isJ other printed „ Books of 

E d do"” wLhTsprevTou y stated, contain! the leading passages of the «^neid” narrated in a 
Eneados, which, as previous y „ Histories of Troy ” consisted of a series of narratives 

f pda tk “?n- a V“ St AmonVUs later works were “The Palis of Honoure,” and several of the 
Worde’s edition of 1504 1 to which may be added his Guy Earl 

Hampton.” t . { the most vo l u minous of early 

- « —HE 

printers Richard inter th h he did more in employing others than m 

eminent about the same t P > b h pr i nte d for him, as did also several 

actually printing at his own press. Pelyt and Retoan both pn . He was a 

foreign printers; and he received f ^h^Sd "with its armorial bearings, is duly recorded 

“I'HeS C CoTege SO °Am^g o’ther works, he p’rinted a volume which marks an epoch among 

„i. -L* 11 r rrnc; ot the beginning, with the quaint motto, . 

S'pSS . .7. Bihle to p n„i to to m», of to to™. 

as Thorns ‘ History of printed the first Grammar for learning the French language, 

About this time John Hawkins printed me n The ^ £ Hsh p rimers 

which was entitled “ L’Eclaircissement de la Langue Fran9a ( 53 )- 

. , i _ a j rvf mricb nf the works of our early 


* Superciliously styled Rudeman by Pynson. 

+ In Haslewood’s “ British Bibliographer” may be 


found a detailed account of most of the works of our early 
English printers. 
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were those of Byddell (1535) an d John Gough (1536); who also printed (1540) the well-known 
an-d. much-prized “ Dove of Holy Scripture,” and in 1543 the first work on English Bookkeeping, 
wTiich was suggested by many changes in the names and values of the coinage, the explanation of 
wTiich was entitled “ Kepyng of the Famous Recoyning.” The author informs us that the principle 
af his book is called in Latin, “ dare et habere,” and in English, “ debitor and creditor.” While 
sjpeaking of the elementary works produced by our early printers, it may be stated that a Latin 
CGrammar was printed by Roger in 1 535 > which is the only book that is now known of his press, 
though he doubtless printed many others. 

Before speaking of Richard Grafton, the most celebrated English printer since Caxton, and 
whose early editions of the English Bible are so famous, I must retrace my steps to some extent, in 
:>rcler to say a few words on the earliest English translations of the Bible and first printed copies 
>f any portions of the Holy Scriptures in English. 

Long before it had occurred to the prelates of the Romish Church to prohibit the translation 
the Bible into the vernacular language of any country—proclaiming every man a criminal who 
"ead such translations of the Scriptures into his mother tongue—many centuries, indeed, before 
:hat epoch of the highest pretensions and worst tyranny of the Church of Rome, Anglo-Saxon 
;i*anslations of the Bible had been issued to the public, the reading of which was not deemed a 
rrime by the Anglican Church. At length, after a considerable lapse of time, came Wyckliffe’s 
E ngdish translation, which unfortunately appeared in less liberal times; when, in fact, it was 
leclared by Churchmen that even the Latin Bible ought not to be in the hands of laymen. 
Etiaucer represents the hierarchy at that period as gathering up the Bibles in their libraries, “ and 
jo imprisoning them from secular priests and curates, that they thereby hindered them from 
3 ire aching the Gospel to the people;” and, at a later period, as we learn from other sources, 
Txe clerical students, sent from Ireland by Archbishop FitzRalph to study divinity in Oxford, 
were forced to return without profit, because they could not find a single Bible there to be sold,— 
l state of things which occurred only very shortly before the invention of printing. When 
\A 7 ~ yckliffe’s English translation first appeared, during the early and brilliant portion of the reign 
>f* Edward III., no edict was issued against circulating it or reading it; and it was not till twenty 
^ears afterwards that Archbishop Arundel proclaimed the reading of it to be rank heresy. Wyck- 
IfTe was, however, protected by the most popular and influential of the king's sons, J ohn of Gaunt, 
3 t_ike of Lancaster; and under that shelter the flash of persecution died out; one cause of the 
;nfc>sidence of the persecution being the simple fact that copies were so difficult to procure in those 
la/ys of MS. books, that much stir was hardly requisite to prevent their circulation. Had the 
^ririting-Press existed for the service of Wyckliffe and his translation, matters might have taken a 
nore serious turn. The demand for the book as a MS. was, nevertheless, considerable; and the 
rojpies, being multiplied with as much rapidity as the process of copying by hand admitted of, were 
old as low as twenty shillings each. Sir Thomas More tells us that the Bible had been translated 
n.t:o English long before the time of Wyckliffe, “by vertuous and well learned men,” but that 
A/"yckliffe maliciously took upon himself to translate it anew, perverting the text in order to favour 
l£s own peculiar heresies; but he was doubtless in error as to Wyckliffe's translation, and alluded 
o some of those later English translations of portions of the Bible which were produced on the 
Continent, and circulated in England, in his time.* 

It was the advent of the. Printing-Press that alarmed the clergy of the Anglican Church much 
nore seriously than the appearance of Wyckliffe's Bible had done; for they declaimed loudly and 

=*= Wyckliffe's translation of the Bible is a fine example of “ Church History,” in which Paul is called the “ knave of 

uaint idiomatic English, of a somewhat obsolete type, and Jesus Christ”—the feudal term knave, orvillam ,being used in- 

xixs forms an interesting monument of the state of the lan- stead of the more modern “servant,”—is only to be found in 

mage at that period; but the passage cited by Puller, in his a single instance, which is known to be an impudent forgery. 
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fiercely against the circulation of the printed copies of the New Testament in Greek, when it first 
appeared—and even against the Hebrew Bible when put forth from the same source. Erasmus 
tells us, with his usual vein of sarcasm, that one college in Cambridge forbade the reading of his 
Greek Testament; and it is on record that the vicar of Croydon, in Surrey, whose opinions no 
doubt represented those of the majority of his order, preached a sermon at Paul’s Cross, in which 
he delivered himself in the following terms, on the subject of the Printing-Press : “We must root 
out printing, or printing will root us out,”—an honestly outspoken profession of faith that had more 

truth in it than the good Roman Catholic parson was aware of. 

Thus matters stood when William Tyndale resolved to attempt a new translation of both the 
Old and New Testament, from the Hebrew and the Greek, into English. Tyndale, by birth a 
Welshman, finished his education at Maudelyn College, Oxford, removing afterwards to Cambridge; 
and failing to obtain the appointment he sought in the household of Dr. Cuthbert Tunstal, Bishop 
of London, went to Antwerp, where he subsisted for a time upon an annuity of £\o a year, 
furnished to him by his friend Humphrey Monmouth, a citizen of .London, who was favourable to 
the Lutheran Reformation. It was in Antwerp that, in the year 1525, he completed, with the 
assistance of J ohn Fryth and J oseph Roye, his translation of the N ew Testament; and proceeded to 
Cologne to print it, at the press of P. Quentell. Copies were soon forwarded in considerable 
numbers to England, which were so greedily bought up that Bishop Tunstal issued a commission 
to the archdeacons of his diocese, in which he says, “Some sons of iniquity, and ministers of the 
Lutheran faction, have craftily translated the holy Gospel of God into our vulgar English, and 
mixed with their translations some articles of heretical pravityand all copies that could be found 
and seized, were ordered to be delivered up to the bishop within thirty days, that they might be at 
once destroyed. The misprints in this " Dutch edition,” as it has been called, are very numerous, 
the text having been set up by German printers not understanding the language, and some of the 
errors having escaped the editor’s correction; the execution of the work is otherwise extremely 
good, and the woodcuts of a superior class, as shown in the two specimens m Plate 89. This 
edition of Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament was the first portion of an English translation 
of the Scriptures ever issued from the Printing-Press; and, as such, was very effectually suppresse , 
the unique specimens from which my fac-similes are taken forming part of a volume which is the 
only remaining fragment of an edition of 3,000 copies ;* an interesting relic which was bequeathe 
to our national library by Mr. Grenville. It was during the printing of this work at Cologne 
that the machinations of the Roman Catholic party against Tyndale were commenced; Coch aeus, 
one of the most virulent opponents of the Lutheran party, being the leader m the persecution to 
which Tyndale was subjected. It is well known that these proceedings were envenomed by die 
activity of the Roman Catholic party in England, which worked upon the fanaticism of the 
Emperor Charles V. so successfully, that Tyndale was eventually arrested at Antwerp, not on y wit 
the sanction of the State Council of England, but also in the name of the king; the arrest being 
carried into effect by the emperor’s procurator at Brussels. He was thrown into prison at Vilvor e, 
a fortified post between Brussels and Antwerp, where he lay eighteen months ; and was then 
brought to trial on the charge of heresy, &c., and condemned to death by strangulation and burning. 
He is said to have died imploring Heaven to “ open the eyes of the King of England, an in 
so far as the royal adoption of the principles of the Lutheran Reformation was concerned, his 
prayer appears to have been answered. In the mean time, Fryth, who had assisted him m his 
translation, fell into the toils of the Romanist party in England, and was burnt m Smith e m 
I533 _ a terrible example of the fierce opposition of the English clerical party to the translation o 
the Bible; while Roye, his other coadjutor, perished in a similar manner in Portugal. Tyn es 

* Wanley states that he never saw a copy of this edition been in Ames’s collection, which sold at his death 
of Tyndale’s New Testament; but one is stated to have 14 guineas. 
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translation of the New Testament, unaided as he was by any help from previous models, and 
relying entirely on his own individual efforts, must be considered a truly wonderful work, which 
nothing but that energy and earnestness which distinguished the first Reformers could have 
produced single-handed. Even now, says a recent critic, there is “scarcely anything obsolete in 
its style, which for noble simplicity and purity of idiom has never been surpassed.” Tyndale’s 
portrait, sent to the recent Exhibition of National Portraits by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, exhibits the features of just such a man as might be imagined capable of producing such a 
translation, and suffering martyrdom in the cause. It is a half-length, and the left hand rests on a 
book, to which the right is pointing; the book being doubtless intended to represent his translation 
of the New Testament. He wears a black dress with a narrow ruff, and a black silk skull-cap ; 
and there is also an inscription in his praise, with the date, and place of his martyrdom—“ Wiffordce, 
presse Brussels, 1536.” 

The first portion of Tyndale’s translation of the Old Testament was also printed on the 
Continent. It consisted of the five Books of Moses—the Pentateuch ; and that production forms 
the second example of any portion of an English translation of the Bible issuing from the Printing- 
Press. Copies of the first edition of Tyndale’s Pentateuch are almost as rare as his New Testament, 
only four being at present known; the Grenville copy,* from which my fac-similes are taken, 
being the only one that is perfect. The imprint to the translation is as follows : “ Emprented 
at Marlborow, in the londe of Hesse, by me, Hans Luft, in the yere of our Lord m ccccc xxx.” 
The five Books are printed alternately in Gothic and Roman type; and the cuts, though coarse, 
are very characteristic; among which, the one of the figure of Aaron may be cited as an 
example, bearing for title, “The form of Aaron with all his apparell;” the details of the robes 
being worked out in strict accordance with the Scriptural description, as interpreted by the artist. 
The border to the title-page is in a coarse, and at the same time florid style, in the taste of 
the transitional character presented by the ornamentation of the period, as shown also in the initial 
letters, which are bold and effective, though also coarse in execution. The examples (Plate 89) 
are from the Grenville copy in the British Museum. 

The opening of the king’s eyes, prayed for by Tyndale, took place three years after the 

„ 11 * ^ > though not brought about in the way which 

Tyndale hoped for in 1533. His Majesty of England had seen the beautiful Anne Boleyn, and 
determined upon divorcing the childless and less attractive Catherine of Arragon. Pope Clement 
refusing to sanction the repudiation of the queen, the king appealed to the head of the English 
Church, and the Archbishop of Canterbury (Cranmer) pronounced the separation a legal one. 
The supremacy of the Papal power was declared by the king at an end; and the royal decree to 
t at effect having been sanctioned by the Parliament, the kingdom of England was added to the 
list of those countries which had embraced the principles of the Reformation. Had these events 
taken place but a few years sooner, the printed translation of the Bible would not have been a book 
condemned to destruction by the ecclesiastical authorities of the State, and Tyndale would have 
escaped a cruel and unjust death. 


e cing, personally, with a strong kind of common sense, which served greatly to modify 
many of his worst characteristics, had, in fact, never been averse to the publication of an English 
tans ation of the Holy Scriptures; and in answer to the angry complaints from the prelacy, regarding 
the circulation of such translations, he went in person to the Star Chamber, on the 22nd of May 
1530, the year m which the translation of the Pentateuch appeared, and stated boldly that he did not 
0 ject to the issue of Bibles in the English tongue; yet, in deference to the influence of those 
Churchmen, who had been shocked by the appearance of six foreign editions of the New 


* The one sold at the Ames sale for 14 guineas. 
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Testament in rapid succession, he was compelled to admit that he did not approve of such heretical 

translations as that of Tyndale. _ , 

Still, notwithstanding the king’s predilection in favour of an English translation, and even alter 
the declaration of the first principles of national independence, in repudiating the supremacy of the 
Pope, and some other leading tenets of Romanism, no English translation of the Bible was printed 
in England up to 1535. In that year, however, a complete English Bible, according to Tyndale s 
translation, revised by Coverdale with reference to the Latin Vulgate and Luther’s German 
translation (as stated in the title), was printed abroad; but, in consequence of the persecutions very 
actively carried on by the chief Catholic states on the Continent, and the alarm created by the 
judicial murder of Tyndale, no printer could be found in the Low Countries, which were subject 
to Spain, or in those parts of Germany under the immediate influence of the emperor, willing to 
append his name to the work. This first edition, therefore, of an entire English Bible, which bears 
the date 1535, is without the name of the printer. It is, however, boldly dedicated to the King o 
England, whose sentiments as to an English translation were well known, and was possibly printed 
in Switzerland, where the imperial court had no power to prevent its execution, though a sufficient 
dread of its possible influence appears to have prevented the printer from publishing his name; 
Wanley, however, one of our great typographical critics, is of opinion, judging from a comparison 
of the types, that it was printed at Zurich, by Christopher Trochsover, the types of his known 
works bearing a strong resemblance to those of the English Bible of 1535 - This Bible, in which 
the translation of Tyndale had been revised by Coverdale, and all the original translator s 
strongly-worded comments and introductory prologues omitted, was addressed to the mg, in a 
dedication to which he (Coverdale) appended his name; from which circumstance the volume is now 
generally known as Coverdale’s Bible. Plate 90 will be found to consist of a fac-simile of the 
fitle-page of this interesting volume. The tablet containing the actual title is surrounded by 
illustrative subjects, which are so well designed that some critics have attributed them to the penci 
of Holbein himself; and they certainly exhibit much of his style of handling not on y in e g ul '“. 
but also in the ornamentation. This may be accounted for by the fact that they were probab y 
executed at Basle, or, if at the neighbouring Swiss city of Zurich, possibly by a Basihan artist, or 
one educated in that school. The upper subject, to the left, is the “Temptation, at ‘ ached " 
is a quotation from Genesis (ii. 17) : “ In what daye so ever thou eatest therof thou shall dye. 
The translation differs slightly, as will be observed, from that now m use; and having been set up 
in type within a space reserved for it in the wood block, the compositor has ^advertently set it 
up” upside down. On the opposite side are corresponding passages from the New Testament.as 
was the custom in the early block-books, and nearly all subsequent illustrations of Scnptu 
subjects up to this period. Thus, opposite to the subject illustrating “Mans Disobe , 
and its consequence, Death,-the figure of the Redeemer is seen, trampling upon Sm and D«, 
and bruising the head of the Serpent, accompanied by a quotation from Matthew (xv . 5) • 

is my deare Son, in whom I delyte, heare him. . . , Mount 

The second design to the left represents Moses ™mg the commandments on Mou t 

Sinai; the thunders and lightnings, and trumpet-sounds, by which the trans ~“ ° ^lodus 
was accompanied, being very graphically represented by the artist. The motto. is. from Ex 
fxi il The corresponding subject on the opposite side represents the sending forth t e 
Apostles accompanied by die motto : “ Go youre waye into all the worlde and preach the gospel 
f M ark xh 13). That is to say, the New Law is to supersede the Old. A curious device of 
the artist in this composition is well worthy of explanation, as it is a dmect and we ^ con ^ e ‘^ 
declaration of Protestantism. The Popes, as soi-disant direct successors of St Peter, whom ^y 

' accounted the first Bishop of Rome, assumed as their badge the of * e ’ 

Romanist fiction that St. Peter was the divinely appointed founder of the Church, upon a well know 
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iWeneluIinlrthi^R^^ ^ ^ deSign ’ PUt ^ ^ ° Wn pr ° teSt that ° f the Reformation 

n general against this Romanist assumption, giving to each Apostle a key, as expressing their nerfect 
third y R T hl ^ P "^ ege ° f P reachin £ gospel and founding the Church of Christ * The 

tel;tfX 0 B\f e f m ^ th£ Ap ° CryPhal b ° 0k ° f EsdraS ’ ^ used in om 

brought the 1 B ‘ b ^ d U f rateS * e 4 ° th Verse of the 9* chapter : •• So Esdras, the chief priest, 
brought the law unto the whole multitude, &c.” The portion of the New Testament selected as 

inverse “Cd f*t ^*-t IT* * theActs ° f ‘he Apostles, more especially the 
men of Tudiea A * TP SlandmgUp Wlth the eleven ' lifted U P his voice, and said unto them, Ye 

, . J sea, &c. The figure of Peter addressing the multitude is very impressively conceived 

t0 r he gr ° UP ° f UStenerS Str ° ngIy reCalls Rapha " rs ~ ^ 

•t ^ , w ich the German artist, in a visit to Italy, may possibly have seen In the 

°Z »T S' T? D “ d m * “ th ' '* — ^ 

g the right. In the central compartment, the Lords, Spiritual and Temporal, both accom¬ 
panied by suitable texts, are represented kneeling in front of the throne, the prelates being in the 
act of presenting the English Bible to the king, who graciously receives it. 

of the sfx 9 d 1S 3 “ ° f th \ firSt Pag£ ° f tHe t6Xt ° f 11113 celebrated Bible. The illustrations 
the six days of creation are by a very inferior artist, and consequently present none of the 

remarkable qualities of the designs of the title-page. It will be noticed that the present Protest^ 
feeling respecting the impropriety of attempting pictorial representations of God the Father had 
not then developed itself; that view, with others of a corresponding kind, being a sub eouen 
growth of the principles of the Reformation. The initial letter may be considered a good spelen 
of those flourished letters of the time, which engravers executed in imitation of penmanship Both 
he ^-similes just described are from a very perfect copy in the library of the British Museum 
It will be observed that the lines of the text are curved towards the lower part of the page^ 
imperfection of the photographic process caused by the impossibility of gettino- the orio-i^Vag-e 

L. j , l rr ““ Cmi ‘ k «« 

“ You^ dearesT * ° 1 16 ln 2- wl " ch different queens are succe^ivdy referred to. The first has 

dearest just wyfe and vertuous prencesse Queene Anne,” while a subsequent edition 
appeared m which “ Queen Jane ” takes the place of “ Queen Anne ” in the dedication 

_ Plate 92 consists of a fac-simile of the title-page of the edition of Tyndale's New Testament 
which was printed in 1536. The design is very inferior to that of the title-page of the CoveTdTle 

St^Mltthew^and 11 * 1 ° f the figures of tIle Eva ngelists, accompanied by their respective symbols 
-St Matthew and the Angel, St. Mark and the Lion, St. Luke and the Bull, and St. John and 

Dea* and Sin Td St^T 1 “T °" gUlaIity and s P irit ' as are the %«s of Christ overcoming 
centres of th! J] ' V^ PtlSt announcin ^ the of Christ, which occupy th! 

of the stylt of ZSd WS ° S ’ Ae ° rnamentS ^ th£ Sid£S are t0lerabty b ° ld eXam P leS 

It would have been impossible, within the restricted limits of the present work, to describe in 
ronological older all successive editions of the English translations of the Scriptures that beeun 
to appear after the first issues; and, in place of a detailed account of each edition, I shall therefore 

“"f" e * ll r s r i0n and deSCripti0n ° f a fcW eXam P Ies ^ -markable of tho" 

p ted before the formal concession of royal authorization for their appearance; and I shall follow a 

similar course with regard to those subsequently issued under State authority during the reigns 

of Henry VIII. and his immediate successors. Examples therefore will appear in "this wo!k !f 

some o the most remarkable among the first editions of the English Bibles and Prayer Books of 

e Reformed faith, but without attempting a detailed description of each successive edition, which 

afe Ti. _r _ i ■» «. 


# ^ ma y be remarked here that, in the pictures of the 
gieat Italian masters having reference to this subject, Christ 


is represented as giving the keys to St. Peter alone; and 
the famous cartoon of Raphael may serve as an example. 












ig& 


while proving wearisome to the gem ru! rt .G* r, »„ "T’ tV* tv < 
plan of a rapid general view 11 th 1 subj* cl, wk/v i, ?k. cum • ; ' l ■ ' 

“ Matthews’s Bible” was puhli -la -4 n; 15;; - y t f.iU ^> •* * ‘ * * G 
ment on account of the publication ot trand.it* t.v "ivy/ ( • v * f 

“ Matthews’s Bible ” was a combination ot in-- tr «vv,ti* v % 4 I > 
the end of Chronicles, Tyndale’s, ami t« • thi* ' vl ft t;i* \| '* * • << i f 

Testament was entirely Tyndalek; the j»r *pli *•*>’ of bvv G v * * 

logue. This volume, like CovercLtle s Bible, v,e> L-.-* d witai at a p't t. > > 1 ■> > 

similar causes; and Strype was led to thick it was pfi»-tid at Hn*v ■ * ** » ' al 4 * 

that it was executed at Paris. 1 he tjpes, hmww.r, are in,tirnn a: *i a • * 

Tyndale’s Pentateuch, printed at Marlboro, in Ih “v 4 *, war!) j '-a v v| 

Wittenberg, where Rogers, an English Reformer, un v ti.i » v • *0 ■■ 1 ' ‘ 

as Rogers’s Bible. T. his was the first Rngii.ai Bible tnat m-o , c c n ; . ^ 

under the authority of the $tate; Cranmtr, wk» had 1mm pm,; r ^ . 

four years before, and who was a more active acd >4 Anb r ^ k n, > t. * 

through the court influence of I bonus Crmnwt >», E^ri *>1 1 * ■ > f " *> E 

regular form, for its publication. Our great En;li ai j rrnt^ Ocm- 1 * - ' ‘ 

of this edition, for which he furnished £?**< iiu imti-iN -T' “y : *- ’ ‘ 

competition with the cheap Dutch 1 German* edits «t>s, be tvw * * tw i a . *»' <*'• ' 

and Lewis, in his excellent typographical work, while T -envy .m < -i ■> m k v • ^ '’ 

of Grafton do not occur, supposes it to be one t ! the juration i^.ri,L,a. o' ~ • 

Grafton sought to protect himseli by his patent. ^ ^ ( , ^ 

In 1538, a New Testament in English and Latin w,impact it n. 

Nicholson, in Southwark, the translation Kir.; the w. ik 4! Join U 4V 4 • 4 4 ^ ' 

appearing in 1539. and an intermediate one, executed at IV,. . , " '/ 1 . _ 

same year, Regnault printed an e-Jiuon ot Mj.ce C.,vir.. 4 . 404a ^ 4 .... ■ < ' ^ 4 

Whitchurch. About the same peri"d appeared ‘ Inc t.J: ie 1. _ 4 4 4 _ 

said to be by Holbein, which has been termed a s-iinj tu .... . .at. a v t . , 

description, but pass on rapidly to the- narration -J al.v. ,■! 4 44 4. 

appearance of the celebrated Cranmer BiUe-. enun-a.v ir. 4-. .1, tn 4 44- g _ . r „. 

P About 1538-9, Grafton, in partnership wna U mtcaar.-a, ^ ; -4. _ 4, __ , , 

a copy of the Bible in Paris, as both better ,.r,.;t am 1 e-tf r .... y ^ ^ ^ , 

England; but at that period of the r.co.i ot 1-400 is J g - . , , 

tolerated principles of the religious Retonnersaau*. t m .4.4 igg , ■ 

cleroy, soon resulted in the bamshmeut «i ,^r* * * \V ^ ^ s _ ■ , * t c 

fackthe beginning of the great termera.w.i.ot t,.,, t! .. ..4 . 4 ^ . 

culminated in the massacre oi M- bartn.,, -im u s I'd,,., ,, . • 

Paris was, therefore, deemed by the d. n-.mant . av.v any- .4 , ; 

Reformation, and after a.500 copies ot tins great w..y 4 • 4 , _ . 

seized and confiscated by the French (yerumy, 4 ^ £ ^ ^ ,, • , , , .. , , 

fly from a persecution, which, it was we., know... >4 „ . 

xvhich were probably the property of Gratton w. re ; ^ . t ■ ,, ... ; 

the interference of the English Government, and Uc pr-j-.t 

Grafton in London. uirhirA Grab a>G I jG lb 1 ' h ^ 

Having recommenced their labours a t - r .. f k.Gkk c rt.n'u, ■ k -- 

eventually succeeded in producing, between i r 39 y y» , ‘ ' ‘ , , ,, u „ h tv>- 

Cranmer’s, or the Great Bible ; and upon tu P-ducturn ,w • ■ y £ ^^ ^ } 

their repute as the most eminent of Enghsh pnnter* suce 







PL 93. 




<f@L Ztdttfycty. 



C^e ftr/£ Copter. 

3>t$ is t^ebote oft^e 
getieractott of 34»$ 
C^nfi $ forme of 2)4 
mb, forme of&foa 
3-b:al?A begat 
3f*&c: 3faac begat 
3acobt 3^^ob begat 
3#b<*$ t l)ts bietf?*e$ 
** 3 nt>« 8 beg 4 C p^<sife «7 5«w#fC^ 4 nwr; 


*f@» |£<v if 

£0*0 babel begat 2lburfe$ 
begat miafyimi 
(Zlutcfym begat 2t$o« 

2fcoi begat Baboct 
<3>aboc begat d>m* 

2M)wtbegati£lt»b: 
i^Ittrb begat iSlcafar: 

$0eafar begat triattfyatn 
Watt^an begat Jacobs 
^acobbegat^ofep^ tf^tifbartbeofOTa 
, m * 0 3 e fj$,w£id?t* 

2^Ut^e gerteractOrts from 2fb*a£a to 3Da 
irib are fwitcrtcgeneraciem t $rom2>amb 
tmto tf?e capttmte of 23ab^Iort, are fborte- 
ttegerteradotts, ^romt^e capttmte of25a- 
bylott *mto C|arealfo fowrtewe genera- 

CtOlt£* 




“ ✓ V • t Frrvrv.fvv ^ jy 

fep^ »befojeri;e^ came togctl^ fl?e was - 
fotlbewtJjr^lbebv £$>olygoofi3wt3o d<.befo« 

fep^ £er t^ufbanbe was a perfect m an, anb they fat 
wlbenot brmge^erto p?Ame,bitt was mytt at ho ? l€ 
beb to pot £er amate fecretefy .ZTeuert1?ete$ tog<dl<r ‘' 
£c t^iio t^owg^be^olbe, tfye angell 
$ft^e LORDEappereb rwto ^iminabtea- 
ww*fayage0ofep^ tfcon fomte of&amb,fea 


■i part of the first page of tyttdals new tes 


TAMENT 


CC|t©ofptll of 

<©. 4 $athem fmictenesenerac?oji. 3 [InOfEomtj)cccintmp= 

_ _ teofiSabpIonbntoC&tft,atefourteneae= 

C^lJe fp?lt Chapter.^ neraeponsf. fl 

fenulocpt at dC&ij># ,<m& m<tf«se of br* bWtt ofjttttff Cfepft toa# OH tbtjSirfr 

motOetmiacp.aCftE angel fotpff(etl)3lo(cpu®mpniic. t»Pfe. AADfien tU# ttlOt&eF^aFp WajS ma= 

tpeDto3ofeplK before tbep caine to tnaoeli to 
geat&erj&e toasc foiinbe with cbptoe’bp the 

tJolp sjjooft. 3ofepb beFbttfbanbe( be« 

caufebetoasiatpffbteowis matt, and molde 
net putter to £bame)t)e watfmpndedpieue* 
Iptodeparfr from bee. But mbpllbe tbag 
tpoHflbt, beboioe, the atingell of the &o*de 
appeared bnto bpnrtn flepe,Capfog:3ofepb, 
tponfonneofSDautd: fearenottotaftednto 
t&e^arpt&p wpfe. JEo? that tn&tc&liScon* 
ceauebtn|)er,cometbof tt)e&olpgbott.£bbe 
Oialltypnge fo?t& a font&andt&ou ftalt cal 
|)psi name*3efusf. jfo? pe (pall fanebtstpco= * mawi* 
pie from tpepjfpnness, awtsaiM 

3lt|rts(t»a)Sbone,#(fmlgptbe fulfilled, ® 
voptcpieiajetfpobf of tpe £.o;b bp f p^opbet, 

.. faplng:^26epolti,amapb$albetScppRie,« 

a-rsrs-r-—— ftallb?tnafo?tpafonne,*tbep(pallcallpfjs 

•» boofee of tpe generaepon of 3efuiei Cfeptt, name Emanuel,mpicb pra man Interpietat 

$3rp forme otajau^b, tpe fonne of 3tb?abS. (stafmocptofapa^(5ptnx»tbl}Sl. f< 

■2, PART OF THE FIRST PAGE OF'ST MATTHEW" FROM THE . "G-REAT BIBLE" PRINTED IN' 154-0. 
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successors. The title-page (Plate 94) is, perhaps, the noblest work of the kind that the designer’s 
and engraver’s art had produced up to that period; and no doubt every effort was made that it should 
be so : Archbishop Cranmer and Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, at that time the two most 
powerful men in the realm, having both interested themselves greatly in the production of an English 
Bible in a worthy manner ; feeling that an important historical event was taking place in the 
preparation of a volume, which was to be issued under the full authority and protection of the 
throne and the Church, as set forth in the tablet of the title-page, at the head of which Cranmer and 
Cromwell are both represented in the act of receiving simultaneously a copy of the book from the 
king, as the supreme head of the Anglican Church. It has been said that this title-page was designed 
by Holbein, and most of the designs appear to favour that idea, especially the figure of the king, 
which exhibits much of that regal stateliness, approaching to audacity, which Holbein knew so well 
how to express. The figures of Cranmer and Cromwell, too, evidently portraits, are also in his 
manner, as well as several of the attendant figures grouped around them, many of which will be 
recognized by those familiar with the portraiture of the period. The engraving is not, in many 
respects, equal to the designing; from which it may be inferred that it was perhaps the work of 
national artists, in whose hands some of the grace and freedom of the great German draughts¬ 
man was lost. 

The intention of the designer may be thus briefly explained. At the top, forming the back¬ 
ground of the upper part of the picture, is the figure of the Almighty, issuing from a mass 
of clouds. To the left of this figure, and emanating from it, is an appropriate text from 
Isaiah, inscribed on a scrolled label, and to the right, a text from the Acts of the Apostles, which 
is addressed to a kneeling figure of the king. The king Is bareheaded, having placed his crown 
upon the ground, in token of humiliation, while thus receiving, direct from Heaven, his appoint¬ 
ment as supreme head of the Church of England, as intended to be indicated by this device of 
the artist. Below these objects, and on a larger scale, in order to give the effect of distance to 
the figures in the background, the king, seated on his throne, forms the central feature, and thence 
proclaims his supremacy, having, as the new head of the Church, assumed the right to dictate a 
religious faith to his people, which he announces in the words of a well-selected passage from the 
book of Daniel (vi. 26) : “I make a decree that in every dominion of my kingdom men tremble and 
fear before the living God.” A scroll issuing from the king’s mouth, to the left, is made to bear 
a text from the Epistle to Titus (ii. 25), addressed to the Lords spiritual, who have removed -their 
mitres and placed them at their feet, in deference to the head of the Church, in whose presence they 
stand. The text runs, “ These things speak and exhort; ” thus intimating precisely to the prelacy 
the duties which they were expected to see duly performed. At the same time, as the fountain-head 
of the national faith, he hands to Archbishop Cranmer, surrounded by his brother bishops, the newly 
translated Bible, bearing for inscription on its cover, “The Word of God” (verbum Dei). On the 
opposite side the king presents a similar book to Cromwell, his laic vice-gerent, prime minister, and 
also vicar-general In ecclesiastical affairs, as well as chief of the Lords temporal (by whom he is 
surrounded), and through whose instrumentality the “Word of God,” made intelligible in the 
English tongue, is to be disseminated among the laity; while a scroll emanating from the king 
bears an inscription commanding that judgment in temporal matters should be fitly and justly 
performed. It is taken from Deuteronomy (ii. 16, 17): “Judge righteously. Ye shall hear the 
small as well as the great.” 

Beneath this scroll is another group, in which Cromwell again appears, and being no longer 
in the immediate presence of the king, he wears his usual beret cap, while he presents the trans¬ 
lated Bible (verbum Dei) to a group representing the laity in general. All this tells its story very 
ingeniously; but there is one great inconsistency ; namely, that the text of the mottoes, and even 
the title of the Book itself, are in Latin, while the great fact intended to be expressed by the entire 
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design of the artist is the authoritative presentation to the English people of an English I 
Beneath the principal figure of this group are the arms of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, enc 
in the Garter, of which order he had been created a knight; but in subsequent editions of the ( 
Bible there is a blank patch, in the place of these arms; for Cromwells fall and execution Elj 
taken place in the interim, the king’s printer therefore erased his arms from the title-page o 
State Bible. On the opposite side to Cromwell, the Archbishop Cranmer is seen, attended by c 
his chaplains, standing above a shield bearing his coat of arms. These arms are the sar 
those which appear at the commencement of his life by Parker, but with the addition o 
crescent, indicating a younger branch of the family. He is presenting the book to the cl 
while a flowing label bears the text from the first Epistle of Peter (i. 5) : “ Feed the flock of C 
which is among you.” Below this group is a preacher in a pulpit, who is giving forth a text; 
the first Epistle to Timothy (i. 1) ; “ I exhort, therefore, that first of all, supplications, ptrz 
intercessions, and giving of thanks be made for all men, for kings, &c.” 

The lower part of the composition represents people of all classes, both men and women, j 03 
joining in one universal cry of Vivat Rex! groups of children shouting in plain English 
save the Kynge ; ” while even prisoners behind the bars of the jail windows are also seen 
gladdened by the news that at last the “Word of God” was given direct to the people in 
mother tongue. The grouping of this mass of figures is exceedingly artistic, and the distinc 
of various callings and characters defined with very great artistic skill. The whole desig-n 
fact a grand artistic manifesto of that Protestantism, the greatest feature of which was the placi 
the “ Word of God ” directly in the hands of the people. 

In Plate 93 will be found a specimen of the text of the Great Bible. The type is a fine ixp 
Gothic or black letter, of very bold and legible character, and distinct in style from the G-e 
type of the Coverdale Bible, and that of Tyndale’s New Testament, a specimen of the Iz 
which may be conveniently compared with it, as being on the same plate. The gigantic initia 
in the Dutch rather than the German style of the period, and was probably designed and eng;: 
in Holland. In this edition several well-known passages were modified, and will be found to 
from the corresponding ones in Matthews’s Bible. A separate edition of this Bible appears to 
been printed by J ohn Byddell, in Fleet Street, with some variations, under the editorship c 
great Greek scholar Taverner. It was probably done with the direct permission of Cromwell 
was nevertheless an infringement of Grafton’s patent; and very soon afterwards appeared Gra. 
new edition, with the omission of the arms of Cromwell on the title-page, his former patron h 
perished on the scaffold, on the 28th of July, 1540, accused by his-enemies of heresy and. 
crimes. It is well known that his fall was accomplished by his old enemy, the Duke of Nc 
through the influence of his fair daughter Catherine Howard, whose influence over the ldni 
become unbounded, and who was destined to succeed to the divorced Anne of Cleves, a ma 
which Cromwell had unfortunately been the chief promoter. The striking title-page of this vc 
is repeated at the commencement of the New Testament, and large initial letters in the st 
the one in Plate 93 are repeated at intervals. The secondary capitals are very elegant, bu 
more usual style, while the illustrative cuts are few, and in every way inferior. The vellum 
in the British Museum, which was evidently the presentation copy executed for the king, Hj 
grand title-page coloured, and, it may be added, spoilt in the colouring. 

It would be impossible in this place to record the appearance of all the subsequent ed 
of the English Bible about this and the immediately succeeding epochs: they were man.3 
appeared in rapid succession. I may state, however, in order to complete my account of th. 
“ Great Bible ” in English, that seven or eight editions of it were issued, and that a royal proc 
tion went forth commanding its use in all churches, and fixing its price at ten shillings unb 
and twelve shillings well bound and clasped. Bishop Bonner, afterwards a sanguinary persecu 
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A History of the Art of Printing, I99 

the Reformers in the reign of Mary, was so good a courtier in the reign of Henry VIII under 
whose protection, and through the influence of Wolsey, he had risen from the lower ranks of 
society, took up the cause of the Reformation with a great show of energy; and in order to carry 
ou e roya edict as to the reading of the Bible in English, set up six copies of the Great Bible 
in his cathedral against six pillar (to which they were chained) in six convenient places, each book 
bemg accompanied by an admonition to readers. 

f ° f t '' 1< G° the ^ eccleslastical works of the Grafton press, the first authorized Prayer Book of the 
e ormed Church of England is the next most important, after the “ Great Bible.” It was issued 
under royal authority in 1549, two years after the accession of Edward VI. The title-page of 
t is first-printed English Prayer Book will be found in fac-simile in Plate 95. In style of ornament 
it oes not-present that quaintness of feeling and intricate variety of outline that we find in the earlier 
works of the 16th century; for that rich and grandly florid ornamentation of the Revival may be 
said to have disappeared w th Holbein, though some of the German masters displayed something 
of tte spirit for a Me time longer. It had been the hybrid product of the prolific union of the rich 
othic tiacery with the long-neglected and newly-appreciated beauty of the classic styles ; for, like 
all striking styles, it was founded on the union of two distinct feelings in art, married by Genius, 
an pro ucmg or a time a robust and magnificent offspring, which was undoubtedly one of the 
most really successful schools of modern art; but in tile design before us (Plate 9 64 ), which 

riifofl 1 *- If I fT’ ‘ he k fuUforCe ° f the e <l ual Mon of styles has nearly disappeared and the 
chly florid feeling of the Gothic is made to give way to the more severe and frigid lines of the Roman 

style, the taste for which was soon destined to prevail still further, to the ultimate extinction of all 
ediasval feeling. In England, towards the close of the career of Holbein, who died in 1541 the 
c ange was very rapid; and in the design before us, though there is still some remnant of the elder 
feeling plain classic pilasters have taken the place of fancifully twisted columns, cusped arches, and 
e endless variety of outline of the earlier period. In the council-chamber, for instance, in the 
upper part 0 tie esign, the representation of the young king in council is well conceived, but the 
are and square formality of the general device is without any decorative framework to set it off • 
while m the ower border, the pictorially punning device of the printer Grafton, represented by a 
graf and a hm might have been very attractive had the surroundings been equally spirited and 
pic uresque. n t us title Grafton takes care to parade his exclusive patent for printing “ the Book 
o t te Praier, as he states that he printed it cum privilegio ad imprimendum solum ; and 

is partner Whitchurch appears to have possessed an equal privilege, as shown in the title-page 
fac-simihed m Plate 95. The ornamental border-work to the title of the last-named edition is pre- 
erable to that of Grafton’s edition, with the sole exception of the view of the counoil-chamber ■ 
being bolder and more florid m general design, and of a richer and fuller character. In the lower 
part, m place of the punning device of Grafton, Whitchurch has placed his own armorial bearings 

tablltT lmPnnt ’ aCC ° mpanied by 1116 initiaIs of Ilis name effectively placed on small massive 

In the specimens from the general text of the Book of Common Prayer, it will be observed 
. at ™ any of the Roma " Cath ° lic terms are still preserved; as for instance, Morning Prayer 
is s il termed “ Matyns;” and in order to make those once accustomed to Latin prayers fully . 
understand what is meant by the Lord’s Prayer,” they are informed that it is the prayer usually 
caled the Paternoster. The capital O used for this prayer is a very fine initial, but evidently not 
originally designed for its present position, as it represents the stoning of St. Stephen. The 

b j Ck i! e m er ° f th \ generaI text is simiIar in style to that of the “ Great Bible,” though larger 
and bolder as shown in this fac-simile of an entire page taken from the commencement 

• 6 • U u 1 te apbSm ( P ate 96) - The ml tials occurring in this page, though of smaller 
size, are richer in design, and of a style belonging to a somewhat earlier period than the great 
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M of the Evening Prayer, which is a fine example of the newer style of capital letter, which now 
began rapidly to supersede the more complex forms of semi-Gothic decoration. The “ Evening 
Prayer ” appears to have taken its new title at once, though in the marginal note the precaution is 
taken to refer to the Magnificat of the old mass-book as the basis of the new form. 

It has been remarked, as a somewhat curious circumstance, that neither the English printed 
Missals nor the first Prayer Books exhibit any attempt at elaborate decoration similar to that of 
the celebrated French “ Hours. 55 With regard to the Missals, it is not easy to give a satisfactory 
explanation of this peculiarity; but the absence of profuse decoration of the kind alluded to in the 
Prayer Books of the Reformed Church may have been a form of demonstration against “ image- 
worship ; 55 and the somewhat ostentatious abnegation of all unnecessary ornament in the Reformed 
Prayer Book, was probably, in its way, a declaration of the Protestant feeling against what were 
termed Popish mummeries. But if so, it is somewhat inconsistent that, at a much later period, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, we find a printer issuing a very highly decorated Protestant Prayer Book, 
and that, too, at a time when the rich ornamentation of the French “ Hours 55 was rapidly dying 
out. On the whole, the printing of the first English Prayer Book may be considered, though 
without ornament, a fine specimen of the art at a period when it had fully and finally super¬ 
seded that of the copyist in a commercial point of view. Manuscript volumes were, however, 
still executed; but they were no longer the books of the day—they were exceptional products, 
and after the first quarter of the 16th century were becoming very rare, although the art did not 
become entirely extinct, and a few fine works were still executed occasionally; a Missal for the Royal 
Chapel of Versailles having been written and illuminated more than a century later; for the 
Catholic Church clung to the forms and appendages of its palmy days with a tenacity which was 
the chief means of sustaining the art of the book-transcriber in a lingering career for nearly 
two centuries after the legitimate period of its natural extinction. 

Among the works of Grafton not connected with the Church, his fine edition of “ Hall’s 
Chronicle, 55 in which Grafton’s own “ Chronicle” was incorporated, may be cited as a typical 
example, and a specimen page is given in fac-simile (No. i, Plate 99). It will be seen that the 
beautiful regularity of the type, and its skilful and artistic setting-up, form one of the most perfect 
specimens of the art of any period, from the time of the first great masterpieces of the Gutenberg 
press and that of Schoiff her, even to the sumptuous productions of the present day; and in regularity 
and facile legibility, resulting from the absolute identity of recurring letters, it exhibits in a striking 
point of view the fully established superiority of type and print over the finest manuscript work. 
The large initials are in a peculiar and elegant style, and were evidently designed expressly for the 
work ; that in the present specimen being a fine, though not one of the most decorative examples. 
The grand feature of this book is, however, the design representing the great council-hall of 
Henry VIII., which is placed at the beginning of his reign. It was certainly the work of Holbein, 
and must have been done shortly before his death. In many of the existing copies of Grafton’s 
“Chronicle” it has been, from its attractive character, cut out; while in others it is so much 
injured as to render the taking of a photograph impossible, and I could not make up my mind to 
take one from the fine fac-simile copied by hand which has been executed to supply its place in 
the Museum copy. 

We have seen that Grafton was an author of considerable ability, as well as printer; and, in 
fact, from Caxton downward, many of our early printers printed the products of their own author¬ 
ship, though few of them produced works of the importance and authority of the Chronicle compiled 
by Grafton. He was also a man of substance, and for a time represented the town of Coventry in 
Parliament; he moreover held a patent for printing all State papers, both in the reign of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. 

Grafton and Whitchurch, who saw one of the great patrons of their early career, Cromwell, 
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brought to the block within a few months after the appearance of their noble work, the “ Greai 
Bible,” also lived to see a second patron, Cranmer, cruelly brought to the stake during the per¬ 
secutions in the reign of Mary. In the last case, however, Whitchurch, being a man of good family 
connections, or at all events considerable pretensions, as we have seen from his ostentatious display 
of his coat of arms by way of imprint in editions of the Prayer Book, consoled himself by marrying 
the widow of the bishop. 

The appearance of the first edition of the Psalter in English may be referred to in this 
place, though belonging to a later period. It was printed by Christopher Baker ; and a fac-simile 
of the title will be found in Plate 97L 

. lt should be stated here that both Grafton and Whitchurch abstained from exercising their art 
during the reign of Mary, and that many of the other printers of the period of the Reformation 
followed their example. Henry Tab, of St. Paul's Churchyard, William Baldwin, Thomas Petit, 
John Wayland (for a time Queen’s printer), John Meyler, William Middleton, and John Herforde, 
are a few of the more prominent among the English printers towards the middle of the 16th century ’* 
the last-named having produced one book so remarkable that it can scarcely be passed over in 
si ence; namely, the medical work of Gemfninus, with illustrative anatomical plates enoraved on 
copper, supposed to have been the first printed at the rolling-press in England, in 1553- the 
decorative title, though only in outline, being also a very remarkable and elegant production. 

agna printed the first English book on Midwifery, with “divers thyngs concerning fruytfull- 
nesse uselessly dedicated to the most excellent virtuous Lady Queen Katherine. Robert Foy 
printed a “ Book of Hours ” in the reign of Mary (1555); and the name of his widow may still be 

T ee Vtwur tl0ne o S ^ aU ^ a benefactress of tlle Worshipful Company.. The names of Richard 
ant, William Bonham, Nicholas Bowman, and Reginald Wolfe also belong to the archives of 

Semei ’W 1 q? p ^ C Pen ,° d UndCr descri P tion - Wolf had hi * P^ss at the sign of the “ Brazen 
rpent, at St. Pauls; and was a man of good position, having been on intimate terms with 

also Ma'steroTtf ’srT- r*’ ^ Archbish ° P Cranmer ’ and with eminent men; being 
H ■ , „ T , 6 ^ tatloners Company at the time it received its charter from Queen Elizabeth. 

. pnnt ^ Tbe Castle of Knowledge,” which the author had dedicated to the “most puissant 
Princess Mary, Queene of Englande, Spaine,” &c.; and this is one of the first English books 

the' 7 ie o?Know! d° ° f ^ fine Gothic black while the title, representing 

Printed^tv Wolfe f gG ^ ^ 15 a remarkabl y in S en!o “ Production. The book! 

greatest ^ ^ 

But more eminent still was John Day, the last printer I shall here refer to as an account of 
hrs works wdl carry me beyond the period-namely, the middle of the t6th c—“ h c j! 

them? sr tt\£: he orig s printing " and its ^ 

office near HoTbom CoTaffif R, A™ * ^ maa by birth ' and bad his first printing- 

offices in Aldersgate which he tel s“ ^ 7 ^' ** St ° We mentions his extensive 

English printer, it may be stated that he was the first to mah ' 1" ^ as aa 

he greatly improved ffie Greek types, as well as the a ,V Tb T fT characters - and 
estimated his talents and character and I, j e earned Archbishop Parker fully 

the variety and elcdlle othls tvnes b f J eSteem and for him. From 

edition of Tyndale’s Bible Engiish Plantin. His folio' 

dedicated to ,h. Lord Rohe,. Dttdiey. trite^E.ri” aJwT JZZ 

3 r 
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celebrated works Is the “ Ypodigma Neustribe vel Normandiax" a. kind of summary of the Id %t try 

of Normandy; the profuse Illustrations of which mit>t have c< a very large wm, said t# have 
been defrayed by Archbishop Parker, The “General and Rare Memorial-**' were printed in 
1577, and the emblematical frontispiece of this curious work is ono of the nv»st remarkable 
things of the kind in the whole range of looks of thl-, period. The Queen, Elizabeth, flares 
very prominently in the allegorical picture, round which is the inscription !EPOrAY#lKOM 
BPYTANtKON. The author of this singular work was the celebrated astrologer and qjirituVKi, 
Mr. John Dee, sometimes called Dr. Dee. ** Queen Elizabeth’s Progresses/’ remarkable for 
their fine illustration*, were also brought out by Day, in 1578, and his Books of Psalms in 1581 


and 1583. 

One of the prettiest of his books is the Prayer Book, commonly known as Queen Elizabeth's, 
on account of her portrait at the beginning of the volume. This book is remarkable a» being an 
adoption of the highly decorative and Romanist style of the French “ Hours," at a time when 
Protestantism was so strongly in the ascendant in England, and John Day one of its stanchest 
supporters. It would seem, however, that he delighted in the exercise of his art, and especially in 
its more decorative forms, while he was liberal enough to perceive that simply decorative features 
in ecclesiastical works did not necessarily imply a giving in either to the forms or the spirit of 
Romanism. It was in such views that the more liberal Protestants differed from the fanatical 
iconoclasm of the Puritans. The portrait of the Queen kneeling at a private altar, though some¬ 
what stiff in outline, has yet much of the fulness of design and rich treatment of accessories which 
generally distinguished the works of an earlier period, as the fac-slmlle in Plate 98 will exemplify. 
The title-page, composed principally of the Tree of J esse, and of which a fac-simile has been repro¬ 
duced in the same plate, is still more strongly marked by the fine old manner of the 15th century, 
which, at the late period at which this composition was devised, one might fancy had entirely given 
place to the more prevalent styles. It is true that much of the luxuriant fulness of detail of the elder 
time is wanting; but the dramatic and picturesque qualities of the old treatment are still rife in the 
present composition. The recumbent figure of J esse is not without dignity, and the genealogy of Christ, 
shown in the branches of the tree which springs from the founder of the sacred race. Is well defined ; 
the figure of the Virgin and Infant Saviour forming very artistically the central object of the upper 
portion of the border. A national character is imparted to the composition by the introduction 
of the Rose of York and the Arms of Westminster (the portcullis). In the lower border of this 
title-page the printer describes himself as dwelling over Aldersgate, bearing out the account of the 
antiquary' Stowe, that he enlarged his offices by means of building “ over the city walls, ’ for 
which he no doubt obtained the requisite permission from the city authorities of the time. As a 
specimen page from the general text, I have taken that containing the Prayer on “first going 
abroad S ” as it exhibits In its decorative border much of that conventional arrangement of small 
distinct subjects, ranged into a border which distinguished many of the celebrated French “ Hours,” 
of the style of which this little volume is one of the latest examples. The execution both 
of border and print is exceedingly neat, and quite worthy of the press of John Day, though some of 
the small blocks may not be original, and I think I recognize the geometric decoration forming the 
fringe as having previously done duty In some of the later of the old French “ Hours” above 
alluded to. From a few other pages I have selected specimens of the borders only, taking such as 
were likely to afford a good general idea of the decorations of the rest of the volume. In imitating 
the general style of the French “Hours” and Missals, the “ Dance of Death” as one of their 
appropriately decorative features, could not, of course, be omitted by an emulator of the style; 
but many new subjects were added to the series as adopted by John Day, exhibiting a wider range 
in the selection of “ victims.” When the original idea of the Dance of Death was first developed, 
and his Indiscriminating visits to all classes alike, duly illustrated—from the pope, the priest, the 
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merchant, the butcher, the baker, down to the child in the cradle—the printer’s craft did not exist ; 
but in John Day’s time it had become a leading and most important art; and we find, therefore, 
in the present version of this grim satire, the inevitable visitant duly waiting upon the printer 
at his work, hour-glass in hand, very graphically represented. For instance, in the first of the 
separate borders represented in Plate 98, Death waits upon the compositor , whom he addresses in 
the irregular couplet— 

Leave off setting thy page ! 

Spent is thine age ! 

while in the compartment below, the same grim visitant summons the pressman , with, 


And come away I 

The next two borders are of a lighter and more pleasant nature, and are very gracefully treated. 
They form part of a series of four, representing the senses. “ Smelling” is very elegantly expressed 
y means, of a pleasing female figure holding a bouquet, from which she has selected the sweetest 
flower (a rose), which she is in the act of smelling. The accompanying symboHs the dog, whose 
scent as displayed m his hunting capacity, is considered keener than that of any other animal 
" Sight” is equally well expressed by a somewhat similar figure holding a mirror, in which she is 
°° .mg at reflectlon h er own face; the accompanying symbol being fully as characteristic 
as e preceding one; it is an eagle, whose sight is supposed to be so keen that, according to the 

W *t ^TT ^ e> ^ gaZeS T wlthout blinkin £ at the full glare of the mid-day sun. There are many 
other borders equally well designed, and quite as full of point; but those described will sufficiently 
exp am the high merit, of its kind, of the decorations of this pretty little volume. The execution 
o these borders must not be judged in comparison with the delicate manipulation and hio-h 

th7m° f W °" kS ° 0l T ° Wa T 6 ’ bU ‘ aCCepted for its artistic P ith and point, which, in spite of 

put forth Tth Ve r T T W ° rk ’ SUrpaSSeS tWngS ° f tHe Present da * " are 

appeared ilfsf n d S" ^ ^ * ** " ^ ^ " ° f ^ 

But the work of John Day's press, by which his reputation as one of the great English printers 

f X SUStamed ' U Ae n ° ble VoIume “ which he produced to the wfrid Foxfglat work 
entitled Acts and Monuments, &c„” but better known as “ Fox's Book of Martyrs ” This booh 
contains such an array of undeniable facts, exhibiting the sanguinary, and unchrist n peTsecudon 
of the Roman Catholic party, that its publication proved a nj powerful lever to riie cans 
Protestantism, and was, indeed, a blow from which Romanism never again rose erect in this 

Z sSing ^ WOTk “ doubt «** - 

of the reformed faith. The copious series of laro-e^ll' st P " nter ’ hlmself an ardent supporter 

often exhibits the well-known features of fh ^ ” TT moSt ex P res sively designed, and 

.0 *,.b, Era ,i y taivx p,l«Tcr e ”“ d ’ “ “ “■> 

unmistakeably. Among the larp-e mi mh r f *n ^ ell own story well, directly, and 

a sheet of fire at the Smithfield stakes are generally most strikimrlv eXpmn Z in 

success, so difficult of attainment in subjects of the kind ? u ea ed ’ and often wlth a k md of 

spectator in the lofty enthusiasm of the martyr rathtr thf frTth * e attention of the 

some of these I was greatly tempted to makely sake don oflT if T’ ^ F *°” 

form the hundredth and last illustration of this volume • but e^^X^Th *° 

Thomas fomh,.,- h.ad b y a™., Bo m „ h y m M ,fj- « t 







the composition having deckled me in taking that subject instead of others ♦ 


merit, and greater historical importance. The face of Bonner Ce 
presents a full reflex of that sensuousness, as well as cruelty, 


•idtntly done from a p-reran * 
for which lie was in! inraudy 


distinguished; and the manner in which he holds one hand ot his victim by tin; lingers, wane 
he applies a lighted taper to it, till the flesh is frightfully scorched, together with tne rev auto 
bearing of the Protestant martyr, who makes no effort to withdraw his hand from tae agoni/irg 
suffering which his tormentor is inflicting upon him, are both mighty characteristic; and n* *t b-'-s 
so is the position of the jailer standing at the door, who has brought the prisoner from ItD com 
and who turns away his head, in order not to witness the act of cruel brutality perpetrated in iih 
presence, while he dashes away a tear which he cannot control, but which, it he acted wi.se.y, 
he did not allow the bishop to perceive. This sentiment of the jailer, in contradistinction to the 
easy and indifferent manner in which the learned Doctors of the Catholic Churcn arc continuing 
their discussion, undisturbed by the agony which is being inflicted upon a fellow-creature in t*n ir 
presence, makes up a picture that much greater artists than the illustrator of John I >ay’s K«* *k 
well be proud of. The designer of these illustrations is not known ; but that they are me 1 .ngd^n 


work is evident, and that their author was either Dutch or German is pretty cert 


have been unsafe for any 7 artists to engage in such a work in P ranee, where the gi 


massacre was just impending. 

This book was printed principally in small black letter, and was first issued in the year 
1562, being dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. The dedication is printed in two sizes of the famous 
Italic type which John Day had brought to such great perfection (see Plate 99) ; the capital C at 
the commencement, which is one of the finest examples known of the woodcut initial being^ of 
unusually large size; while its design and execution—which I believe to be the work of English 

artists_is of very' superior merit, especially in the ornamental details. The portrait of the qyeen 

attended by three of her ministers, to which the minor decorations of this fine letter itself form a 
rich framework, is very' characteristic, and the satire conveyed by some portions of the ornaments* 
tion should not be overlooked. In the upper part, for instance, a winged figure sustains the royal 
arms, holding above them the triumphant rose of Lancaster, and supporting at the same time a 
floridly-designed Horn of Plenty. Crushed beneath the feet of the queen, Roman Catholicism 
is symbolically placed ; the Pope being represented with features strongly resembling those usually 
assigned by artists of the period to the “ Evil One,” who, on this occasion, wears the triple crown 
in due form, while the significant tail sports into picturesquely designed serpents, the “ Keys of 
St. Peter” being represented as broken in the grasp of the fiend, while they are stung by the 
serpents of the “ Tail.” Such far-fetched allegories were common at that epoch, and many of 
such artistic manifestoes of Protestantism are so involved in the intricacies of decorative design, 
that they frequently escape notice in these quieter times, when the bitterness of sectarian c; im¬ 
putation has passed away; but they were keenly sought out at the time, and no doubt as 


keenly relished. _ . . , , 

John Day died full of years and honours in 1583. He is one of the most distinguis ed 

of our commercial worthies, and along with Caxton and Grafton, his predecessors, merits some 
more tangible memorial than has, as yet, done honour to his memory'. He was buried m his 
native parish of Bradly Parva, where brass effigies of a man and^ woman kneeling, surrount e 
by their children, long marked the resting-place of his remains. There was also an epitap in 
verse in which the following allusion to his celebrated Book of Martyrs occurs 


Here lyes the Daye that darkness could not blinde, 
When Popish fogges had overcast the sunne; 
This Daye the cruel nighte did leave behinde, 

To view and shew what blodi actes were donne. 


Elizabeth Regina. 
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■ h of 111 Day S A de . V1Ce r Was “ a cu P ld wakm & a sleeping person, and pointing to the rising sun, 
with the motto, ‘ Arise, for it is Daye.’ ” 5 

One °f the reasons for terminating the present sketch of the development of the Printing- 
ress with the career of John Day, was the fact that the fine Gothic letter bf former periods may 

Ti o ^ ? Ce,Ved itS C ° Up de grdcS fr ° m the S reat to which he brought the 

rounded Roman character, as we now use it. It is true that books printed in the Gothic, or 

ack-letter, were published after his time, but only in small numbers ; the more legible rounded 
ype, which he had made so regular and beautiful, coming daily into more 'general use till the 
ot lc sty e, as that of the general text of a book, entirely disappeared, except in Germany; 

a revo ution in t e aspect of our books mainly brought about by the great printer whose career 
lorms the closing eyent of the present volume. 


Having described the general progress of the Printing-Press in Germany, Italy, France, Spain, 
e Low Countries, and England, up to the middle of the 16th century, it may be well, in con¬ 
cluding this portion of my subject, to say a few words on the progress of the art in other European 
countries m wmch it appeared at a somewhat later period. First of all Scotland should be mentioned 
where the establishment of the new art as a native branch of trade appears to have been later by 
nearly half a century than m England, though James Watson, who obtained a patent for printing 

ra hf TTtW Q c Ueen , Anne m I 7 I 7 . assumes, in a short history of the art, which he afterwards 
published, that the Scotch possessed the art at a very e 4 rly period, through their intercourse with the 
Low Countries ass.gnmg in proof, the resemblance of the Scotch presses and ink, as well as many 
pecu rarities of workmanship, to those of the Dutch, probably meaning those of the Germans, 
he terms Dutch and German being often confused at that period. But certain it is that no 
monuments belonging to the infancy of the art are found in Scotland ; the earliest example beino- 
a leviary or t e urch of Aberdeen, published at Edinburgh in 1509; and it is thought that 
even this wbrfc may have been printed at Paris, as the lives of the Bishops of Murllmd and 
Aberdeen, published in 1522, was certainly printed abroad, by die well-known Badius Ascencius, 
as was also the “Scotorum Histona,” produced in 1527, though it bears the Scottish arms, and is 
edicated in due form to James V. It was only in 1536 that a well-authenticated work of native 
Scottish printing appeared, which was undoubtedly imprinted at Edinburgh by Thomas Davidson, 
dwelling fornens the Fryere Wynde;” and it was not till x 75 o, far beyond the times I am 
treating of in the present volume, when the brothers Foulis, who established the first fine-art 
academy m Scotland, produced at their printing-press editions of the Greek and Latin classics 
with a perfection that had then no parallel in the United Kingdom, and of which I shall speak at 
length in a volume which will form an entirely distinct work, commencing with the printing of die 
middle of the 16th century, and carrying down the history of the art to the present time. 

, , , t .' S ," 0t *? wo " d T f ed at that Scotland, placed at the extreme north-west of Europe, should 

be behind England and France in adopting the Printing-Press, when we find that even .in Eastern 
Germany its progress was extremely slow. The first work printed in Vienna, for instance, did not 
appear earlier than 1482, and was then not the product of an established press, but the work of 
itinerant printers, who travelled from place to place with their tools and presses; and long after 
that period the art progressed but slowly in that uncongenial atmosphere; even the works of the 
best subsequent Viennese printers, Winterberger and Surgrenius, being unknown to bibliographic 
fame while still farther east, m Hungary, the Press appears to have had a better chance tfian in 
the Austrian capital, as we find the “ Historia Hungarica ” printed at Buda by Andrea Hess as earlv 
as 1473. In Sweden the first printed book with a date appeared in I4 8 3 ; being the well-known 

3 G 
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and ever popular “ Dialogus Creaturaruni. In Constantinople the Jews introduced the art in the 
15th century, and succeeded in printing the Hebrew history of Joseph Bengorion in 1490, and other 
books in 1492, notwithstanding the edict of Bajazet II., issued in 1483? which forbade the 
exercise of the art under pain of death, an edict which was renewed by his son Selim in 1515. It 
was not till the 18th century that the open establishment of printing-presses was permitted by the 
Turkish Governmentand not till the close of that century, in 1798, during the French occupa¬ 
tion, that the first press was set up in Egypt. In Syria, however, an Arabic Psalter had appeared 
in 1610, followed by a few other works of less importance at an earlier period. The Jesuits in 
the mean time had established Presses in the far East namely, at IVlacao, in China, in 1590? 
and at Goa, in India, as early as 1563. 

It was introduced in America by Mendoza in 1566; his printer in Mexico being Antonio 
Espinoza. In North America, considered as a group of English colonies, the first book was not 
produced earlier than 1638, at Cambridge, Massachusetts ; while Boston was thirty-five years, and 
Philadelphia, from whence Bradford carried it to its present great American seat in New York, 
was fifty years later than that date. 

In concluding that section of the history of the Printing-Press which was undertaken in the 
present volume, it may be well to recapitulate very briefly the events and chief features of the 
successive developments which mark the origin and progress of the art from its infancy in the 15th 
through the period of its vigorous development to the middle of the 16th century. A reference to 
Plate 2 will serve, for instance, to exhibit the forms of abbreviation, which in printed impressions 
from block-books before the invention of moveable types, were copied from those used in 
manuscripts, accompanied by the usual line employed to mark their occurrence. It will be seen 
that, in consequence of the labour required in engraving on wood, the abbreviations are greater 
and more frequent than in MSS., as shown in the inscription at the top left-hand corner, where 
beatce is found in the extremely abbreviated form of bte, with the usual mark of abbreviation ; 
and it should be observed that when syllables were divided at the ends of lines, the same sign of 
connection (-) was used at that early period as at the present time. 

The transition from text engraved on a wood block to that formed by means of separate 
metallic types, should be examined in Plates 9 and 10, from Roster’s “Speculum Humane 
Salvationis,” in which the irregularities of those letters engraved on wood in Plate 9 will be 
found considerably greater than in those produced by moveable types, as shown in Plate 10. The 
fact that the letters of certain pages of this work are actually impressions from moveable types, 
may be satisfactorily proved, says M. Didot, by the word Baptesimo , which is repeated three times 
close together in the 28th page ; or by the word Emitte, repeated four times in the 58th page; both 
examples showing plainly, by special marks and peculiarities, that the letters of those words 
must have been cast in the same respective moulds.* It is thus proved that in a book printed at 
Haarlem before 1440, the principle of moveable types was understood and applied full fifteen years 
before Gutenberg brought his improved system to bear in Mayence; and a comparison of No. 1, 
Plate ix, with No. 2 in the same plate, will serve to show how closely the engravers of moveable 
types in Holland endeavoured to imitate the manuscript characters of the Dutch caligraphers of 
the period; and in Plate 13, a similar comparison may be made as regards Gutenberg’s close 
imitation of German manuscripts of the time, in his famous Bible. 

The Italian character, as written by copyists of the day in Italy, was copied with equal close¬ 
ness by Sweynheim and Pannartz, the founders of the first printing-press in Italy, as shown 
by the examples displayed in Plate 27 of MSS. of the period, in juxtaposition with the types 
of the-first book printed in Italy, of which an entire page is reproduced in Plate 28. 


* Fournier’s is perhaps the best general description of this interesting work. 
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The successive methods of punctuation may also be traced with advantage in examining the 
i ustrations of this volume in the chronological order in which they are placed. The student should 
bear in mind that punctus, or point, as used to denote a pause, was an invention long subse¬ 
quent to t at of the letters of the alphabet, and one that was only very gradually perfected. It is 
rue that after the time of Aristophanes of Byzantium (120 B.C.), both Greek and Roman writers 
appear to have admitted pretty generally the useful principle of three kinds of pauses, answering 
pretty nearly to the comma, semicolon, and period of the present time; but such a system, though 
a mitte y grammarians, was but scantily followed by copyists; and we find that in most of the 
ear lest class of MSS., even the finest, and not excepting those executed with the greatest care 
an beauty, m those grand uncial characters which we admire so much, there is no attempt at 
punctuation of any kind whatever, one sentence running on into another without even an extra 
space to mark a division of the sense. About the time of Alcuin, however, in the course of the 
oth and 9th centuries, an attempt was made to remedy this defect; Alcuin himself especially 
recommending his copyists to pay great attention to the marking of pauses, “ per cola et commata.” 
It will be found, on examining the present series of illustrations, that the sign which we term a' 
semicolon was first used m MSS. and early printed books for an entirely distinct purpose—namely 
to mark the abbreviations of 5 us and que at the end of Latin words; from which position it gradually 

g 1 ed into use as a sign of punctuation in a rather interesting manner, which there is not space 
to discuss in this place. 

. :t . WiU W been P erceived that the use of punctuation only became systematized after the 

invention of printing; and its course of establishment appears to have been as follows :_At first a 

larger letter was used to mark the beginning of a fresh sentence, as will be observed on examining 
tie earlier examples of the present volume, and occasionally the comma pause was indicated by a 
little oblique line or bar, termed incisum in Latin, and comma in Greek. The dot, placed at the 
lower part of the line (.), expressed a moderate pause, and when placed at the top (•), indicated 
the termination of the phrase. The full point was termed a colon ; and when the dot and the line 
were combined, m order to denote an intermediate kind of pause, the double sign was called a 
semicolon. Sometimes the point or full period will be found denoted by a star of six dots as (■'■■ ) 
and sometimes a triangle of three (.-.). v h 

It will be interesting also to note the first appearance of numerated pages; a convenience, 
and, as we now feel it, a necessity, which was one of the later developments of the printing 
system. We find that even Aldus himself, while in one of his interesting prefaces he recommends 
students to number the pages of their books for convenience of reference, had not even then thought 
of doing it for them in his printing-press, so great appears to be the human instinct of con¬ 
servatism and the dread of innovation upon established forms, a feeling which is perhaps the very 
foundation of the human capacity for the establishment and observance of Order, which is one of 
the fundamental principles of civilized society. 

Another point which will yield much instruction as regards the progress of the art is the 
gradual equalization of the lines, without arbitrary divisions of syllables. In the earlier speci¬ 
mens the length of the lines will be found extremely irregular, notwithstanding the most arbitrary 
and barbarous divisions of words; while in the finest works produced towards the close of the i Kth 
and beginning of the 16th century, both those defects had disappeared. 

I cannot close this brief and, in too many respects, imperfect attempt to trace the early 
history of Pnntmg without quoting the remark of M. Didot, that “ the discovery of the Printing- 
Press is the incident that forms the true separation of the ancient and the modern world, opening 
up a more brilliant and wider horizon to the genius of man—who from that epoch becameendowed 
with a higher, and entirely different kind of existence.” 

The marvellous rapidity of its development and extension is illustrated by the fact that 
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Schoiffher, who had witnessed the struggles of the great inventor to produce the first real book 
that ever issued from the press, about I 455 > on ly lived to see the brilliant and widely-extended 
triumphs of the art, in the thousands of volumes that were annually poured forth from teeming 
presses in all the great cities of Europe, during the next fifty years; but also the masterpieces of 
exquisite workmanship which appeared about the opening of the great 16th century. 


APPENDIX. 

- o - 

NOTICE.—It was originally intended to print an Appendix to the present volume , as alluded to in several places in the 
preceding chapters; hut finally the author has considered that the accumulation of additional details, even as a separate 
Appendix, would he inconsistent with the general and popular form, of the present work , and only tend to embarrass the 
ordinary reader. 
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